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Martyrs’  Monument,  Qreyfiiars  Churchyard. 

Raised  to  commemorate  the  fate  of  about,  one  hundred  ^'noble  martyrs 
for  Jesus  Christ,  executed  at  Edinburgh  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  and  interred  here.” 
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St.  Qilea  Cathedral. 

Crotoded  with  historic  associations.  Here  the  immortalJenny  Oeddes  threw  her 
cutty-stool  at  the  dean  when  the  new  service-book  was  introduced. 


the  route  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
Scottish  chapter,  but  we  shall  also  study 
Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  England,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

For  information  as  to  routes,  rates,  liter¬ 
ary  preparations,  etc.,  address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  ^  NEW  YORK. 


The  Grave  of  John  Knox. 

year  St.  Giles  Cathedral  in  Parliament  Sqriare. 


Three  Great  Sights  in  Edinburgh. 

present  herewith  three  illustrations  that  should  stir  the  blood  of 
every  Presbyterian— the  Martyrs’  Monument  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard, 

St.  Giles  Cathedral,  and  the  Grave  of  John 
Knox.  American  Presbyterians  should 
learn  of  The  Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Pil¬ 
grimage,  which  will  include  a  visit  to  these 
scenes  next  summer,  in  the  course  of  the 
unique  itinerary  covering  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  denomination. 

Everywhere  we  go,  ledlures,  receptions,^ 
and  informal  gatherings  will  give  the  “pil¬ 
grims”  a  vivid  idea  of  the  meaning  and  val¬ 
ue  of  our  Presbyterian  system.  No  part  of 
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Boat,  the  Bon  Messager  (Evangelist)  on  the 
rivers  of  France.  Interesting  as  was  that 
paper,  the  half  was  not  told ;  for  indeed  a 
mere  outline  of  the  work  of  this  little  gospel- 
herald  would  occupy  many  pages.  In  May,  1892, 
the  boat  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God.  It  was  at  that  time  moored  to  a  quay 
in  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  almost  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  Legislative  palace,  and  close  to  the 
historic  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  very  heart 
of  fashionable  Paris.  The  singular  little  chap¬ 
el  attracted  much  attention,  the  newspapers 
devoting  many  columns  to  deaoriptions 
and  comments  more  or  less  humorous  and  sar¬ 
castic,  but  always  kind,  sometimes  even  sym¬ 
pathetic,  ignorant  as  the  writers  were  of  the 
real  purport  of  such  a  new  departure. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  with  crowded 
meetings  several  times  every  day— in  great 
part  a  “  success  of  curiosity,  ”  as  the  French 
say,— the  boat  moved  on  up  the  rivers  Seine 
and  Marne,  holding  meetings  with  very  re¬ 
markable  results  in  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  way,  especially  in  the  historic  city 
of  Meaux,  where  work  was  carried  on  all  win¬ 
ter  in  the  boat,  moored  in  a  basin.  There,  as 
in  several  other  cases,  a  permanent  work  has 
been  started  as  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the 
boat.  In  more  than  one  instance  Roman 
Catholics  have  given  the  mission  house-room 
after  the  boat  had  moved  on.  In  many  places 
the  Protestant  pastors  of  feeble  churches  have 
been  greatly  aided ;  in  one  town  a  congrega¬ 
tion  which  had  never  been  able  to  own  a  place 
of  worship  received  such  quickening  and  so 
many  accessions  that  they  have  raised  the 
funds  for  a  “  temple,  ”  as  Protestant  churches 
are  called  in  France,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
of  building. 

Last  summer  the  Bon  Meaaager  was  on  the 
rivers  Aisne  and  Oise,  everywhere  most  enthu¬ 
siastically  received.  -A  Christian  pastor  who 
spent  a  few  days  in  hiding  this  work  writes : 

"Two  things  struck  me.  The  first,  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  experience,  here  were 
all  classes  represented,  from  the  poor  work¬ 
man  to  the  gentleman  and  lady  elegantly 
dressed.  The  majority  was  composed  of  the 
small  tradesman  and  the  well-to-do  workman. 
The  second  fact  was  that  so  large  a  number 
became  quickly  regular  attendants. 

"Public  opinion  seemed  from  the  first  to  be 
entirely  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  Bon 
Mesmger.  The  chief  newspaper  s]Mke  in  the 
most  favorable  terms  of  it  before  its  arrival, 
which  was  a  good  sign.  ... 

"  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sustained 
attention  of  the  people,  as  with  open  mouth 
.they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  consoling  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  a  joy  to  speak  with  them. 
And  with  what  entrain  they  sang  the  hymns  I 
Their  assent  when  one  spoke,  and  their  emo¬ 
tion  when  one  dwelt  on  the  love  of  God  in 
giving  Himself  to  die  for  His  poor  creatures, 
touched  my  heart,  and  1  felt  constrained  and 
as  it  were  electrified  when  addressing  .  them.  ” ' 

Pastor  Andru,  who  helped  for  a  while,  was 
imprisoned  under  the  Empire  for  attempting 
to  hold  meetings  at  Cuise-Lamotte.  We  can 


easily  understand  his  joy  in.  taking  part  in 
such  services  as  these.  At , Cuise-Lamotte  the 
boat  left  a  deep  impression.  Sometimes  over 
200  crowded  into  the  room,  while  many  listened 
outside.  Here,  again,  they  desired  to  have  a 
hall  opened,  and  "I  believe”  says  Pastor  Andru 
"  that  about  100  persons  would  be  found  ready 
to  attend  one  if  opened. 

"  The  divine  seed  seems  to  have  taken  de^ 
root  in  some  parts,  and  the  local  pastor  has 
been  able  to  follow  it  up  in  some  visits  he  has 
made.  I  shall  never  forget  the  outstretched 
hands  and  the  hearty  shakes  given  me  on  the 
last  evening,  the  *  au  retoir’  and  'come  to  see 
us’  from  many,  the  sincere  regret  manifested 
by  so  many  -at  the  departure  of  the  boat 
assured  one  that  many  hear^  had  b^n touched. 
God  grant  that  many  may  find  their  eternal 
salvation.  ” 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon. 


The  Japanese  armies  are  pushing  their  way 
into  Chinese  territory  and  slowly  forcing  the 
Chinese  back  toward  the  Great  Wall,  where 
they  propose  to  make  a  decided  stand  against 
the  enemy.  The  rift  between  the  Mancbn 
provinces  and  China  is  growing  wider..  The 
Manobu  princes  have  undertaken  the  defence 
of  their  own  provinces,  but  the  Chinese  ofBqials 
are  not  friendly.  A  great  part  of  Manohuria 
has  been  totally  devastated  and  the  suffering  is 
something  terrible. 


There  seems  to  be  some  danger  that  in  her 
elation  over  her  surprising  success,  Japan  will 
make  her  conditions  of  peace  so  severe  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers  will  be 
aroused.  Already  it  is  rumored  that  Russia  is 
thinking  of  ‘claiming  possession  of  Korea,  and 
England  and  France  also  have  an  eye  to  an 
increase  of  territory.  At  present  the  terms 
said  to  be  meditated  by  Japan  are,  Korean  in¬ 
dependence  under  Japanese  suzerainty;  the 
razing  or  dismantling  of  the  forts  at  Takn, 
Port  Arthur  and  Wel-Hai-Wei,  and  of  all  the 
fortifications  between  China  and  Korea,  and 
that  the  number  and  type  of  Chinese  warships 
shall  in  future  be  fixed  by  Japan.  Perhaps 
none  of  these  conditions  is  so  alarming  to  the 
European  powers  as  is  the  suggestion  of  an 
ultimate  alliance  between  the  two  now  con¬ 
tending  poweis.  With  Japan  and  China  in 
firm  alliance  the  tetritorial  projects  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Russia  will  doubtless  have  to 
be  modified. 

Reports  from  Armenia  are  conflicting  in¬ 
deed.  One  day  we  are  told  that  the  Turkish 
troops  are  boasting  of  their  atrocious  work, 
the  next  a  traveller  of  reputation  insists  that 
there  were  no  atrocities  at  all,  and  the  entire 
story  a  fabrication.  One  thing  alone  is  cer¬ 
tain:  the  rigors  of  an  Armenian  winter  have 
settled  donrn  over  the  district  and  little  can 
be  done  until  spring,  unless  the  suggestion  of 
tho  British  Consul  be  adopted  and  preliminary 


THE  “EYANGELIH’f  ”  ON  FRENCH  INLAND 
WATERWAYS. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  The 
Evangelist,  we  place  a  picture  of  the  floating 
chapel  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  al¬ 
though  that  mission,  being  entirely  undenom¬ 
inational,  is  not  under  the  charge  of  our 
Board.  We  do  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  be¬ 
cause  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  at  the 
present  day  no  more  hopeful  mission  field  in  the 
world  than  France;  and  second,  because  im¬ 
portant,  and  for  the  present  distress  necessary, 
as  denominational  mission  work  may  be,  the 
McAll  Mission  is  an  illustration  of  that  thor¬ 
ough  Christian  comity  and  alliance  in  mission 
work  which  surely  we  all  believe  to  be  the 
ideal  method,  to  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  the  gallant  little  craft  on  our 
title  page  is  our  namesake  makes  its  work 
none  the  less  appropriate. 

A  letter  in  The  Evangelist  for  December  27, 
told  something  of  the  very  remarkable  work 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  McAll  Mission  I 
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Am  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  men  are- 
much  less  stiff  about  the  desired  increase  of 
pay  than  about  the  other  questions  which  in¬ 
volve  a  matter  of  principle.  In  the  case  of 
one  road  at  least  no  strike  has  occurred,  the 
men  waving  their  request  for  increased  pay  on 
the  concession  by  the  companies  of  tie  other 
demands.  The  remark  of  one  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  strikers  Union  is  very 
significant  in  this  connection:  “There  will  be 
no  strike  on  this  road,”  be  said,  “because  the 
president  and  the  men  are  close  together.”  If 
it  could  but  always  be  so ! 


inquiries  instituted  at  Erzeroom.  This 
would  not  be  so  difficult  as  mfght  appear, 
refugees  having  fiocked  to  that  place  in  great 
numbers. 


In  Congress  the  financial  wrangle  continues. 
A  number  of  our  legislators  appear  to  deem 
themselves  qualified  to  solve  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty— to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  nation  and 
provide  for  a  sound  and  safe  currency,  but 
none  of  the  bills  offered  or  projected  appears 
to  give  very  wide  satisfaction.  At  present  the 
prospect  is  that  no  action  will  be  taken,  and 
Hbe  question  left  to  the  next  Congress. 


In  Germany  the  growing  spirit  of  Socialism 
appears  likely  to  rscsive  a  check.  Thf  anti- 
Socialistio  bill  has  b^sn  referred  to  committee 
by  a  very  considerable  majority.  The  ^bocialt  i. 
Democrats  and  their  allies  are  making  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill,  though  recognis¬ 
ing  that  the  country  is  not  with  them.  The 
Emperor  is  highly  delighted  with  the  present 
prospect.  An  interesting  feature  of  German 
history  just  now  is  the  newly  cemented  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Bismarcks. 
The  Emperor  has  of  late  paid  much  fiattering 
attention  to  the  former  obanoellorT  especially 
urging  him  to  come  to  Berlin  for  ^e  oelebra- 
tion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  April  1.  And 
already  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  begins  to  be 
looked  upon  as  “  the  coming  man thouxb  he 
is  certainly  not  to  be  made  ambassador  to  this 
country,  as  has  been  reported. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists 
score  a  point  in  advance,  though  rather  tech¬ 
nically  than  really,  since  the  investigation  of 
certain  railway  scandals  on  which  it  is  based 
might  have  been  started  by  any  one  of  many 
of  the  Conservative  members  instead  of,  as  it 
happened. a  Socialist.  The  Duputy  ministry  has 
resigned  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  on 
a  government  resolution  offered  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  apparently  President  Casimir- 
Perier’s  view  that  the  majority  was  not  so 
large  as  to  justify  such  prompt  action  on  the 
Premier’s  part— indeed  majorities  were  very 
fluctuating  on  several  resolutions  offered, 
being  now  for,  now  against,  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  If.  Dupuy  is  inexorable,  and 
at  this  writing  it  appears  possible  that  M. 
Bourgeois,  the  famous  minister  of  justice 
during  the  Panama  difficulty,  will  be  called  to 
form  a  ministry ;  though  as  things  now  are  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  a  permanent  ministiy 
can  be  formed.  Some  terror  was  aroused  one 
day  last  week  by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite 
bomb  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parc  Mongeau, 
but  it  is  now  believed  to  have  been  without 
political  significance. 

Whether  it  be  snow  or  cholera  or  any  other 
excuse  which  the  Turkish  government  may 
make  the  most  of,  it  is  certain  that  the  truth 
about  Armenia  will  not  be  known  so  long  as 
the  Sultan’s  defenders  can  by  any  means  con¬ 
ceal  the  sorrowful  state  of  that  suffering  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  course  two  tales  will  be  told,  and  for 
the  moment  the  Turkish  story  is  to  the  fore. 
News  is  one  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  the  cor¬ 
respondent  and  another  in  that  of  the  reporter. 
And  diplomacy  has  its  own  agency  for  the 
dissemination  and  definition  of  the  “news.” 
But  the  history  of  a  people  does  not  lend  itself 
to  momentary  sensations,  nor  do  ages  of  mis¬ 
rule,  oppression  and  plunder  create  sudden 
contradictions.  Whatever  exaggerations  or 
even  falsehoods  have  mingled  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  events  that  have  happened  in  that 
province  within  the  past  few  months,  the  fact 
is  that  these  events  are  only  the  culmination 
of  wrongs  which  for  many  years  have  been 
ripening  toward  the  total  destruction  of  a 
brave  and  a  Christian  people  under  Moslem 
domination  and  cruelty.  The  biuiness  in 
hand  is  not  to  reconcile  or  to  regard  the  fran¬ 
tic  outcries  of  opposing  reporters.  Now  that 
the  eye  of  humanity  is  on  the  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion,  let  it  be  finally  and  rightly  settled.  The 
Turk  has  lost  whatever  shadow  of  right  he 
had  to  govern  or  pretend  to  govern  that 
country.  Let  its  nearest  Christian  neighbor 


A  number  of  important  measures  are  before 
our  State  Legislature :  The  Power  of  Removal 
bill,  the  bill  leorganizing  the  Police  Board  and 
that  reforming  the  Police  Justice  system.  On 
the  first  subject  there  are  indeed  two  bills— 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  and  that  of 
the  Republican  Committee.  Mayor  Strong’s 
preference  for  the  former  is  well  grounded — 
that  it  can  have  no  partisan  flavor.  The  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Police  Justices 
is  a  very  strong  and  able  one,  having  been 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  of  this 
city.  Its  provision  that  the  Justices  must 
have  been  lawyers  in  active  practice  in  this 
city  for  at  least  ten  years  is  certainly  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  though  it  doubtless  would  appear 
unnecessary  to  those  who  were  not  aware  that 
up  to  this  time  it  has  been  deemed  entirely 
proper  to  select  these  officials  from  among 
liquor  dealers  and  men  of  kindred  occupa¬ 
tions. 

The  experiment  in  street  cleaning  made  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  starving  cloak- 
makers  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful,  considering  that  these  men  are  not 
trained  to  active  exercise  and  that  most  of 
them  are  weakened  by  destitution.  At  least, 
those  streets  of  the  East  Side  where  they  have 
been  and  are  employed  compare  most  favorably 
with  the  uptown  streets.  A  very  wise  dis¬ 
crimination  has  been  exercised  by  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  business,  those  men  best  fitted 
for  the  work  being  selected  to  do  it  so  far  as 
doe  consideration  of  the  needs  of  families  per¬ 
mits.  The  men  work  in  relays  of  ten  days 
each,  to  give  as  many  as  possible  a  chance  to 
earn  something.  At  present  about  five  hundred 
are  so  employed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
there  must  be  many,  the  weak,  and  especially 
the  sick,  who  cannot  share  in  the  benefits  of 
this  provision  and  for  whom  the  charity  of  the 
benevolent  is  needed.  The  condition  of  the 
children  is  especially  pitiful.  Without  clothes 
or  shoes  they  are  unable  to  attend  school  and 
their  sufferings  both  from  cold  and  insufficient 
food  are  very  great. 

When  the  public  at  large  is  inconvenienced 
it  is  difficult  to  see  tbs  merits  of  a  strike,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  the  Brooklyn  trolley  car 

Nevertheless, 


That  it  is  not  always  so  is  sadly  in  evidence 
at  Homestead  where  another  strike  appears  to 
be  threatened.  A  hundred  men  were  dis¬ 
charged  on  Monday  for  taking  part  in  an 
organization  meeting.  The  authorities  at 
Homestead  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of 
American  history,  though  such  a  thing  aa 
labor  organisation  bad  not  dawned  upon  the 
minds  of  men  in  those  days,  yet  the  principle 
that  men  may  organise  for  the  protection  of 
their  true  interests  was  settled  in  this  country 
as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  deny 
men  the  right  to  organize  fcr  the  protection  of 
economic  interests — whether  employers  or  em¬ 
ployes.  The  reform  that  needs  to  be  made  is 
in  what  may  be  called  the  line  of  cleavage. 
This  should  not  be  lateral,  as  it  now  is,  sepa¬ 
rating  class  from  class,  but  vertical,  including 
within  its  lines  all  those  whose  interests  are 
one— that  is,  all  who  are  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  given  enterprise.  The  Coney 
Island  railroad  way  is  the  true  way— the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  men  close  together. 


Looking  over  the  political  field,  one  thinks 
of  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician.  The  worst  enemy  of  the 
State  is  this  creature  which  bores  like  a  teredo 
under  the  ship,  into  and  through  every  safe¬ 
guard  to  civic  health  and  social  welfare.  If 
universal  suffrage  can  only  be  had  at  the 
expense  of  such  imminent  perils  to  patriotism, 
we  may  well  ask:  Does  it  pay?  The  cure 
through  the  evolution  of  the  “Mugwumps,”  is 
like  innoculation  for  bacteria;  destroying  a 
microbe  by  an  opposite.  It  is  a  question  if 
the  “independent  voter”  will  multiply  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  vigilance 
committee  must  be  vaster  than  the  army  of 
wire-pullers  and  iron -clad,  or  the  latter  will 
keep  possession.  Not  only  reform  but  legisla¬ 
tion  is  blocked  by  the  “mandate”  of  some 
“chief.”  Our  only  resource  is  to  turn  on  the 
light :  put  the  pestiferous  politician  under  the 
compound  microscope  and  cast  his  magnified 
shadow  on  the  walls  for  all  to  see.  Hold  these 
things  up  for  popular  judgment  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  press,  which  in  such  a  case  is  justified 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  elements.  Let  in 
the  light  and  keep  it  buining  clear  and  strong 
till  the  morning  of  the  new  day  comes. 


strike  are  very  generally  felt, 
popular  opinion  appears  to  be  very  generally 
with  the  strikers. 


It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  legally  they  are  entirely  within  their 
right  in  deprecating  the  “  trip”  system  and  the 
long  day  of  labor  forced  upon  them.  Econom¬ 
ically,  too,  they  are  right  in  holding  that  the 
expert  knowledge  required  for  safe  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  trolley,  with  the  intense  strain  of 
mind  and  body  required  to  prevent  accidents, 
deserves  a  higher  wage  than  the  driving  of  a 
horse  oar.  The  plea  of  the  companies  that 
they  cannot  afford  it,  brings  the  question  under 
the  same  economic  category  as  the  Pullman 
strike,  when  the  same  plea  was  urged  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  a  large  reserve  capital,  and  in 
spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  an  apparent  loss  is 
often  a  real  gain,  when  the  expense  of  a  plant 
remaining  idle  is  considered.  In  the  present 
case  the  companies  have  hardly  made  good 
their  plea  of  poverty,  and  in  one  case  at  least 
it  is  certain  that  the  capital  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  transactions  of  the  last  two 
years. 


We  trust  that  some  of  his  brethren,  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen,  will  send  a  New  Year  greet¬ 
ing  to  our  laborious  and  efficient  Adirondack 
Missionary  Bishop,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  McCarthy 
of  Saranac  Lake,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y. 
Winter  silence  now  broods  in  that  great  forest 
and  the  snow  is  deep,  but  he  has  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  intermitted  his  efforts,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  graciously  seconded  them  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  heretofore  muoh- 
negleoted  people  native  to  the  region.  Some 
particulars  are  given  in  our  church  news  of 
two  of  these  Adirondack  churches,  but  we  are 
assured  by  the  missionary  “that  the  half  of  the 
good  done  in  these  churches  cannot  he  told  on 
paper.”  As  is  quite  evident,  summer  sojourn¬ 
ers  and  others  who  helped  to  erect  these 
churches  put  their  benefactions  to  fruitful  use. 


IM 
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GLADSTONE  ON  PREACHING. 

St  S»r.  Theodor*  Zi.  Ouyler 

Hr.  Gladstone  has  been  publishing  again 
his  views  about  preaching ;  and  they  command 
attention  not  only  because  be  is  the  most  ex> 
traordinary  man  now  living,  but  because  be  is 
a  devout  Christian  of  long  and  mature  experi¬ 
ence.  He  regards  the  pulpit  not  only  as  a 
place  of  intellectual  and  ethical  instruction, 
but  as  promoting — with  the  divine  blessing — 
the  spiritual  life.  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  he  would  have  preaching  practical.  In 
his  judgment  there  is  too  much  “essay  read¬ 
ing”  :  and  these  essays  deal  too  much  in  gen¬ 
eralities.  He  believes  that  sermons  in  order 
to  do  any  effective  good  ought  to  come  straight 
home  to  the  individual  conscience.  When  I 
was  once  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Gladstone  I 
told  him  the  story  of  the  southern  negro 
preacher  whose  eloquence  was  quite  famous 
among  the  plantations,  and  when  some  one 
asked  him  the  secret  of  his  eloquence,  he  re¬ 
plied  in  true  darkey  style,  “Well,  boss,  first 
I  'splains  de  words  of  my  text,  and  den  I 
’spounds  ’em,  and  den  Jputainde  rousementa.” 

This  quite  delighted  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 
admirable  condensation  of  good  homiletics, 
especially  “de  rouaementa,”  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieved,  whether  in  pulpit  or  in  Parliament. 
Yet  the  rousing  effect  of  pulpit  discourse  was 
not  to  be  sought  through  vivid  pictorial  dis¬ 
plays,  or  through  appeals  to  the  emotions. 
He  uttered  a  most  weighty  and  solemn  truth 
when  he  declared  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
God’s  ministers  to  “lay  upon  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  their  hearers  their  moral  obli¬ 
gations,  and  to  probe  their  hearts  and  bring 
up  their  whole  lives  and  conduct  to  the  bar  of 
conscience.”  These  are  golden  words.  They 
ought  to  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  all  students 
for  the  ministry — yes,  and  of  all  of  us  minis¬ 
ters  when  we  are  preparing  our  messages  for 
the  immortal  souls  whom  we  are  to  meet  be¬ 
fore  our  pulpits.  There  are  two  temptations 
which  we  are  bound  to  resist.  One  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  abstract  propositions  addressed  solely  to 
the  intellect,  and  which  may  bring  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  eclat  as  intellectual  preachers.  The  other 
is  to  trust  to  our  nervous  excitement  or  our 
awakened  spiritual  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the 
emotions  of  our  auditors  and  win  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  eloquence.  The  first  style  of  preach¬ 
ing  has  its  place  when  the  reason  is  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  with  argument ;  and  the  second  style 
is  allowable  occasionally  when  a  full  tide  of 
genuine  spiritual  feeling  pours  through  our 
souls.  But  the  most  effective  preaching  is 
that  which  is  addressed  to  the  conscience. 
This  finds  its  armory  and  its  weapons  both  on 
Sinai  and  on  Calvary.  It  deals  plainly  and 
urgently  with  sin  and  with  righteousness  and 
with  judgment  to  come.  It  holds  the  mirror 
of  God’s  Word  up  before  every  bearer’s  eye 
and  thus  discovers  to  him  the  secret  thoughts 
and  intents  of  his  own  heart.  It  exhibits  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  majesty  and  beauty 
of  holiness.  It  uncovers— when  plain  truth 
requires  it — the  pit  of  retribution  and  the 
“wrath  to  come.”  And  all  these  great  Bible 
truths  are  so  presented  as  to  strike  into  the 
individual  conscience  the  conviction,  “Thou 
art  the  man  I”  All  this  honest,  faithful  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  human  heart  and  of  God’s 
claim  on  that  heart  need  not  be  made  harshly 
and  savagely,  but  in  all  the  beseeching  tender¬ 
ness  of  love. 

It  is  this  kind  of  preaching  that  reaches  the 
beait.  This  kind  of  preaching  produces  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  is  on 
the  same  lines  which  that  Divine  Spirit  has 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it  is  this 
sort  of  pointed  and  pungent  {preaching  wl^b 
sends  the  awakened  soul  to  the  Lord  Jesuit , 


Christ;  for  I  don’t  believe  that  any  sinner  is 
likely  to  come  penitently  to  Christ  until  he 
feels  bis  need  of  just  such  a  Saviour.  Such 
preaching  exalts  the  sin-atoning  Lamb  of  God. 

Nor  should  the  pungent  presentation  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth  to  the  conscience  be  confined  to 
impenitent  souls  or  to  wandering  backsliders. 
Healthy  piety  means  obedience  to  Jeaua  Chriat. 
“If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  Commandments.” 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  authority  of 
conscience,  and  Christ’s  authority  over  the 
conscience  needed  more  to  be  emphasized 
than  in  these  very  days  in  which  we  live. 
Church  membership  is  a  rope  of  sand,  unless 
the  Lord  Jesus  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  will  as  well  as  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  those  who  profess  to  be  His  follow¬ 
ers.  There  would  not  be  so  many  loose  prac¬ 
tices  in  business  and  so  much  corruption  in 
politics  and  so  many  stingy  purses  behind 
contribution-boxes  and  so  many  half  day  and 
half-way  Christians  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  faithful  preaching  to  the  conscience 
was  constantly  realized  in  all  our  pulpits. 
Heart  probing  is  what  we  all  need.  The  sense 
also  of  the  majesty  of  that  mighty  monosylla¬ 
ble  ** ought,”  and  of  our  constant  obligation  to 
obey  our  divine  Lord  should  be  ever  before  us. 
To  a  loyal  Christian  duty  is  not  bondage ;  it  is 
a  delight ;  and  be  or  she  loves  Christ  the  most 
sincerely  who  most  often  asks  Him,  “Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  dot” 

But  some  may  enquire,  “Has  not  the  pulpit 
also  an  office  of  help  and  comfort  and  consola¬ 
tions  to  perform?"  Yes,  indeed,  it  has. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  such  truths  as 
are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  con¬ 
sole  the  sorrowing,  and  to  bring  comfort  to 
the  broken-hearted.  And  thepreacbifeg  which 
tends  to  keep  the  conscience  clean  brings 
sweet  comfort,  for 'there  is  no  worse  tormentor 
than  a  reproving  conscience.  Nothing  hurta 
like  sin.  Every  truth  that  tends  to  vertebrate 
the  faith  and  strengthen  the  soul  makes  us 
better  able  to  endure  afflictions.  Tonic 
preaching,  practical  preaching,  is  as  whole¬ 
some  for  the  bouse  of  sorrow  and  the  fight 
with  trouble  as  it  is  for  the  grapple  with  daily 
temptations.  Every  sermon  that  brings  Jesus 
Christ  nearer  to  us  and  brings  us  nearer  to 
Christ,  tends  to  conquer  grief  and  to  fill  the 
soul  with  the  “joys  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The 
Grand  Old  Man  is  right  as  to  the  great  purpose 
of  preaching;  it  is  as  far  from  mere  “essay- 
reading”  as  the  sending  of  a  treatise  on  sur¬ 
gery  would  be  to  the  man  whose  mortified 
limb  needs  instant  amputation.  That  is  the 
best  preaching  which  probes  the  sinful  heart, 
arouses  the  conscience,  and  sends  both  sinner 
and  sufferer  to  the  Great  Physician.  If  the 
“  Week  of  Prayer”  were  followed  by  many 
Sabbaths  of  pungent,  practical  preaching,  and 
by  many  days  of  conscientious  Christian  liv¬ 
ing,  what  rich  blessings  would  descend  upon 
our  churches  I 


THE  WOBK  OF  DB.  JOHN  LORD. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  citizens  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  will  miss 
the  dear  old  sage  of  Strawberry  Hill.  He  was 
a  presence  and  a  benediction  so  long  as  be 
lingered  in  his  beautiful  home  where  his 
kindly  eye  could  overlook  them  all  and  thence 
reach  away  to  the  shimmering  Sound  and  the 
shaded  horizon  line  of  Long  Island  beyond. 
Behind  that  was  the  sea,  boundless  and  free 
as  that  empyrean  where  bis  thought  was  most 
at  home ;  that  thrilling  silence  into  which  be 
passed  from  the  noises  of  the  world  to  hold 
converse  with  the  great  men  of  all  great  eras 
of  history.  An  hour  in  his  study  in  after-din¬ 
ner  talk,  when  he  gave  his  best  wine  to  a  fa¬ 
vored  guest,  bad  a  fiavor  of  the  finest  antiqup 
combined  with  the  most  cultured  modern. 


T - ■ 

The  quiet  drive  from  the  Presbyterian  oburob, 
with  keen  and  kindly  criticism  of  the  sermon, 
seemed  to  open  vistas  of  immense  reach,  some 
of  those  “corridors*  along  which  prophets  and 
theologians  have  marched  with  resounding 
footfall  and  inspiring  speech.  The  later  story 
of  bis  brief  service  in  the  pastorate,  spiced 
with  wit  and  weighted  with  profonndest  wis¬ 
dom,  was  a  whole  volume  of  practical  homilet¬ 
ics.  Once  in  a  while  some  young  preacher  or 
a  seminary  class  had  the  benefit  of  glimpses 
into  that  unique  experience,  that  fund  of  sug¬ 
gestive  hint  and  maxim.  More  than  one  min¬ 
ister  of  distinction  has  profited  by  Dr  Lord’s 
wise  and  helpful  directions.  More  than  one 
preacher  has  learned  from  him  how  to  get  the 
dry-rot  out  of  theology  and  make  dogmatic 
truth  alive  with  magic  force  of  example,  and 
the  impressive  personality  of  a  mind  and  heart 
aglow  with  sympathy. 

This  was  In  private ;  a  part  of  his  life  less 
known,  but  very  significant.  For  bis  power 
was  not  evoked  for  the  occasion  and  evanes¬ 
cent  as  such  force  must  be.  It  was  the  man 
behind  that  made  his  lectures  memorable. 
The  largeness  of  his  soul,  the  depth  of  bis 
convictions,  the  light  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
riches  of  bis  diction,  were  living  parts  of  one 
great  whole.  He  had  no  tricks  of  the  trade, 
he  needed  no  magic  lantern,  he  used  no  fakir 
business  to  draw  or  to  bold  his  audiences. 
An  honest  guide,  whose  manhood  made  him 
the  peer  of  the  mighty  ones  in  all  ages  and 
races,  led  you  reverently,  yet  with  perfect  un¬ 
restraint,  into  the  companionship  of  heroes  and 
the  spectacle  of  heroic  achievement.  You  lived 
in  the  past  with  him  and  learned  its  grandest 
lessons.  He  was  great  enough  to  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  great  events,  the  illustrator  of  splen¬ 
did  eras,  the  expounder  of  deep  social  and 
political  problems,  the  interlocutor  of  poets 
and  princes  of  philosophy.  He  was  at  home 
everywhere.  There  was  no  shyness  of  unfa¬ 
miliarity,  no  hesitancy  of  doubt  as  to  privilege 
or  propriety.  To  whatever  place  or  personage 
he  introduced  you,  be  was  at  bis  ease  and  made 
you  feel  the  same  freedom  and  assurance.  Of 
course  he  was  positive  and  dogmatic.  That 
was  his  right,  and  it  proved  his  sincerity  of 
purpose,  bis  clearness  of  sight.  No  man  had 
truer  instincts  of  manliness,  none  was  freer  of 
bigotry  or  suspicion.  He  could  judge  a  man 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  or  the  tenth 
century  after,  without  seeming  to  know  that 
be  bad  lived  only  in  the  nineteenth.  You 
might  dissent  from  his  opinions,  but  you  never 
wavered  in  your  respect.  His  mastership  was 
not  presumptuous,  nor  impertinent.  It  was 
the  imperiousness  of  knowledge  and  convic¬ 
tion.  A  generous  mind  rarely  goes  wrong  in 
following  such  a  leader. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  his  time  Dr. 
John  Lord  was  an  inspiration.  His  life-work 
was  not  to  write  history  for  them  to  read,  but 
to  read  history  for  them,  and  to  stamp  its 
lessons,  its  highest  ideals  upon  their  lives. 
He  was  the  master-singer  of  this  age,  in  that 
he  stood  by  the  ways  of  modern  life,  and  like 
the  old  bards,  told  the  story  of  the  past  to 
instruct  and  inspire  the  present.  He  spoke 
with  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  heart  of  a 
prophet.  He  felt  the  mystery  of  man  tq  be 
something  which  was  met  by  the  mystery  of 
the  Messias.  He  never  despaired  of  man  be¬ 
cause  be  bad  seen  Jesus.  He  foresaw  the  com¬ 
ing  kingdom,  and  to-day  he  looketh  on  the 
King! 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  began  special  meet¬ 
ings  in  Troy  on  Tuesday  of  the  present  week. 
Some  of  the  churches  have  been  bolding  an¬ 
ticipatory  meetings,  and  there  id  a  good  state 
of  readiiiese'fbr  hfa  labors.  Dir.  Chapman  has 
just  concluded  very  successful  labors  ‘  'in 
Indianapolis. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  SfoantalDS.— The  Gatei  of 
WoBderlend.— The  Tellowetone  Kiver:  whence 
It  eometh  nnd  whither  It  aoeth.— The  Mammoth 
Hot  Sprlnca.— A  military  poet.— Captain  Ander* 
eon.— First  day’s  drire.— First  slfht  of  the  Gey. 
sere.— The  Park  not  a  hnntlna  ip-onnd,  hat  a  Pre> 
serre  for  elk  and  bnllUo,  that  mlsht  otherwise 
beeome  extinet.  —  Friendly  relatioas  between 
man  and  beast. — A  Bear  chased  by  two  Babes  in 
thd  Mood. 

Here  beginneth  another  chapter  of  my  etory. 
We  had  crossed  the  Continent,  and  were  now 
recrossing  it:  and,  if  we  had  not  measured 
half  the  distance,  yet  in  that  long  dark  Boze. 
man  Tunnel  through  which  we  passed  yester¬ 
day,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  over  a 
mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  crossed 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  were  now  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  mountains.*  As  the  de¬ 
scending  grade  had  doubled  our  speed,  we 
were  literally  flying,  and  the  temptation  was 
very  great  to  keep  up  the  pace,  and  still  fly, 
as  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  over  the 
plains  to  our  Elastem  home. 

Why  should  we  stop  for  a  day  or  an  hour? 
Will  the  eye  never  be  satisfled  with  seeing? 
Does  not  the  Bible  tell  us  to  turn  off  our  eyes 
from  beholding  vanity?  So  I  could  have  rea¬ 
soned  with  myself,  had  not  “a  Peri  standing 
at  the  gate”  suddenly  thrown  it  ajar,  and 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  something  that  could  not 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  all  the  round  world: 
after  which  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 

*  “At  Livingston  the  railroad  [going  Westward] 
crosses  the  Yellowstone  for  the  last  time,  and  im¬ 
mediately  b^ns  the  euoent  the  first  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.” — Arnold  Hague. 


passing  by  the  gates  of  heaven,  as  to  turn 
away  from  such  a  Wonderland  when  the  gates 
stood  open  before  us. 

But  the  first  approach  did  not  promise  much. 
Livingston,  where  the  traveller  leaves  the 
Northern  Pacific,  is  a  place  of  little  interest 
except  as  a  railway  station.  Here  we  passed 
the  night.  In  the  morning  I  was  up  at  an 
early  hour,  and  strolling  out  of  the  little  town, 
came  to  a  river  that,  like  all  mountain  streams, 
was  rushing  swiftly  over  its  bed.  “What  is 
this?”  I  asked  of  the  first  countryman.  “The 
Yellowstone!”  Ah,  indeed  I  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  to  arrest  attention  for  a  moment, 
till,  as  I  looked  down  from  the  bridge,  I  asked, 
“Whence  comest  thou?”  and  “Whither  goest 
thou?”  It  is  a  stream  of  high  birth  and  long 
descent,  rising  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  in 
a  lake  that  is  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  [we  shall  see  it  by  and  bye, 
and  sail  over  it]  ;  from  which  it  starts  on  its 
career  over  a  continent.  If,  as  I  stand  on 
this  bridge,  I  were  to  drop  a  rubber  ball  into 
the  stream  beneath,  how  far  would  it  go? 
Five  hundred  miles  to  the  Missouri,  and  two 
thousand  more  to  the  Mississippi,  and  over  a 
thousand  more  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  course 
as  long  as  that  of  the  Nile  from  the  Lakes  of 
Central  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean. 

With  this  slight  suggestion  of  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  whet  our  appetite  for  the  vast  and 
the  wonderful,  we  leave  Livingston,  from 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  that 
does  everything  for  everybody  in  this  region 
of  the  Mid-Continent,  has  built  a  side-road 
from  its  ^runk  line  fifty  miles  to  Cinnabar. 
Here  we  say  good-bye  to  railroads,  and  tak¬ 
ing  our  seats  in  an  old-fashioned  stage  coach, 
begin  to  climb  the  hills.  As  soon  as  we  cross 
the  line  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  we  see  that 
we  are  in  a  Public  Reservation.  Though  it  was 
a  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  it  belongs  to 
the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  na¬ 
tion’s  care  for  protection.  The  roads,  though 
winding  through  gorges,  by  rapid  mountain 
streams,  are  laid  out  by  government  engineers 
and  built  much  more  solidly  than  they  could 
be  by  the  few  settlers  scattered  over  hundreds 
of  square  miles.  It  was  rather  a  lonely  ride, 
for  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  settled 
population,  the  only  life  that  is  passing  being 
that  of  the  parties  coming  and  going.  Our 
driver  pointed  out  to  us  one  old  settler,  a 
bald-headed  eagle,  that  had  built  bis  nest  on 
the  top  of  a  huge  pillar  of  rock,  from  which 
he  looked  down,  perchance  with  wonder  or 
contempt,  ujMn  those  who  had  dared  to  in¬ 
vade  his  domain. 

Though  it  is  but  seven  miles,  it  is  a  good 
hour  and  a  half’s  pull  before  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  wind  round  a  cliff,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  gateway  of  rock,  come  in  sight 
of  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
buildings,  which,  with  the  adjoining  stables, 
show  that  they  are  the  barracks  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry ;  while  the  flag  flying  over  the  lar¬ 
gest  of  them  all  indicates  the  official  residence 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Here,  driving 
round  the  open  grounds,  the  ceaoh  reins  up 
at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

A  good  hotel  is  a  mark  of  civilization ;  and 
hero  we  have  it  in  a  building  as  large  as  one 
of  the  great  caravanserais  at  Saratoga,  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  several  hundred  guests,  with  a 


verandah  two  hundred  feet  long,  on  which 
the  travellers  gather  in  the  summer  evening 
to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

Hardly  were  we  settled  in  our  rooms  before 
we  had  a  call  from  Captain  Anderson,  to 
whom  I  had  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  from  General  Schofield,  com¬ 
mending  us  to  his  courtesies.  He  was  full  of 
kindness,  but  regretted  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  contributing  as  be  would  to  our 
pleasure,  inasmuch  as  almost  his  whole  com¬ 
mand  bad  been  ordered  to  different  points 
along  the  railroad  to  protect  stations  and 
bridges  and  tunnels  from  the  attacks  of  strik¬ 
ers.  He  had  hardly  a  dozen  men  left,  enough 
to  perform  sentinel  duty,  and  to  fire  the  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  gun.  Those  who  were  gone 
bad  taken  their  horses  with  them,  which 
might  be  needed,  in  case  of  sudden  alarm,  to 
transport  their  riders  to  some  threatened  spot ; 
so  that  he  had  hardly  a  team  left  with  which 
to  give  us  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  round  the 
hotel.  I  thanked  the  gallant  Captain  with  all 
my  heart  for  his  kind  intention,  but  assured 
him  that  bis  brave  men  were  much  better  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  ministering  to  our  pleasure, 
however  agreeable  such  courtesies  might  be 
in  more  peaceful  times. 

The  first  inquiry  of  a  stranger  is  for  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  which  give  name  to 
the  place,  and  these  are  not  far  to  seek.  They 
are  not  springs  of  running  water,  but  simply 
the  overflow  of  mineral  substances  that  have 
been  dissolved  in  the  boiling  caldron  under 
the  earth,  and  forced  upward  through  the 
porous  rocks,  to  be  cooled  in  the  upper  air. 
Thus  the  world  is  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
result  is  a  revelation.  We  have  read  of  the 
gems  which 

“  The  dark,  onfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear," 

but  here  the  very  rocks  under  our  feet  con¬ 
ceal  bits  of  color  that,  when  brought  out, 
shine  like  the  topaz  and  the  emerald;  and 
when  these  varied  tints  are  spread  over  a  sur¬ 
face  covering  many  acres,  causing  them  to 
glisten  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  ex¬ 
quisite.  Here  nature  puts  on  her  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments,  now  arraying  herself  in  snowy  white, 
and  now  in  sky  blue ;  and  now  in  darker  colors, 
as  if  suddenly  clouds  had  come  over  the  sky. 
The  effect  is  strange  and  startling,  and  we  can 
hardly  help  giving  a  mystic  significance  to  the 
scene  when  on  a  large  background  of  dark  or 
white  we  see  great  splashes  of  red,  as  if  na¬ 
ture  had  received  some  deadly  wound,  and 
were  sweating  great  drops  of  blood ! 

Such  a  pricking  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  hard  and  solid  globe,  we  believe,  has  no 
parallel.  A  few  years  since  similar  “Terraces" 
were  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  which  were 
the  subject  of  curious  observation  by  all  the 
men  of  science  who  visited  the  Antipodes ;  but 
they  have  since  been  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  so  that  the  phenomenon  here  at  these 
“Mammoth  Hot  Springs”  remains  alone  in  the 
world. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  which  stran¬ 
gers  are  apt  to  spend  in  the  woods,  in  the 
worship  of  nature,  while  others  are  not  con¬ 
tent  without  something  that  recalls  the  old 
home,  if  it  be  only  the  singing  of  familiar 
hymns.  Among  the  guests  was  our  old 
friend.  Ex- Governor  Beaver,  whose  figure  is 
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BO  familiar  to  ua  in  our  religious  aBsemblies. 
He  was  travelling  with  General  Hastings,  who 
bad  just  been  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  believe  he  is  a  Methodist, 
but  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  alike,  hav¬ 
ing  caught  a  minister  in  the  hotel,  insisted 
that  he  should  extemporize  a  sermon.  The 
service,  however,  was  as  much  theirs  as  mine, 
for  my  few  words  were  greatly  helped  by 
their  presence.  It  was  inspiring  to  hear  these 
old  soldiers  sing  “Rock  of  Ages”  and  “Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul.  ”  Brief  as  were  our  inter¬ 
views,  the  impression  was  so  pleasant  that  it 
has  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  received 
the  intelligence  two  or  three  months  after 
that  my  new  acquaintance  had  been  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  majority  as 
great  as  that  of  Governor  Morton  in  New  York. 

Another  gentleman  whom  we  met  here  for 
the  first  time  was  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Oakes,  late 
President,  and  now  Receiver,  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  I 'am  coming  to  look  upon 
the  controllers  of  our  great  railroads  as  among 
the  most  important  men  in  the  country,  both 
in  the  possession  of  power,  and  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  wield  it.  To  manage  a  railroad  system 
extending  over  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of 
miles,  requires  as  much  executive  ability  as  to 
be  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Of  this  class  of  men  is  Mr. 
Oakes.  A  New  Englander  by  birth,  he  has 
the  best  blood  of  old  Massachusetts  in  his 
veins.  A  graduate  of  Boston  schools,  he 
left  them  to  enter  the  army ;  and  when  the 
war  was  over,  he,  like  so  many  officers  of  rank, 
turned  his  knowledge  of  engineering  to  the  ere 
ation  and  equipment  of  those  great  highways 
that  were  beginning  to  stretch  out  their  long 
arms  across  the  Continent.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  for  many 
years,  and  was  now  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
all  its  Western  connections,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  turned  in  hither  for  a  few  days,  and 
thus  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  him ; 
and  as  we  were  for  a  week  driving  over  the 
same  roads,  and  resting  at  the  same  hotels, 
we  were  often  in  his  company,  and  to  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  we  owe  much  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  our  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  next  morning  the  sunrise  gun  startled 
us,  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle,  and  there  was 
mustering  in  hot  haste,  as  the  chariots  of  war 
were  set  in  battle  array.  For  chariots  put  stout 
coaches,  built  for  mountain  roads,  of  which 
half  a  dozen  rolled  up  to  the  broad  verandah, 
to  take  on  board  the  different  parties.  I  was 
to  have  the  special  privilege  of  sitting  on  the 
box,  from  which  I  could  look  out  on  all  sides 
at  once,  and  take  in  the  full  glory  of  the 
mountains.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  take 
possession,  I  heard  a  voice  beside  me,  “Uncle, 
would  you  mind  if  I  should  take  your  seat  be¬ 
side  the  driver?”  “Would  you  mindf”  Who 
could  stand  such  pleading  as  that?  “Why  yes, 
my  dear  child,  of  course  you  can  have  it.  But 
do  be  careful,  for  you  know  the  danger  I”  [I 
was  the  more  anxious  because  the  high  alti¬ 
tude  had  already  caused  her  head  to  swim.] 
“Sit  far  back  in  the  seat,  and  hold  fast  to  the 
hand-railfor  support,lest  any  jolt  in  goingdown 
the  mountain  should  throw  you  over  the  board 
and  under  the  horses’  feet  I” 

With  this  caution  I  felt  partly  assured,  but 
still  kept  putting  my  head  out  of  the  windows 
to  see  if  all  was  right.  But  I  fear  that  my 
fatherly  warnings  were  soon  forgotten ;  for 
we  had  driven  but  a  mile  or  two.  when  the 
meek  and  obedient  little  miss  turned  quietly 
to  the  driver  and  asked  if  she  might  take  the 
reins !  He  thought  it  more  prudent  to  keep 
them  in  his  own  hands  till  we  had  passed  over 
the  steepest  ascents  and  descents ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  struck  a  more  level  road,  be  yielded 
them  gracefully,  and  she.  crossing  the  reins 
so  as  to  give  her  easy  control  of  her  four-in- 


hand,  kept  the  well- trained  horses  on  a  good 
round  trot  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  fear  or  weariness. 

This  first  day’s  drive  is  pleasantly  relieved  by 
an  hour’s  stop  at  Norris,  or  “Larry’s,”  a  sort  of 
camp  in  the  woods,  where  parties  coming  and 
going  meet  to  take  lunch  together,  and  ex¬ 
change  their  experiences.  Here  we  saw  our 
first  geyser,  which  of  course  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  wonder,  though  put  out  of  sight  by 
what  we  were  to  see  afterwards,  and  indeed 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  at  the  Fountain 
Geyser  Basin,  which  we  reached  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Here  is  a  whole  field  of  geysers,  that 
boil  and  bubble,  and  fume  and  sputter,  and 
toss  their  spray  into  the  air. 

It  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  travelling  in  the' 
Yellowstone  Park  that,  while  one  has  all  the 
romance  of  a  life  in  the  woods,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  the  comforts  of  civilization.  There 
is  no  need  of  roughing  it.  Although  the  Park 
is  65  miles  long  by  56  wide,  it  is  so  mapped 
out  that  inside  of  a  week,  indeed  in  five 
days,  he  can  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  points 
of  greatest  interest,  travelling  over  good  roads, 
and  sleep  every  night  in  a  clean  bed.  But  if  one 
wishes  to  take  it  more  leisurely, there  are  camp¬ 
ing  parties,  that  get  up  an  excursion  by  them¬ 
selves,  going  on  their  own  hook,  carrying 
their  own  provisions,  and  pitching  their  tents 
under  the  trees.  In  this  way  they  can  wander 
about  at  will,  and  have  a  good  time  at  very 
little  expense. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  pleasure  seekers 
for  whom  this  is  not  the  place :  those  who  are 
after  sport.  This  is  not  a  bunting  ground. 
Fishing  is  permitted,  though  only  with  hook 
and  line,  but  not  hunting.  Indeed  this  is 
the  one  thing  that  is  forbidden,  and  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  the  law.  The  reason  foi 
this  is  obvious.  One  object  of  setting  aside 
the  Park  is  to  have  a  National  Preserve  for 
the  elk  and  the  buffalo,  and  other  animals 
that  are  native  to  our  plains  and  our  moun 
tains,  but  that  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  Already  the  buffaloes  that  once  cov¬ 
ered  the  Western  prairies  are  exterminated. 
Here  there  is  a  herd  of  three  or  four  hundred 
that  are  kept  in  this  Preserve  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
crease,  that  there  may  bo  at  least  a  remnant  of 
these  “  native  Americans.  ”  Lest  any  of  them 
should  be  shot,  no  man  is  allowed  to  bring 
a  gun  into  the  Park  I  If  he  pleads  innocent 
intentions,  and  only  wishes  to  have  it  when 
he  goes  out,  he  is  required  to  give  secur¬ 
ity  for  his  good  behavior  in  having  the 
trigger  strapped  and  sealed  so  that  be  cannot 
fire  it  off ;  and  if  he  breaks  his  faith,  his  gun 
is  taken  from  him  and  be  is  arrested.  How 
quickly  the  law  takes  him  in  hand,  I  saw  last 
night  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel, 
when  I  perceived  a  stir  in  the  ball,  occasioned 
by  a  man’s  showing  himself  who  some  months 
since  had  shot  ten  or  a  dozen  buffaloes.  He 
was  at  once  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and 
marched  over  to  the  guard  bouse  I 

Thus  watched  over  by  good  angels,  this  Park 
is  the  Paradise  of  dumb  animals,  and  indeed 
of  all  God’s  creatures,  except  where  man  has 
smitten  it  with  a  curse.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  said  by  old  woodsmen  and  hunters 
that  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  know  that  they 
are  under  a  kind  of  protection.  This  I  did 
not  believe  at  first,  and  don’t  quite  believe 
it  now ;  but  they  say  that  if  any  of  the 
herds  stray  across  the  border,  and  come  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  the  hunter,  and  hear  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  they  start  in  a  wild  stampede 
for  the  Park,  and  stop  not  till  they  are  within 
the  pale  of  safety.  And  not  only  elk  and  buffalo, 
but  wild  animals  grow  tame.  Man  and  beast 
have  renounced  hostilities,  and  are  brought  in¬ 
to  friendly  relations.  Even  bears,  that  are  so 
much  of  a  terror  to  settlers  in  the  woods,  have 
joined  the  Peace  Society,  and  if  they  do  not 


“eat  straw  like  the  ox,”  yet  they  seem  so  far 
domesticated  as  to  cease  to  be  objects  of  fear 
or  of  danger.  We  were  told  how  they  come  - 
about  the  houses  and  make  themselves  at  home. 
To  be  sure,  this  devotion  to  a  domestic  life  is 
not  altogether  disinterested,  for  they  are,  like 
Tammany  politicians,  after  the  pickings  and 
stealings,  and,  like  the  said  politicians  again, 
they  have  sensitive  nostrils  to  tell  them  where 
to  find  what  they  are  after.  If  there  has  been 
a  big  dinner  at  a  hotel,  they  snuff  the  fragrance 
from  afar,  and  it  is  a  temptation  that  no  bear’s 
virtue  can  resist.  And  so  at  nightfall  they 
come  out  of  the  woods,  and  begin  to  snuff 
round  the  kitchen,  and  put  their  noses  into  the 
tubs  which  contain  the  refuse  of  the  feast. 

At  the  Fountain  Hotel,  where  we  spent  the 
first  night,  they  told  us  the  bears  were  such 
frequent  visitors  that  they  did  not  take  any 
j  notice  of  them.  “Why,  only  last  night,”  said 
one  of  theboys,“  we  had  quite  a  ‘posse’  of  them. 
Big  and  little,  old  bears  and  cubs,  I  counted 
thirteen  I  They  came  round  to  the  kitchen  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  and  poked  into  everything,  and 
had  lots  of  fun  1”  But  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  a  bear  that  I  see 
with  my  own  eyes  is  worth  a  dozen  that  I  hear 
about.  So  I  answered:  “You  say  you  had  a 
dozen  last  night;  show  me  one  I”  “Well,”  said 
the  boy,  apparently  chagrined  that  I  did  not 
quite  trust  him,  “there  is  one  out  in  the  lot 
now!”  “Where  is  he?”  I  cried;  “show him  to 
me  I”  Whereupon  he  led  the  way  across  the 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  sure  enough  there  stood  a  huge 
cinnamon  bear,  nosing  among  some  tin  cans 
for  tbe  remnants  of  delicacies  that  might  still 
be  toothsome  to  his  royal  taste.  He  did  not 
show  any  fierceness  at  our  appearance,  but 
now  and  then  raised  his  head  and  looked  us 
in  the  face.  Of  course,  if  he  had  taken  a  step» 
towards  us,  we  should  have  found  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  but  as  he  did  not 
move,  we  plucked  up  courage  to  advance  a 
little  nearer,  followed,  at  a  safe  distance,  by 
stragglers  from  the  hotel ;  whereupon  Bruin, 
instead  of  charging  upon  us,  turned  his  huge 
bulk,  and  moved  off,  not  rapidly,  but  with 
proper  dignity,  back  into  the  woods  and  part¬ 
ly  up  the  hill.  But  he  was  a  peaceable  old 
gentleman,  for  he  walked  right  into  a  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  cows  were  grazing,  that  did 
not  even  raise  their  heads,  but  went  on 
cropping  the  grass.  They  let  the  bear  alone, 
and  be  let  them  alone  I  As  to  “the  humans” 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  if  the  bear 
had  any  thoughts  about  it,  no  doubt  it  was  that 
we  were  very  uncivil  to  intrude  upon  his  do¬ 
main.  But,  as  we  did  not  attempt  active  hos¬ 
tilities,  he,  like  the  King  of  Spain,  having 
marched  up  the  hill,  now  marched  down 
again,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  what  is  one 
great  duty  of  bears  as  well  as  of  men,  eating 
his  supper ;  whereupon  Mabel  and  I,  like  two 
foolish  children,  real  “Babes  in  tbe  Wood,”  ran 
towards  him  1  Of  course,  if  he  had  stood  bis 
ground,  or  moved  a  single  step  towards  us,  we 
should  have  been  frightened  out  of  our  wits, 
and  run  for  dear  life.  But,  lol  the  monster 
once  more  “turned  tail,”  and  retreated  into 
tbe  forest,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  did 
not  care  to  “  pursue  the  subject” !  Of  course, 
we  were  immensely  set  up  by  our  “victory,” 
though  it  suggested  to  me  a  moral  reflection, 
that  what  is  called  “victory”  is  not  always 
owing  to  the  courage  of  the  assailant,  but 
quite  as  often  to  tbe  cowardice  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  !  It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  poetical  justice  if  tbe  bear  had  turned 
on  the  “Babes  in  tbe  Wood”  and  tom  them  in 
pieces,  though  in  that  case,  to  complete  the 
tragic  history,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
that  the  robins  sbould  come  and  cover  the 
Babes  with  the  leaves  of  the  forest  I 
Here  ended  the  first  day.  H.  M.  F. 
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ENRICHMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  8EBYICE. 

By  Henry  Freeerred  Smith. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Cuyler  recently  called 
nttention  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
Tariety  is  found  in  the  public  services  of  our 
Presbyterian  churches.  He  seemed  rather  to 
regret  that  he  could  no  longer  count  on  know¬ 
ing  exactly  the  sort  of  service  he  should  find 
on  entering  a  Presbyterian  church.  In  some 
he  found  (if  my  memory  serves  me  right)  the 
General  Confession  of  the  Episcopal  Prayer 
Book,  in  some  the  recitation  of  the  creed  by 
the  congregation,  in  some  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  What  struck  me  in  read¬ 
ing  his  article  was  that  these  are,  all  three, 
parts  of  very  ancient  liturgies,  and  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  marks  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  Apostle’s  Creed 
and  tbs  Lord’s  Prayer  this  is  commonly  known. 
With  reference  to  the  General  Confession,  the 
fact  is  not  so  patent,  and  this  must  be  my  ex¬ 
cuse  for  calling  attention  to  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

The  General  Confession  and  Absolution 
which  form  the  opening  of  the  order  of  Mom 
ing  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  have  long  been  known  to  be  taken 
from  Calvin’s  Strasburg  Liturgy.  Even  if  it 
had  originated  with  Calvin,  the  churches  of 
the  Beformed  Faith  and  Order  would  have 
reason  to  welcome  this  as  one  of  the  ties  bind¬ 
ing  them  to  their  Anglican  brethren.  But 
recent  researches  have  shown  that  Calvin  only 
adopted  what  had  already  been  in  use  in  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Strasburg  before  his 
coming.  So  early  as  1594  the  Reformation  had 
BO  far  advanced  in  the  old  city  that  a  preach¬ 
er,  Schwarz  (or  Latinized,  as  so  frequently  in 
those  times,  into  Niger),  had  introduced 
“Mass  in  the  German  Language,”  and  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  against  him  before  the  mag 
istrates.  These  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  movement  and  merely  recommended  the 
accuser  to  have  frank  and  friendly  conference 
with  the  accused.  The  German  service  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  based  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Liturgy,  in  which  the  Confiteor  and 
Absolution  are  almost  the  opening  parts  of  the 
Mass. 

Our  certain  knowledge  of  the  form  in  use  is 
based  upon  a  book  entitled,  “La  Manyere  de 
faire  Prieres  aux  Eglises  Francoyses,”  printed 
in  1542,  the  year  in  which  Calvin  went  to 
Geneva.  Certain  facts,  however,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  1589,  or  even  in  1587,  the 
German  churches  of  Strassburg  used  a  similar 
form.  The  French  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  German,  and  translated  reads  as  follows : 

“My  brethren,  let  each  one  of  us  present 
himself  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  with  con¬ 
fession  of  his  faults  and  sins,  following  my 
words  with  a  sincere  heart : 

“Lord  God,  eternal  and  almighty  Father, 
we  confess  unfeignedly  before  Thy  Holy 
Majesty  that  we  are  miserable  sinners,  con¬ 
ceived  and  bom  in  sin,  inclined  to  do  evil, 
useless  for  any  good,  and  that  we  constantly 
disobey  Thy  holy  commandments,  by  which 
[disobedience]  we  bring  (by  Thy  just  judg¬ 
ment)  ruin  and  destruction  upon  ourselves. 

“But,  O  Lord,  we  are  grieved  at  ourselves, 
and  we  condemn  ourselves  and  our  sins  with 
true  repentance,  desiring  that  Thy  grace  and 
help  may  be  extended  to  our  miserable  estate. 

“Graciously  pity  us,  therefore,  merciful 
God  and  Father,  the  One  full  of  loving  kind¬ 
ness,  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  blotting  out  our  sins  and  stains,  be 
merciful  to  us  and  increase  from  day  to  day 
the  graces  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end  that 
we,  recognizing  our  sinfulness  with  ail  our 
heart,  may  be  so  grieved  as  to  feel  true  peni¬ 
tence,  such  as  will  mortify  all  our  sins  and 
produce  in  us  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and 
nnocence  well  pleasing  unto  Thee.  ” 


The  formula  of  Absolution,  which  followed 
immediately,  was  in  substance  the  following: 

“Let  each  one  of  you  acknowledge  himself 
to  be  a  sinner,  bumbling  himself  before  God, 
and  let  him  believe  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
will  be  merciful  to  him  in  Jesus  Christ.  To 
all  those  who  thus  repent  and  seek  unto  Jesus' 
Christ  for  salvation,  I  declare  absolution  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen.” 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  making  the 
verbiage  of  my  translation  conform  to  that  of 
the  General  Confession,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
make  the  resemblance  closer  than  it  really  is. 
But  the  resemblance  will  be  found  striking, 
however  the  comparison  is  made.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Strassburg  Liturgy  in- 
fiuenced  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  I  can¬ 
not  now  speak.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
former  appeared  in  London  as  early  as  1551. 
But  owing  to  the  infiuence  which  Calvin  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  English  reformers,  the  substance 
of  the  Liturgy  was  doubtless  known  there 
earlier. 

What  interests  us  more  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  should  judge  the  reintroduction  of 
this  and  other  ecumenical  forms  of  public 
worship  into  the  Presbyterian  service.  And 
here  we  must  be  guided  by  the  rule  which 
Calvin  himself  formulated  and  followed:  “St. 
Paul  commands  that  whatever  is  done  in  the 
Church  shall  bear  relation  to  the  edification 
of  all.”  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  such  of 
our  congregations  as  have  introduced  into 
their  service  new  features  “for  the  edification 
of  all,”  have  been  led  to  choose  what  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  usage  in  so  large  a  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

Helwan.  Egypt.  December  21. 1894. 

A  LEAF  FROM  DR.  SHEDD'8  BIOORAPHT. 

By  the  Bev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  B.I). 

No  one  who  was  ever  privileged  to  know 
Dr.  Sbedd  could  fail  to  recognize  in  him  two 
great  master  qualities:  lofty  ability  and  bum¬ 
ble  piety.  These^  united  to  endow  him  with 
genuine  greatness.  The  numerous  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  him  of  late  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  press  have  borne  abundant  testimony 
to  bis  intellectual  and  spiritual  worth ;  but 
there  are  known  to  me  three  simple  incidents 
of  his  life  which  would  seem  to  be  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  any  that  have  been  referred  to,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  should  be  familiar  to  all  who 
loved  him  and  are  sure  to  interest  such,  I 
venture  even  at  this  late  day  to  record  them. 

The  first  is  an  honorable  witness  to  bis  ex¬ 
ceptional  argumentative  power.  When  the 
North  American  Review  arranged  with  Dr. 
Sbedd  to  write  his  article  on  “Eternal  Punish¬ 
ment,”  it  also  engaged  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
to  answer  it  in  the  following  issue,  agreeing 
to  send  him  advance  sheets  of  the  article  the 
moment  they  were  ready.  Mr.  Beecher  was 
on  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  West  when  the 
proof  was  forwarded  to  him.  He  read  it  with 
care,  and  though  he  had  been  eager  to  write 
the  reply,  having  just  spoken  out  from  his 
pulpit  with  great  vehemence  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  immediately  telegraphed  from  Den¬ 
ver:  “Cancel  engagement.  Shedd  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  half  believe  in  Eternal  Punishment 
now  myself.  Get  somebody  else.  ”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  no  one  was  ever  found  who  did 
satisfactorily  answer  that  article,  and  the 
reason  for  this  those  who  have  sat  under  bis 
lectures  can  readily  understand.  Dr.  Shddd’s 
premises  were  presented  with  such  intellectual 
acumen  and  force  that  they  were  difficult  to 
assail,  and  when  once  they  were  granted, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  his  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  other  two  incidents  illustrate  Dr. 
Sbedd ’s  beautiful  piety,  and  were  connected 


with  the  writer’s  personal  experience.  Meet¬ 
ing  him  on  one  of  the  avenues  near  his  home 
shortly  after  bis  retirement  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  seminary  professorship,  I  asked 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation, 
what  he  was  expecting  to  do  now  that  be  was 
at  leisure,  and  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  be  would  give  the  world  some  further 
volumes  from  bis  pen.  “What  am  I  going  to 
dot”  he  said,  looking  me  in  the  eye  with  a 
serene  and  penetrating  gaze,  “What  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  dot  What  every  man  of  my  age  ought 
to  do.  of  course — try  to  get  ready  to  die.” 
Could  there  be  anything  more  impressive 
coming  as  it  did  from  so  strong,  so  sincere  a 
man  as  Dr.  Shedd  ?  It  was  a  scene  in  my  life 
which  can  never  fade  from  my  memory,  and 
I  have  thanked  a  kindly  providence  for  it 
again  and  again. 

The  last  incident  occurred  about  a  year  ago 
at  the  home  of  a  brother  minister  in  this  city, 
where  a  circle  of  clergymen,  of  which  Dr. 
Shedd  was  a  member,  was  holding  its  weekly 
meeting.  The  Doctor  was  present  for  the  first 
time  in  several  months,  having  been  suffering 
from  prolonged  bodily  weakness.  Two  of  his 
recent  students,  when  an  opportunity  offered, 
took  pains  to  welcome  him  back  and  to  assure 
him  of  their  prayer  that  he  might  speedily 
improve  in  health.  This  was  his  touching  re¬ 
sponse:  “Oh,  no;  my  work  is  done;  I  realize 
this  And  what  a  poor  work  it  has  been  I  I 
do  not  like  to  look  back  upon  it.  But  I  am 
not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  anything  I  have 
done  or  am.  There  is  too  much  talk  in  these 
days  about  character.  I  am  going  into  the 
other  world  trusting  in  the  character  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.”  How  grandly  he  ful¬ 
filled  that  promise  I  He  died  a  death  of  the 
simplest  and  humblest  faith.  It  was  the 
death,  not  of  a  learned,  self-centered  scholar, 
but  of  a  gentle,  simple- hearttd  child.  What 
a  lesson  upon  the  secret  of  greatness  and  the 
power  of  humility  this  man  has  taught  us  I 
May  the  dear  Lord  endue  us  all  with  hie  spirit 
and  suffer  us  not  to  forget  the  life'  which  he 
lived  among  us. 

A  man  sometimes  suffers  from  his  own  rep¬ 
utation.  That  is  to  say,  a  reputation  in  one 
line  of  work,  which  has  brought  him  very 
conspicuously  before  the  public,  and  given 
him  great  notoriety,  may  blind  careless  ob¬ 
servers  to  the  fact  that  he  is  equally  fitted  for 
work  of  a  different  kind.  Thus  Dr.  Parkhurst 
baa  become  noted  for  his  boldness  and  persist¬ 
ence  in  attacking  political  corruption  in  this 
city.  In  this  he  has  truly  fought  a  good  fight, 
and  gained  a  great  victory.  But  this  very 
fact,  while  it  gives  him  a  wide  reputation, 
may  lead  some  to  forget  that  he  is  also  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel,  a  work  which  is  very  dear 
to  bis  heart,  and  in  which  it  is  the  joy  of  his 
life  to  be  engaged.  As  a  revelation  of  this 
other  side  of  the  man,  let  our  readers  turn 
over  to  the  12th  and  18th  pages  and  read  his 
sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  in 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
a  political  contest,  or  anything  which  would 
show  that  be  also  wields  a  tremendous  battle- 
axe  against  outside  forme  of  iniquity. 

Mrs.  Walter  Condict  has  been  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  missions  to  the  ladies  of  St. 
Paul  and  also  giving  Scripture  readings,  with 
much  acceptance,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
action  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of 
Presbytery  on  another  page.  Mrs.  Condict 
is  now  in  New  York  and  may  be  addressed  at 
58  Fifth  Avenue,  where  she  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  doing  excellent  service  for  the  cause. 
She  has  recently  returned  from  a  missionary 
1  journey  around  the  world. 


January  17,  1895. 
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18  A  MAN  LESS  A  MAN  BECAUSE  HE  IS  A 
MINISTEB  f 

Hm  b«  a  double  penonalitjf  Is  be  two  men  In  one: 
m  aort  of  J ekyll  and  Hyde,  a  combination  In  wblob 
one  part  of  blm  Is  tbe  ealnt.  bat  wltb  a  wleked 
partner,  on  whom  he  can  throw  tbe  blame  of  hla 
misdeeds,  while  by  means  of  bis  holy  ofllce  be 
can  shirk  tbe  oblicatlons  of  an  ordinary  eitlsen 
to  society  ? 

la  a  man  leaa  a  man  hecauae  he  ia  a  miniater  f 
This  seems  a  strange  question,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  forced  upon  us  by  tbe  course  of  things 
in  our  New  York  Presbytery,  where  one  of 
■our  pastors,  who  has  rendered  services  to  this 
city  which  are  beyond  all  estimate,  is  disap¬ 
proved  by  one  stalwart  accuser  as  having 
transgressed  the  strict  rules  of  his  profession, 
in  doing  what  would  have  been  heroic  and 
splendid  if  he  bad  done  it  merely  as  a  citizen 
or  a  man,  but  what  be  is  forbidden  to  do  as 
a  minister  of  the  Oospel ! 

This  theory  of  a  double  personality  has  some 
conveniences,  as  it  enables  a  man  to  play  bide- 
and  seek  with  himself,  and  throw  off  at  once 
both  his  obligations  and  his  sins  as  may  suit 
his  convenience,  as  in  the  case  of  a  German 
prince,  who  was  a  duke  and  a  bishop.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  had  the  unepiscopal  habit  of 
swearing  like  a  pirate,  but  when  reproved  for 
it  as  unworthy  of  a  bishop,  be  relieved 
his  conscience,  if  he  bad  any,  and  dodged 
responsibility,  by  sayihg  that  he  swore,  not  as 
A  bishop,  but  as  a  duke!  “Ah  yes,”  was  the 
answer,  “but  when  the  devil  comes  for  the 
duke,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop?” 

This  is  putting  the  matter  very  baldly,  but 
is  there  not  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts  a  very 
frequent  use  of  this  double  personality  as  a 
means  of  escaping  responsibility  for  evil  that 
we  have  done,  or  duty  that  we  have  left  un¬ 
done?  Against  this  shirking  of  the  proper 
burdeffs  of  life  every  man  who  really  desires 
to  d^  his  whole  work  in  this  world  owes 
himself  to  protest  Man  is  not  a 
oouble  personality.  He  may  be  double  in  the 
sense  of  having,  along  with  bis  reason  and 
conscience,  an  animal  nature  which  exposes 
him  to  great  temptations ;  but  his  personality, 
«s  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  lies 
in  bis  will,  and  his  moral  obligations  can 
never  be  opposed  tbe  one  to  tbe  other.  Duty 
is  not  a  goddess  that  looks  two  ways.  It  is 
always  one  and  indivisible.  A  man,  as  be 
grows  in  knowledge  and  in  character,  sees 
things  more  clearly  and  acts  with  more  prompt¬ 
ness  and  determination.  Wherefore,  in  be¬ 
coming  a  minister,  be  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  man,  but  becomes  more  of  a  man  than  he 
was  before,  larger  in  every  way,  clearer  in  bis 
moral  vision,  stronger  in  will  and  braver  in 
facing  all  dangers.  And  hence  it  follows  that 
a  man  who  is  a  Christian,  not  merely  by  pro¬ 
fession,  but  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  is  in 
so  far  a  better  citizen  than  his  neighbors;  and 
by  the  same  reasoning  that  a  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  of  a  man,  and 
the  most  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  high-spirited 
citizen  of  the  Republic — who  not  only  does 
bis  own  duty  privately  in  the  way  of  thinking 
and  acting,  but  who  is  in  every  good  cause  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  whole  community 
round  him 

To  apply  this  to  tbe  case  here  in  New  York. 
We  bad  been  for  some  years  drifting  into  a 
state  in  which  this  was  one  of  the  worst  gov¬ 
erned  cities  in  Christendom.  The  whole  fab¬ 


ric  was  rotten  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  very 
foundations  of  society  were  sinking  beneath 
us.  How  should  we  get  out  of  this  bottomless 
pit,  into  which  we  were  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper?  Some  thought  the  way  to  bring  about 
a  reformation  was  to  pass  new  and  more  strin¬ 
gent  laws.  But  we  bad  been  “lawed"  to  death 
already.  “Well,  then!  see  that  the  lawa  are 
enforced !  ”  How  grand  that  sounds  I  But, 
ah,  there’s  tbe  rub  I  The  laws  must  be  en¬ 
forced,  if  at  all,  by  the  police,  who  are  them- 
aelvea  bribed  not  to  enforce  them  !  And  the  po¬ 
lice  justices  are  joined  in  this  league  of  infa¬ 
my  !  What  now  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Where  is  there  a  possibility  of  escape? 

In  this  extremity  a  small  band  of  young 
men,  with  a  brave  minister  at  tbeir  head,  de¬ 
termined  not  to  put  their  trust  in  laws  or  leg¬ 
islatures,  and  least  of  all  in  tbe  city  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  sink  an  artesian  well  on  this 
island  and  bore  down  to  tbe  very  bottom, 
where  they  should  get  among  dead  men’s 
bones  and  all  uncleanness,  and  bring  up  reve¬ 
lations  which  should  send  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  city,  and  raise  a  fury  of  indigna¬ 
tion  that  should  sweep  it  all  away. 

That  is  what  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  done,  and 
what  some  of  bis  brethren  criticize  him  for 
doing,  saying  that  he  might  have  done  it  as 
a  man,  but  not  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  1 

Well  indeed :  then  are  things  turned  upside 
down;  the  man  is  better  than  tbe  minister ; 
and  the  holy  office,  which  was  thought  to  lift 
him  above  his  fellows,  is  really  a  degrada¬ 
tion,  since  it  ties  bis  bands  and  his  feet ;  bis 
body  and  bis  soul.  If  a  young  man,  in  taking 
upon  him  tbe  vows  of  ordination,  thereby 
abridges  his  liberty  to  go  down  into  any  depth  of 
darkness  to  save  them  that  are  lost,  then  had 
he  better  stand  aloof. 

But  the  assumption  is  utterly  false.  Our 
Saviour  never  put  such  restraint  upon  His  dis¬ 
ciples  or  upon  Himself.  He  went  among  lost 
men  and  women,  to  the  horror  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  to  whom  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
publicans  and  harlots  would  go  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  before  them  I 

In  all  this  our  beloved  Dr.  Parkhurst  has 
followed  in  tbe  footsteps  of  his  Master.  True, 
he  has  had  to  walk  a  thorny  road.  He  has 
had  to  incur,  not  only  the  opposition  of  his 
enemies,  but,  what  was  harder  to  bear,  tbe 
hardly  concealed  criticism  of  some  of  his 
friends,  who  thought  be  was  going  too  far, 
and  compromising  tbe  ministry !  But  be  was 
not  restrained  by  fear  of  losing  his  reputation. 
That  was  the  last  thing  he  thought  of.  What 
he  was  after  was  to  save  the  bodies  and  tbe 
souls  of  his  fellow-creatures,  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  venture  into  the  very  confines  of 
the  pit,  where  be  could  almost  see  tbe  lost  by 
the  light  of  the  fiames.  The  best  answer  to 
criticism  is  tbo  result,  in  the  number  of  those 
whom  he  has  brought  out  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  never  out 
of  bis  proper  sphere  when  be  is  ministering  to 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  or  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  human  soul.  Let  him  not  be  over¬ 
much  concerned  about  his  dignity.  Let  him 
do  bis  duty,  and  bis  dignity  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

It  would  save  dela^  in  the  answering  of  letters, 
if  all  letters  of  business  were  directed  simply  to  the 
office  of  The  Evangelist.  Many  are  directed  to  Dr. 
Field,  which  he  is  obliged  to  refer  to  others  for 
answer.  A  little  thoughtfulness  would  save  him 
this  necessity.  Besides  he  is  not  at  present  in  tbe 
city.  Since  the  death  of  both  his  brothers  whose 
homes  were  here,  he  has  but  one  brother  living, 
to  be  near  whom  Dr.  Field  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Washington,  where,  although  he  will 
write  weekly  for  The  Evangelist,  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  and  answer  office  correspondence. 


A  HEARTY  APPROVAL  OP  DR.  PARKHURST. 

When  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
ministers  and.  elders,  in  anticipation  of  a  discussion 
of  the  reform  work  of  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

The  Moderator,  Dr.  Booth,  explained  how  it  had 
been  left  over  from  the  former  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  At  6.30  P.M.  of  Dec.  lo,  when  only  fourteen 
members  were  on  the  floor,  and  these  anxious  to 
leave,  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  opposed 
by  an  objection  on  constitutional  grounds  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Mullally,  and  the  Moderator  de¬ 
cided  that  without  prejudice  the  resolution  might 
fittingly  be  laid  on  the  table  until  the  present 
meeting. 

Elder  Thomas  S.  Strong,  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church,  then  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  appreciates  and 
takes  pride  in  commending  the  persistent,  noble 
and  successful  efforts  of  one  of  its  own  members, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  to  improve  the 
morals  of  our  City,  by  arousing  the  public  con¬ 
science  and  by  procuring  evidence  of  official  cor¬ 
ruption  and  thus  causing  the  public  to  demand 
investigation  and  municipal  reform. 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  and  approve  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parkhurst’s  action,  because  conducted  purely 
in  the  interest  of  morality  and  honest  government, 
and  without  any  element  of  a  political  character. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Watson  said  that  the  Bible 
told  us  to  let  others  praise  us,  and  not  to  praise 
ourselves;  and  that  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery,  to  praise  him  would  be  to 
praise  ourselves.  He  therefore  moved  to  lay  the 
motion  of  Elder  Strong  on  the  table,  and  then  that 
all  rise  and  sing  the  Doxology!  To  this  wonderful 
suggestion  there  was  no  response.  The  Presbytery 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  turned  out  of  its 
course  by  a  proposal  to  sing  the  Doxology. 

Dr.  Mullally  then  explained  his  position,  con- 
tending  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  did  not  use  the  weapons 
put  into  his  hands  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  appeals  to 
the  sword  of  the  dvil  magistrate  and  of  human 
law.  Christ  gave  him  only  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God.  Finally,  he  said,  “If  you 
pass  this  resolution  you  will  set  back  by  about  a 
century  at  least,  tbe  healing  of  the  breach  between 
us  and  our  Southern  brethren,  because  it  was  on  an 
exactly  similar  point  that  they  separated  from  us.’’ 

When  Mullally  sat  down  there  was  a  call  for  the 
question,  which  might  have  been  done  on  the  spot, 
in  which  case  the  vote  would  have  lost  half  ite 
power.  At  the  insunt  Dr.  Field  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  asked  to  be  heard,  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment; 
for  be  felt  that  it  was  not  enough  to  pass  a  vote  in 
silence,  but  that  the  vote  should  be  emphasized  by 
some  distinct  expression  of  opinions.  And  then  in 
a  few  vigorous  sentences,  says  The  Tribune,  “He 
paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  reformer  had  gone  down  into  hell 
to  drag  up  out  of  that  place  some  of  the  poor 
wretches  he  had  found  there."  Growing  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  his  speech.  Dr.  Field  closed  with  these  earn¬ 
est  words,  which  were  loudly  applauded  ; 

“  Dr.  Parkhurst  never  fulfilled  his  duties  so  well 
as  when  he  did  the  work  which  we  are  considering 
to-day.  He  has  done  more  to  purify  the  city  of 
New  York  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.’’ 
The  Herald  anya,  “  Every  man  in  the  house  clapped 
except  Mullally.” 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample  then  moved  a  substitute 
resolution,  because,  he  said,  the  Presbytery  ought 
to  recognize  the  principles  of  moral  reform  in¬ 
volved  as  well  as  praise  the  reformer.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Still¬ 
well  then  pointed  out  that  the  Western  cities  were 
all  seeking  reformers  of  the  Parkhurst  pattern. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  said  that  if  the  Parkhurst 
Society  was  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  the  City 
Vigilance  League  ought  to  be  also. 

Dr.  Hastings,  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary — I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  reached 
something  intelligent,  some  manly,  Christian,  self- 
respecting  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke — I  don’t  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  moment  whether  we  pat  Parkhurst  on  the 
back  or  oot.  The  important  question  is  not 
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whether  the  Presbytery  endorses  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
but  whether  Dr.  Parkhurst  endorses  the  Presby¬ 
tery. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  Dm.  Van  Dyke, 
Sample  and  Strong  were  then  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  about  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  his  work.  After  consultation  they  presented 
the  following,  which  was  adopted  with  the  single 
negative  vote  of  Dr.  Mullally: 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
expresses  its  gratitude  for,  and  its  pride  in,  the 
persistent,  noble  and  successful  efforts  of  our  iel- 
low-Presbyter,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
D.D.,  in  the  interests  of  greatly  needed  municipal 
reform. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  success  which 
he  has  had  in  arousing  the  Christian  young  men 
of  the  city  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  moral  and 
religious  duties  as  citizens,  and  in  binding  them 
together  in  efforts  for  the  purification  of  our  civil 
and  social  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
as  the  agency  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regenei^ 
ated  and  saved,  and  therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
moral  teachings  of  Christ  must  be  applied  to  every 
sphere  of  life,  and  that  the  Church  should  bear  her 
testimony  for  righteousness  and  purity  in  all  human 
affairs.  We  heartily  commend  Dr.  Parkhurst  for 
the  faithful,  heroic  testimony  which  he  has  borne. 
We  thank  for  the  favor  which  has  made  his 
efforts  for  reform  successful,  and  we  implore  God's 
blessing  upon  them  that  they  may  be  permanent 
and  completely  triumphant. 

Dr.  Mullally  entered  a  formal  protest ;  and  the 
Presbytery  having  now  set  itself  altogether  right, 
proce^ed  to  other  business. 

DEFENSE  OF  SOUTHERNERS. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field : — Our  Presbytery  honored 
itself  as  well  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  by  the  practically 
unanimous  vote  with  which  it  adopted  the  resolu¬ 
tions  in  hearty  approbation  of  the  wise  Savonarola 
of  New  York.  But  there  is  one  point  attempted  to 


NO  BETREAT!  STEADf  ADVANCE! 

Nanking  has  ever  been  a  boisterous,  rest¬ 
less  place  in  its  attitude  toward  missionaries. 
The  Rev.  T.  W.  Houston  writes  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  during  the  excitement  of  the  war : 

Again  I  feel  that  we  have  so  much  to  thank 
our  Lord  for  that  I  want  others  to  rejoice  with 
us.  We  are  all  at  the  station  and  all  well. 
About  two  weeks  ago  some  alarming  news  in 
connection  with  the  war  came,  and  the  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  Shanghai  advised  us  to  send 
ladies  and  children  to  that  port  for  safety. 
It  was  very  hard  to  think  of  leaving  the  work, 
perhaps  for  some  months,  and  this  meant  the 
disbanding  of  girls’  schools  and  women’s 
work.  But  the  packing  began  and  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  very  unwillingly.  No  one  wanted 
to  go,  but  some  from  other  missions  got  off. 
Our  ladies  lingered  for  a  week,  pretending  to 
pack.  When  finally  the  question,  “Shall  we 
go  to-morrow  or  stay?”  bad  to  be  settled,  we 
prayed  and  consulted,  and  then  said,  “No; 
we’ll  not  leave  the  work  until  there  is  more 
danger  than  we  can  see  now.”  Then  our 
hearts  were  at  ease,  and  feeling  sure  that  the 
Lord  would  lead  us  in  our  perplexity,  we  un¬ 
packed  our  boxes,  put  down  our  carpets,  and 
prepared  for  the  winter.  This  stopped  the 
exodus.  No  others  went.  As  we  go  on  the 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  on  the 
Proposed  Plan  of  Federation  will  attract  attention. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  when,  after 
careful  consideration,  such  bodies  as  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  Cayuga  and  Cincinnati  disapprove  it,  those 
that  made  haste  to  indorse  it  on  their  first  coming 
together  in  the  Autumn  may  well  begin  to  question 
themselves.  They  acted  in  good  faith,  of  course,  but 
hastily,  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  all  the 
steps  to  a  consummation  in  itself  desirable,  must 
also  be  good  and  wise,  or  at  any  rate  of  little  mo¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  end  was  reached.  Whereas,  so 
great  and  grave  a  matter  calls  for  deliberation,  and 
the  best  and  fairest  wisdom  of  the  Church.  Above 
all,  there  should  be  nothing  like  haste  in  its  adop¬ 
tion. 


friends.  Dr.  Mullally  assumed  to  speak  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South,  and  prophesied  that 
such  action  as  was  taken  would  be  received  as  a 
slap  in  the  face,  and  would  postpone 
century  ! 

Now  the  Southern  Church  has  a  right  to  its  own 
views  as  to  the  constitutional  limit  to  ecclesiastical 
deliverances  regarding  matters  involving  political 
issues.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  brethren  in 
the  South  will  take  their  would-be  exponents’  opin. 
ion  as  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
when  they  know  what  that  action  is,  and  under¬ 
stand  that  all  the  politics  there  is  in  it,  is  the  very 
same  which  is  imbedded  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  on  which  New  Testament  ethics  are 
based.  Much  less  will  the  best  men  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Church  sympathize  with  the  spirit  which 
arrayed  this  lone  supporter  of  Tammany  and 
Breckinridge  against  the  noble  leader  in  the  cause 
of  moral  and  municipal  reform. 

I  have  lived  and  travelled  in  the  South,  and 
know  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  high  moral  princi¬ 
ple,  and  the  ardent  admiration  for  a  courageous 
leader  in  a  grand  cause,  which  mark  its  true  sons. 
I  know  the  contempt  that  high-minded  Southerners 
and  woman — those  to  the  manor  bom  and  not  im¬ 
ported  representatives — feel  for  politicians  in  Church 
or  State,  who  are  blind  to  the  moral  qualities  that 
are  always  present  in  the  heroic  character. 

Knowing  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which 
the  true  Southerner  regards  a  noble  deed  nobly 
done  by  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  non-political  resolutions  of  the  Presbytery 
expressing  its  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  wha^ 
has  been  done  by  a  brave  pastor  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  will  hinder  in  the  least  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Nay,  the 
high  and  generous  spirits  of  the  South,  the  best  of 
its  youth  in  particular,  who  are  to  guide  its  future 
history,  will  be  drawn  towards  Northern  Christians 
more  strongly  because  of  the  work  of  a  Parkhurst 
and  the  earnest  sympathy  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Presbytery  than  by  any  possible  ecclesiastical  deliv¬ 
erances  or  strategy.  Yours  faithfully, 

John  H.  Edwards. 


reunion  a 


his  preaching.  Last  Sabbath  we  held  com- 
inunioD  service,  and  nine  men  were  added  by 
baptism  on  profession  of  faith.  Sixteen  more 
applied  for  admission  into  the  church  and 
were  formed  into  a  catechumen’s  class. 

We  have  just  bad  another  unusual  experi¬ 
ence.  One  of  our  helpers  has  been  talking  for 
some  weeks  of  a  village  whose  people  wanted 
us  to  open  a  school.  I  was  slow  to  encourage 
the  idea,  fearing  it  was  merely  some  poor 
teacher  who  wanted  to  get  a  few  dollars  from 
us,  and  that  the  school  would  be  a  myth. 
There  have  been  such  cases,  and  the  schools 
now  under  our  care  have  been  established 

But  this  time 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
of  this  city,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
on  Monday  evening,  the  Slst  inst. ,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  to  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  bis  subject  will  be  “Some  Points 
in  Past  and  Present  Municipal  Reform.  ”  This 
being  practically  his  first  public  address  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  Lexow  Committee, 
those  who  attend  will  doubtless  hear  some 
plain  and  interesting  things.  This  reception 
to  him  will  also  be  particularly  significant, 
coming,  as  it  does,  after  the  unfortunate  and 
unrepresentative  attacks  upon  him  at  the  De¬ 
cember  meeting.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
doeswell  to  be  proud  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and 
every  Presbyterian  in  the  city  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  reception  to  do  him  honor.  Tick¬ 
ets  at  one  dollar  each  may  be  secured  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Booth,  19  East  16th  street. 


after  long  and  persistent  effort, 
it  was  the  other  side  that  showed  the  per¬ 
sistence,  and  fipally  I  appointed  a  day  to  meet 
them.  So  we  went  out  yesterday  and  met  the 
bead  men  of  the  village  and  ate  dinner  with 
them.  They  assured  me  that  they  all  desired 
the  Christian  school.  If  Ibis  was  established 
there  would  be  no  other  school,  and  they 
would  all  send  scholars.  So  we  made  an 
agreement,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  two 
chief  men  of  the  place  chosen  by  the  people  to 
represent  them  in  such  matters. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  invited 
to  begin  Christian  work  in  or  around  Nanking, 
and  it  makes  us  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
I  opening  for  our  station.  The  harvest  is  ripen- 
'  ing  fast.  “Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  He  will  thrust  out  more  laborers 
into  the  vineyard.  ” 


The  course  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Rhys-Davids 
on  the  History  and  Literature  of  Buddhism  is 
now  being  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
Columbia  College.  The  topic  for  the  evening 
of  January  22d  is  “Buddhist  Books  and  Their 
History.”  The  place  is  the  Carnegie  Chamber 
—Music  Hall,  57tb  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
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Life  and  Letters  of  John  Oreenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier.  By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifSin,  and 
Company.  1894. 

For  ten  years  before  Mr.  Whittier’s  death 
the  author  of  these  two  interesting  volumes 
was  collecting,  with  bis  friend’s  consent  and 
authority,  the  materials  for  his  biography. 
Mr.  Whittier  was  the  writer  of  many  letters ; 
correspondence,  indeed,  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  employment  of  bis  time,  and  he 
is  therefore  able  here  to  speak  mainly  for  him¬ 
self.  But  it  requires  a  nice  discrimination 
and  fine  tact  to  decide  just  how  and  in  what 
utterances  and  on  what  subjects  a  man  may 
most  truly  speak  for  himself  through  bis  let¬ 
ters,  and  Mr.  Pickard  has  not  been  wanting 
ih  the  qualities  needed  by  the  biographer  who 
follows  this  method.  He  has  been  especially 
happy  in  the  fairness  with  which  he  has  shown 
Whittier  in  the  process  of  development,  not 
attempting  to  picture  him  as  from  the  first 
fully  grown  and  matured  in  thought  or  wis¬ 
dom  or  judgment. 

Thus  his  early  letters  show  him  to  be 
strongly  partisan.  They  hardly  fit  in  with 
our  remembrance  of  the  benign  justice  of  his 
*  later  years,  but  to  read  them  is  to  become  at 
once  conscious  that  his  early  character  and 
sentiments  are  truly  pictured  here.  They  have 
something  of  the  crudity  of  unripe  fruit — a 
crudity  that  turns  to  fragrant  sweetness  under 
the  mellowing  influence  of  time.  So  it  was 
when  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old 
that  the  great  change  came  over  his  mind 
which  gave  to  him  the  jiower  of  a  truly 
poetic  utterance  of  the  thoughts  that  had  first 
burned  within  him  as  political  events  stirred 
his  soul  and  set  his  mind  ablaze. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  He  was  of 
Huguenot  descent.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  had  always  lived  upon  the 
same  land,  and  since  1G88  in  the  same  house 
— the  house  which  all  eyes  have  seen  through 
the  description  in  Snow  Bound,  although  if 
was  and  is  so  isolated  that  from  it  “no  neigh¬ 
bor’s  roof  has  ever  been  in  sight.”  A  poem 
which  Whittier  wrote  in  youth  about  his 
grandmother,  Sarah  Oreenleaf,  coming  as  a 
bride  to  this  lonely  house,  is  here  published 
for  the  first  time. 

He  came  of  a  gigantic  ancestry,  and  tena¬ 
cious  of  life.  Marrying  late  and  living  to  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  the  five  generations  in  lineal 
succession  of  which  the  poet’s  was  the  last, 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  two  years.  And  yet  not  one  of  these 
Metbusalems  lived  to  see  bis  grandson  I 

The  boy  had  no  schooling  except  that 
afforded  by  the  district  school,  until  he  was 
nineteen,  when  better  advantages  fell  briefly 
in  bis  way.  But  from  childhood  be  bad  high 
aspirations,  with  which  bis  mother  and  bis 
sister  Mary,  though  not  his  father,  sympa¬ 
thized.  As  a  youth  he  wrote  verses,  though 
nothing  of  value.  It  was  his  sister  who  'first 
sent  some  of  them  to  Garrison’s  “Free  Press,” 
and  the  delight  of  the  nineteen  year-old  boy 
at  seeing  hie  verse  in  print  was  very  great. 

It  was  after  this  that  he  went  to  Haverhill 
Academy  and  fitted  himself  for  teaching. 
Always,  delicate,  notwithstanding  his  sturdy 
ancestry,  he  owed  much  then  and  always  to 


bis  women  friends.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Dorothea  Dix,  Celia  Tbaxter,  Ade¬ 
laide  Proctor,  Eliazbeth  Phelps,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Fields,  are  among  the  distinguished  names 
of  his  closest  friends.  It  was  on  account  of 
his  delicate  health  that  after  bis  father’s 
death,  in  1886,  the  old  farm,  immemorably  in 
possession  of  bis  family,  was  sold,  and  the 
household  removed  to  Amesburg.  The  proximi¬ 
ty  of  a  Friends’  meeting-house  was  one  consid¬ 
eration  that  determined  this  change.  It  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
poet’s  habits  that  when  the  farm  was  sold  the 
family  horse  was  sold,  and  he  never  afterward 
owned  one. 

Before  this  change  was  made,  however, 
Whittier  bad  ardently  enlisted  in  the  crusade 
against  slavery.  From  his  twenty-seventh 
year  be  became  the  “Laureate  of  the  liberty 
party,”  but  he  became  much  more  than  this. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  con¬ 
vention  work,  correspondence,  and  journey- 
ings  multiplied  fast  npon  him.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  bis  life  was  often  in  danger, 
but  he  went  straight  forward,  publishing  bis 
poems,  laboring  bravely  in  the  cause,  until  at 
last,  after  long  toil  and  pain,  God  gave  him 
to  see  of  bis  heart’s  desire — the  freedom  of 
the  negro,  the  emancipation  of  the  nation 
from  a  worse  than  negro-slavery — the  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  false  idea.  That  was  a  thrilling  day 
for  him  when  in  1865  the  Emancipation 
Amendment  was  passed.  That  was  the  day 
when  the  sublime  thanksgiving  poem,  Laus 
Deo,  was  written.  It  wrote  itself,  bo  says, 
or  rather,  sang  itself  while  the  bells  were 
ringing  to  hail  the  victory  won. 

Whittier’s  religious  belief  was  that  which  is 
fast  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  animat¬ 
ing  spirit  of  all  religion,  that  which  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ard  describes  as  “the  root  idea  of  Quakerism, 
Immanuel,  God  with  us.”  How  perfectly 
be  lived  bis  faith  they  who  knew  him  knew, 
and  they  too  knew  who  knew  him  only 
through  his  poems.  The  poem  in  which  he 
embodied  his  creed  is  that  from  which  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  true  of  our 
hymns  was  taken,  the  stanzas  beginning, 

“  We  may  not  climb  the  heavenlr  steeps 
TobriDK  the  Lord  Christ  down." 

His  spirit  was  as  playful  as  it  was  gentlean  d 
devout  and  strong.  His  love  of  teasing  had  in 
it  the  genuine  Yankee  humor;  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  because  of  this  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
character  that  bis  love  of  all  living  things 
found  special  manifestation  in  fondness  for  a 
parrot. 

Of  his  literary  life  there  is  no  room  here  to 
speak,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  or  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 
His  connection  with  the  founding  and  early 
history  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  would  alone 
give  him  a  vital  share  in  the  development  of 
American  culture.  All  that  has  to  do  with 
this  subject  is  well  trea'ted.  The  biography 
closes  with  Holmes’s  beautiful  tribute  to 
Whittier  at  his  death. 

The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.  A  Pro¬ 
nouncing  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Names  in  Geography,  Biograhy,  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  History,  Ethnology,  Art,  Arcbeeology, 
Fiction,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Benja¬ 
min  E.  Smith,  A.M.,  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Century  Dictionary,  Assisted  by  a 
Number  oL  Eminent  Specialists.  New 
York  :  The  Centuiy  Company. 

The  valuable  Century  Dictionary  needed 
only  such  a  volume  as  this  to  complete  its 
usefulness.  The  title-page  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  its  scope,  as  the  names  cf  editor  and 
publishers  prove  that  no  pains  nur  expense 
have  been  spared  to  make  it  correct,  and  so 
far  as  usefulness  goes,  exhaustive.  Bound 
uniform  with  the  Dictionary,  it  will  probably 
be  the  one  of  all  the  seven  volumes  most  often 
consulted. 


Oeobob  William  Curtis.  By  Edward  Cary. 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Boston : 
Houghton,  MifBin  and  Company.  1894. 
$1.25. 

It  will  be  long  before  American  literature 
overlives  the  blow  of  George  William  Gortis’s 
death.  That  tribute  which  the  publishers  of 
Harper’s  Magaine  paid  him— of  keeping  for¬ 
evermore  vacant  the  Easy  Chair — was  the  best 
consolation  possible  to  many  who,  though 
never  having  seen  him,  yet  felt  his  loss  as  a 
personal  bereavement,  as  to  those  who  knew 
him  it  seemed  the  inevitable  tribute.  Who, 
indeed,  that  recognizes  what  he  did  for  litera¬ 
ture,  what  be  did  for  morals  and  for  beauty 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  American  peo 
pie  in  all  that  in  every  sphere  was  best— what 
one  of  these,  however  eminent  for  literary 
achievement,  would  willingly  have  seated  him 
self  in  that  chair?  Now  we  have  a  biography 
of  him  that  is  as  nearly  worthy  of  him,  per¬ 
haps,  as  anything  that  could  be  said  or  writ¬ 
ten  can  be.  It  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  it 
gives  the  picture  of  his  mind  and  heart,  it 
estimates  the  work  he  did  for  the  world.  It 
does  this  with  feeling  all  the  more  evi¬ 
dently  deep  and  true  because  it  is  so  firmly 
kept  in  restraint.  The  work  is  not  a  eulogy, 
but  a  true  biography ;  it  shows  the  man  as 
he  was,  so  fine,  so  frank,  so  fearless,  so  un 
spoiled  by  fear  or  doubt,  so  bright,  so  nobly 
true.  Much  of  this  is  revealed  in  his  letters, 
every  word  of  which  is  precious  now. 

Kathleen  Carmichael’s  Recollections.  By 
Mrs.  Houston.  Dublin  and  Belfast :  Eason 
and  Son. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  work  has  the  interest  of  a  story 
written,  not  by  one  who  has  made  special 
notes  for  local  coloring,  but  by  one  who  is  to 
the  manner  born.  Mrs.  Houston  has,  bow 
ever,  lived  much  in  America,  and  a  part  of 
her  purpose  is  evidently  to  show  this  country 
to  her  own  countrymen  and  women  in  the 
favorable  light  in  which  she  herself  sees  it. 
The  story  is  full  of  incident,  and  full,  too,  of 
religious  feeling.  It  belongs  rather  to  an 
older  time,  in  style  and  method,  but  no  one 
can  find  fault  with  it  for  lack  of  interest. 

Old  English  Songs.  From  Various  Sources. 
With  Illustratrions  by  Hugh  Tompson, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Company.  $3. 

This  prettily  illustrated  book  contains  only 
well  known  favorites  on  its  broad-margined 
pages.  Here  we  find  Coridon’s  Song,  and  the 
good  old  glee.  Who  liveth  so  merry,  and  the 
ballad.  Come,  Sweet  Lass,  and  the  stirring 
hunting  Song,  A  Hunting  we  will  go,  and  sev 
eral  others  that  were  written  long  ago.  The 
illustrations  are  spirited  and  appropriate. 

Six  Months  Among  the  Palm  Groves,  Coral 
Reefs,  and  Volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop.  First 
American  Edition  Reprinted  from  the 
Fifth  English  Edition.  Illustrated.  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  92.25.' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  special  interest  for 
Americans  in  things  Hawaiian  just  now,  and 
the  American  edition  of  this  book  will  find  a 
double  welcome.  For  Miss  Bishop  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  traveller  and  knows  what  to  see  and  where 
to  look  for  it.  She  knows,  too,  how  to  tell 
about  it,  an  excellent  thing  in  travellers. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan.  By  Lafoadio 
Hearn.  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Mr.  Hearn  has  a  pleasant  style  with  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  power.  He  tells  about  the 
every-day  things  of  Japanese  life,  the  things 
that  are  familiar  to  the  people  who  live  there, 
but  unfamiliar  to  outsiders.  Yet  intimate  as 
the  book  is,  it  is  never  gossipy,  never  trivial. 
The  thinirs  that  Mr.  Hearn  tells  are  worth 
telling  and  are  well  told.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  folk-lore  in  the  book,  and  far  more  of  local 
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history  than  is  generally  tol>e  found  in  works 
of  this  kind. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Dodge  has  the  most  enviable  lot  of  any 
An-erican  woman.  Surely  he  would  have 
thought  BO  who  said,  “Let  me  make  the  songs 
of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws,”  for  he  would  have  perceived  that  to 
mould  the  literary  and  artistic  tastes  of  the 
children  of  a  nation  is  to  deeply  influence  that 
nation’s  moral  character,  and  so  its  subsequent 
history.  Mrs.  Dodge,  however,  is  more  than 
the  editor  of  St.  Nicholas.  She  is  the  author 
of  charming  stories  for  children,  and  of 
equally  charming  poems.  The  last  are  now 
oollected  into  a  very  beautiful  volume  under 
the  felicitous  title.  When  Life  is  Young.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  every  age  will  welcome  it.  (The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company.  $1.25.) 

Those  who  are  forming  reading  circles  or 
dramatic  associations  will  find  the  beautiful 
little  AriA  Shakespeare,  the  last  volumes  of 
which  are  now  out,  admirably  adapted  to 
their  use.  The  edition  has  several  distinctive 
features.  Each  play  is  in  a  separate  volume, 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet 
is  clearly  printed  from  new  type.  The  text 
is  complete  and  unabridged,  and  conforms  to 
the  latest  scholarly  editions,  while  the  charm¬ 
ing  designs  by  Frank  Howard  (first  published 
in  1838),  five  hundred  in  all,  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  reproduced,  making  a  series  of  delicate 
outline  plates.  The  series  is  complete  in  forty 
volumes,  and  issued  in  four  styles,  at  prices 
ranging  from  forty  cents  a  volume  to  885  for 
the  complete,  unbroken  set.  (Putnam’s.) 

In  Pictures  of  Swedish  Life,  or  Svea  and  Her 
Children,  Mrs.  Woods-Baker  shows  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  subject  and  an  excellent  gift 
for  telling  what  she  knows.  The  book  is  not 
a  history  nor  a  study  of  institutions,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  title  page  proclaims  it  to  be,  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  simple,  homely,  neigh¬ 
borly  life  of  Sweden.  Even  before  coming 
upon  her  portrait  one  thinks  involuntarily  of 
Frederika  Bremer,  if  one  is  old  enough  to 
remember  her ;  and  if  one  is  old  enough  for 
that,  the  frank,  kindly,  soulful  face  of  Jenny 
Lind  as  she  sang  in  Castle  Garden  or  Tripler 
Hall  rises  up  also  before  the  mental  vision,  as 
if  these  “pictures”  were  her  natural  setting. 
(Randolph’s.  $3.) 

Mr.  Orison  Swett  Harden  has  written,  or 
rather,  has  made  “a  book  of  inspiration  and 
enoouragement  to  all  who  are  struggling  along 
the  paths  of  knowledge  and  duty.  ”  The  work 
is  called.  Pushing  to  the  Front,  or  Success 
Under  Difficulties,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  notable  men 
and  women.  Sydney  Smith,  Canning,  Lord 
Brougham,  Pitt,  Dr.  Storrs,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  and  many  more  are  among  them,  and  it 
is  entirely  worth  while  thus  to  present  their 
strong  and  stirring  words  to  the  young  people 
of  to-day.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  twenty- 
four  portraits.  (Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  |1  50. ) 

The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Caribhees  is  a 
story  by  Dr.  Eugene  Murray  Aaron,  of  the 
sort  that  Mayne  Reid  and  the  authors  of  such 
books  as  The  Young  Marooners  and  The  Island 
Home  used  to  tell,  and  all  children  used  to 
love  to  read.  As  children  are  children  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  those  of  to-day  will  doubt¬ 
less  enjoy  following  Dr.  Bartlett  and  the  two 
Dawson  boys  through  the  Bahamas  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  descriptions  are  very  true 
to  fact.  (Scribners  ) 

More  Memories,  by  Dean  Hole,  are  “  Thoughts 
about  England  spoken  in  America.  ”  The 
thoughts  are  always  kindly  ones.  These 
papers  are  not  in  any  respect  identical  with 


the  lectures  which  the  English  dean  has  lately 
been  giving  in  this  country,  but  their  spirit 
and  their  method  are  the  same ;  genial, 
friendly,  familiar,  with  no  lack  of  penetration 
and  a  fairly  wide  range  of  subjects.  (Mac¬ 
millan’s.  $2.25.) 

Madeleine's  Rescue  is  a  charmingly  told  story 
for  girls  and  boys  by  Jeanne  Schultz,  whose 
“Story  of  Colette”  is  familiar  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  This  pleasant  story  of  how  a  little 
girl,  pretty  severely  managed  by  a  cross  old 
aunt,  makes  friends  with  four  manly  little 
brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
hedge,  with  many  resulting  haps  and  mis¬ 
haps,  is  very  well  translated  and  is  furnished 
with  many  illustrations,  full  page  and  other, 
by  Tofani,  making  a  very  charming  book  for 
boys  or  girls.  (Appleton’s.  $1.)  * 

The  title  of  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Childs’ 
latest  work  will  be  recognized  by  our  readers 
as  aptly  borrowed  from  Isaiah.  Wimples  and 
Crispiug-pins  is,  under  the  graceful  veil  of 
its  style,  a  learned  discussion  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  in  all  ages  men  and  women 
have  dressed  and  adorned  and  covered  their 
hair.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  (Har¬ 
per’s.  ) 

A  pleasant,  though  not  faultless  story  is  The 
Missing  Chord,  by  Lucy  Dillingham.  The 
scene  is  Germany,  and  the  life  portrayed  is 
that  of  the  art  students  in  that  country  of  the 
arts.  Though  lacking  at  times  in  judgment 
and  taste,  the  writer  shows  that  her  ideals  are 
high  and  gives  promise  of  better  work  as  her 
pen  becomes  more  practiced.  (Dillingham.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  January  Book-Buyer  has  a  delightful 
sketch  of  Henry  Kingsley  by  Laurence  Hutton 
(with  portrait),  and  a  charming  and  abund¬ 
antly  illustrated  article  on  Personal  Traits  of 
Henry  Kingsley  ly  his  nephew,  Maurice 
Kingsley,  the  son  of  Henry’s  better  known 
brother,  Charles.  The  delightful  little  new 
edition  of  Henry  Kingsley’s  books  which  the 
Scribners  are  bringing  out  is  making  this 
genial,  virile,  humorous  writer  better  known 
than  he  has  ever  been  before  in  this  country, 
and  these  two  articles  will  be  widely  interest¬ 
ing.  So  will  another  article  in  this  number, 
in  which  Henry  P4ne  du  Bois,  under  the 
title,  A  Few  Examples  of  Bookbinding,  tells 
of  the  exhibition  of  fine  bindings  recently 
given  at  the  Scribner’s  new  store.  A  sympa¬ 
thetic  article  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with 
several  portraits  and  a  good  sketch  of  the 
gifted  young  Jewish  writer,  Israel  Zangwill, 
with  book  criticisms  and  liters^  chat  com¬ 
plete  an  excellent  number.  (Scribners.) 

The  American  Journal  of  Politics  appears  in 
January  under  the  title,  I7ie  American  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Civics.  No  change  in  ownership  or 
management  has  been  made,  and  the  change 
of  name  is  made  that  the  name  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  may  more  clearly  indicate  its  purpose 
and  character.  This  periodical  occupies  a 
field  peculiar  to  itself,  since  no  other  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  the  social 
and  economic  questions  that  are  agitating 
the  public  mind.  The  January  number  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  An  International  Paper 
Currency,  by  John  F.  Hume;  a  symposium  on 
The  Benefits  and  Dan^rs  of  the  Recent  Elec¬ 
tion  by  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Charles  A. 
Brinley,  Esq.,  James  M.  Beck,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Wm.  B.  Allison,  and  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan; 
and  other  papers.  (Andrew  J.  Palm  and 
Company.) 

The  work  of  the  mediaeval  builders  is  given 
especial  attention  in  the  section  on  Construe 
tion  in  the  celebrated  Dictionaire  Raisonnd  of 
M.  Eugene  Emanuel  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  well 
known  architect,  archaeologist,  and  philoso 
pher,  and  although  its  value  has  long  been 
recognized  by  both  by  professional  and  general 
readers,  it  has  never  yet  been  translated  into 
English.  Mr.  George  Martin  Huss,  architect, 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  been  in  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  had  occasion  to  make  especial  use  of 
this  section  in  his  scheme  for  the  proposed 
cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  in 
process  of  building  at  Morningside  Park,  and 
at  that  time  conceived  the  idea  of  translating 
it.  It  has  been  appearing  from  time  to  time 
with  all  the  drawings  and  illustrations  of  the 


original  carefully  reproduced  in  the  pages  of 
the  American  Architect  and  Budding  News, 
and  will  shortly  be  issued  in  book  form  by 
Macmillan  and  Company  in  both  England  and 
this  country  under  the  title  of  Rational  Build¬ 
ing. 

In  Babyhood  tor  January  Dr.  N.  Oppenheim 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  bow  to  exercise  their  lungs  properly. 
He  shows  that  right  care  in  this  direction  will 
often  prevent  lung  troubles.  The  medical  edi¬ 
tor,  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  gives  practical  advice 
concerning  a  number  of  ailments  and  physical 
peculiarities  described  by  anxious  mothers. 
Under  “Nursery  Pastimes”  there  is  an  iilus- 
trated  article  showing  how  children  may  be 
taught  to  amuse  themselves.  (Babyhood  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.) 

Book  News  for  January  gives  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Professor  von  Helmholtz,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  noted  physicist’s  career.  The 
letters  from  Boston  and  from  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Talcott  Williams’s  excellent  critical  articles. 
With  the  New  Books,  are  the  original  features 
of  this  magazine.  The  other  critcisms,  which 
are  many,  are  taken  from  various  papers  and 
periodicals.  (Philadelphia.) 

Macmillan  and  Company  are  bringing  out 
an  Atlas  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  a  series 
of  illustrations  from  original  drawings  with 
descriptive  letterpress.  It  is  arranged  by  Dr. 
H.  Radciiffe  Crocker  of  the  University  College 
Hospital,  London. 

Mr.  James  H.  Penniman  of  the  DeLancy 
School,  Philadelphia,  has  brought  together  in 
a  little  volume  with  the  title.  The  School  Poe¬ 
try  Book,  a  choice  collection  of  short  classic 
poems,  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  in  our 
American  schools  a  revival  of  the  old  custom, 
and  present  English  custom,  of  memorizing. 
The  book  will  be  published  by  D.  (3.  Heath 
and  Company,  Boston. 

A  tract  issued  by  J.  E.  Jewett  contains  a 
series  of  anecdotes  strung  upon  the  expression 
—the  author,  the  Rev.  I.  R.  Vernon  calls  it 
a  text, — “What  would  Jesus  do?”  They  very 
cogently  show  the  influence  upon  life  and 
character  of  the  earnest  effort  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  Lord.  ($2  per  thousand.) 

After  an  experience  of  forty  years  as  a 
teacher  of  Englifh  literature  and  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  therein.  Professor  Hiram  Corson  of 
Cornell  has  given  expression  in  a  little  book 
soon  to  be  published  oy  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany,  to  what  he  understands  to  be  the  true 
aims  of  literary  study.  What  he  especially  in¬ 
sists  upon  is  that  literature  be  studied  as  lit¬ 
erature  :  that  a  true  literary  education  must 
be  induced  on  the  basis  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces  in  their  absolute  character,  and  that  all 
other  featuies  of  literary  study  must  be  sub¬ 
servient  thereto. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Philosophy  of  Mind; 

George  'Trumbull  Ladd. - The  Religions  of  Japan; 

William  Elliot  Grifiis. - 'The  Elements  of  Ethira; 

James  H.  Hyslop. - Rhetoric,  its  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice;  Austin  Phelps  and  Henry  A.  Frink. - Herbart 

and  the  Herbartians;  Charles  De  Garmo. 

- Imported  by.  New  Testament  Theology;  Wil¬ 
libald  Beyschlag.  Two  Volumes. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Sources  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States;  C.  Ellis  Stevens. - 

The  American  Commonwealth;  James  Bryce.  Two 

Volumes. - The  Temple  Shakespeare,  A  Winter’s 

Tale;  King  John. 

The  Century  Company:  Municipal  Govermnent 
in  Great  Britain;  Albert  Shaw. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  Letters  and  Sketches 
from  the  New  Hebrides;  Maggie  Whitecross  Paton. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  A  Buddhist  Catechism; 

Subhadra  Bhiksha. - The  Ariel  Shakespeare. 

Tragedies.  7  Vols. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Airlie’s  Mission;  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Early  Bibles  of  America 
John  Wright. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Choice  Reading.  Various 
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LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

▲  S«riBon  Preached  at  the  Madison  Square  Chnreh, 
New  York,  January  6th,  189S,  by  the  Pastor, 
Charles  H.  Parkhnrst,  D.U. 

“  Becaxue  thou  heat  made  the  Lord  which  w  my 
refuge,  even  the  Most  High  thy  habitation;  there 
shall  no  evil  befall  thee  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.  ” — Psalm  91 : 9-11. 

Last  Sabbath  we  reviewed  the  past.  That 
is  easy.  The  lines  we  have  trodden  lie  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  view,  and  we  can  trace  them  and 
retrace  them  without  weariness  and  without 
hazard.  To-day  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  music  of  the  future.  We  stand  in  the  con¬ 
scious  presence  of  the  years  that  are  coming. 
There  is  no  trodden  highway  for  us  to  move 
out  upon,  no  worn  path  to  which  we  can  in 
confidence  commit  our  uncertain  feet.  What 
was  last  Sabbath  a  period  has  this  Sabbath 
sprung  up  into  an  interrogation  point.  By  the 
aid  of  a  field  glass  we  can  sweep  not  only  the 
territory  behind  us,  but  that  in  front  of  us. 
Memory  is  a  field-glass  with  which  we  can 
cover  the  year  that  is  past ;  but  no  means 
have  yet  been  discovered  by  which  we  can 
make  that  glass  do  forward  work  and  focus 
it  upon  to-morrow. 

So  here  we  are ;  years  and  millions  of  years 
behind  us,  recorded,  fixed  as  the  ground  we 
tread  upon,  but  no  clue  by  which  we  can  thread 
the  labyrinth  of  the  years  to  come,  no  beacon 
light  that  breaks  the  darkness  which  rises  up 
like  a  wall  of  adamant  against  our  eyes, no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clear  our  eyes  or  how  keen  and  sustained 
their  vision.  Successful  living,  theiefore,  for 
the  twelve  monthsto  come  will  be  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  guidance,  and  will  have  to  be  conducted 
purely  in  dependence  upon  suggestions  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  past  and  omens  taken  from  the  sky. 
But  with  no  revealing  line  of  light  entering 
our  eyes  from  the  days  into  which  we  are  just 
now  about  to  move.  The  safest  thought  with 
which  we  can  commence  to  canvpss  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  to  say  that  whether  the  pathway 
of  our  coming  year,  and  years,  is  in  sight  or 
not,  it  is  there.  It  is  ready  for  our  feet. 
Whether  we  shall  find  it  and  walk  in  it  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
path  if  it  is  not  trodden.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
Scriptures  and  of  our  holy  faith  to  believe  that 
we  are  individually  arranged  for.  We  can 
spoil  those  arrangements,  without  doubt ;  we 
can  miss  those  arrangements ;  but  Ood  does  not 
lay  down  the  pathway  of  the  rivers,  conduct 
the  currents  of  the  sea,  draft  the  plan  of  the 
flowers  and  the  trees,  and  trace  the  orbits  of 
the  stars — He  does  not  do  all  of  that,  and  then 
leave  the  highway  of  our  own  life  to  be 
momentarily  extemporized  by  accident  and 
caprice.  We  do  not  deny  that  we  can  break 
from  our  orbit,  which  the  tides  and  the  stars 
cannot  do;  that  possibility  is  part  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  that  we  have  to  pay  for  being  men  in¬ 
stead  of  rivers  and  worlds ;  but  the  orbit  is 
there,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  quieting 
and  solidifying  thoughts  we  can  have  this 
morning  will  come  in  the  shape  of  the  deep 
and  tranquil  assurance  of  that. 

The  next  fact  to  realize  is  that  life  is  failure 
that  is  not  along  that  orbit.  We  are  at  once 
brought  into  an  earnest  and  serious  frame  of 
mind  by  realizing  that  Ood  has  His  own 
thought  and  will  touching  everything  that 
makes  out  part  of  our  life  and  experience. 
You  cannot  be  a  consistent  theist,  recognizing 
Ood  as  an  infinite  intelligence  and  an  infinite 
moral  will,  and  not  realize  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  area  of  history — natural  history 
or  human  history— that  He  does  not  take  inti¬ 
mate  and  holy  cognizance  of.  You  know  very 
well  how  it  is  in  the  domain  of  nature,  and 
that  each  step  of  progress,  each  process  in  the 


existence  of  an  animalcule,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  planet,  is  presided  over  by  law  that  fastens 
itself  to  the  process  with  a  grip  that  knows 
no  evasion  and  no  relaxation.  Take  so  com¬ 
mon  and  so  multitudinous  an  affair  as  the 
dropping  of  rain  or  the  rush  of  a  waterfall— 
there  is  a  definite  path  which  infinite  wisdom 
has  prescribed  for  the  movement  of  each  liquid 
atom  that  goes  to  compose  the  shower  or  the 
cataract.  Think  yourself  well  into  that  fact, 
and  feel  each  for  himself  the  all-pervasiveness 
of  divine  intent  which  it  involves  and  the 
closeness  with  which  the  will  of  Ood  in  all 
its  myriad-foldness  fixes  itself  upon  each 
minute  process  and  microscopic  movement 
in  all  the  great  material  world  we  inhabit. 
Now  take  and  fit  that  truth  to  the  details  of 
the  life  we  are  severally  leading.  God  cannot 
have  His  thought  touching  the  floating  of  a 
bit  of  spray,  the  falling  of  a  bird,  or  the  drift¬ 
ing  of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  not  come  just  as 
close  to  you  in  all  that  makes  up  the  motions 
of  your  thought,  the  framing  of  your  pur 
poses,  and  the  current  of  your  life.  And  as 
soon  as  you  begin  to  suspect  and  to  realize 
that  everything  you  are  and  everything  you 
do  runs  with  Qod’s  will  or  against  it— so  that 
He  either  loves  it  or  loathes  it,  stands  under¬ 
neath  it  with  His  infinite  approbation  or 
crushes  it  with  His  infinite  displeasure— I  say 
you  cannot  experience  all  of  that  and  not  re¬ 
alize  how  utterly  without  worth  and  how 
essentially  treasonable  to  all  that  Ood  repre¬ 
sents  in  the  world  is  every  thought  and  deed 
of  ours  that  is  not  fitted  to  His  architectural 
purpose. 

We  made  reference  last  week  to  the  lost 
years  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Those  years  he 
never  could  retrieve ;  hie  vicious  deeds  never 
could  be  undone.  He  could  forsake  them  ;  he 
could  repent  of  them  ;  he  could  be  forgiven  for 
them,  but  those  years  and  deeds  were  bad 
facts  imported  into  the  holy  universe,  and 
they  are  even  this  morning  a  part  of  this  uni¬ 
verse.  You  can  get  away  from  a  fact,  you 
can  be  sorry  for  a  fact,  but  you  cannot  ex¬ 
punge  a  fact.  It  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  to 
do  wrong,  even  if  it  is  repented  of.  We  are 
not  realizing  the  evil  that  is  involved  in  a  mis¬ 
deed,  because  we  are  not  realizing  that  there 
is  no  deed  we  perform  that  Ood  has  not  His 
own  specific  intention  in  regard  to.  We  are 
not  thinking  in  the  way  that  nature  suggests 
that  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  think ;  that  each 
performance  of  ours  is  either  put  upon  the  line 
that  is  divinely  drawn,  or  that  it  is  pulled 
distinctly  off  from  the  line  that  is  divinely 
drawn ;  that  it  is  either  a  bit  of  obedience  or 
that  it  is  a  bit  of  rebellion.  It  is  in  that  sense 
that  we  have  to  say  that  every  act  of  ours  has 
a  religious  quality.  That  is  the  only  thor 
ough  way  in  which  the  matter  can  be  treated. 
And  you  cannot  be  a  believer  in  Ood  in  the 
full  wide  swing  of  that  term  and  not  feel 
that  the  divine  mind  which  pervades  ail,  and 
the  divine  will  which  is  over  all,  extends  to 
the  minutest  detail  of  life  as  certainly  and 
literally  as  the  same  mind  and  will  extends  to 
all  the  particulars  of  the  material  world  going 
on  about  us. 

You  are  not  going  to  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  one  distinguishing  fault  of 
our  personal  life  is  its  lack  of  thoroughness ; 
we  are  slovenly  in  our  thinking ;  we  are  full 
of  random  work  in  all  our  handling  of  the 
great  realities  of  human  experience.  We  do 
not  push  truths  to  their  full  reach  ;  we  accept 
certain  principles  as  valid,  and  lack  heartiness 
and  courage  in  applying  those  principles. 
We  apply  them  at  certain  times  and  then  in¬ 
termit.  We  apply  them  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  fold  them  np  and  lay  them  on  the 
shelf  to  be  taken  down  and  shaken  out  only 
when  another  spasm  of  sincerity  and  hearti¬ 
ness  seizes  upon  us. 


We  face,  then,  this  morning  the  fact  tha 
although  the  future  is  invisible  and  inscruta¬ 
ble,  there  are  lines  of  performance,  paths  of 
purpose  and  action,  laid  down  out  in  that  fu¬ 
ture,  which  are  the  prospective  tracing  of 
God’s  own  holy  will  in  respect  to  us  individ¬ 
ually,  and  that  there  is  no  matter  that  can  so 
seriously  engage  us  as  that  of  planting  our 
steps  day  by  day  in  the  orbit  thus  divinely 
legislated.  A  plant,  a  star,  succeeds  in  being 
day  by  day,  in  doing  day  by  day,  exactly  that 
which  it  lies  in  the  holy  will  of  Ood  to  have  it 
be  and  do.  That  is  the  only  theory  of  success 
that  can  obtain  on  scientific  ground.  That  is 
also  the  only  theory  of  success  that  can  obtain 
on  human  ground.  To  be  anything  else,  to 
do  anything  else,  except  to  make  actual  God’s 
idea  of  us  and  for  us,  is  to  mutiny  against 
the  great  white  throne  and  to  deny  Ood  with 
our  lives  at  the  very  moment  that  we  may  be 
cantingly  confessing  Him  with  our  lying  lips. 

I  trust  thatv  you  will  not  think  that  I  am 
coming  at  this  thing  in  too  earnest  and  seri¬ 
ous  a  spirit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reason 
for  being  serious.  To  go  no  farther,  it  is  a 
serious  season  of  the  year.  A  review  of  the 
past  makes  os  thoughtful ;  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future  make  us  considerate ;  and  there 
is  with  us  all  at  such  a  time,  that  entering 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  things  and  the  un¬ 
speakable  realities  which  load  our  lives  and 
throng  the  world  we  live  in,  and  lurk  in  the 
unspeakable  future  into  which  we  are  step¬ 
ping,  that  works  seriousness,  or  at  least  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  cannot  legitimately  work  any¬ 
thing  else. 

How,  then,  are  we  going  to  find  the  line  of 
Ood’s  holy  will  that  stretches  its  unseen 
length  befoie  us  through  the  months  that  are. 
to  come,  and  which  has  been  invisibly  traced 
for  us  to  put  our  feet  upon  and  to  keep  them 
upon  patiently,  faithfully,  and  without  weari¬ 
ness?  Now  there  are  a  great  many  specific 
answers  that  can  be  rendered  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  them  very  good  in  their  way. 
It  could  be  well  and  wisely  said  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  life  is  so  intricate  and  mazy  an  affair 
that  the  haven  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
scrupulous  consulting  of  some  authorized 
chart,  and  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  chart ;  by 
the  illuminating  of  the  way  by  some  author¬ 
ized  candle,  and  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  cw- 
dle ;  divinely  given  to  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet 
and  a  light  unto  our  path.  And  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Bible;  and  used  with  that 
intent  it  will  subserve  that  purpose.  The 
Bible  is  to  the  personal  and  moral  world  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  material  world.  It  is  divine 
light  when  it  is  used  as  divine  light.  Men  can 
study  the  Bible  as  a  matter  of  literature  and 
not  increase  the  likelihood  of  their  finding  the 
specific  highway  that  Ood  has  engineered  fhr 
them ;  so  they  can  consult  it  as  a  thesaurus  of 
ethical  and  religious  antiquities,  and  still  bo 
as  likely  to  lose  their  way  this  year  as  though 
there  had  never  been  a  Bible.  Or  they  can 
treat  it  as  a  reservoir  of  doctrinal  problems 
and  theological  conundrums,  and  by  their 
very  studentship  of  it  as  such  render  it  only 
the  more  improbable  that  the  coming  twelve 
months  will  be  the  human  actualization  of 
Ood’s  idea  and  intention  respecting  them. 
But  if  we  use  Ood’s  light  uncovered  to  us  in 
the  Bible  as  light— not  as  literature,  not  as 
archaeology,  not  as  dogmatic  arena,  but  as 
light—  just  as  the  primitive  settlers  used  the 
pine  knot  or  a  tallow  dip,  or  as  we  use  elec¬ 
tricity  or  sunshine  for  the  sincere  purpose  of 
knowing  where  to  put  our  feet  next,  we  shall 
put  our  feet  on  the  spot  that  Ood  had  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  for  them. 

'Another  practical  way  of  answering  the 
same  question  is  to  say  that  the  present  step, 
which  we  never  need  have  any  doubt  about, 
is  a  kind  of  inspired  conductor  leading  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  celestial  infalUbilitj  to  the  confusion  that  is  now  in  the  personal  world  we  are  anointed  to  obey,  not  simply  with  out- 
unknown  step  that  will  come  next.  would  begin  to  invade  the  vegetable  empire,  ward  forms  of  compliancOi  but  iu  humility 

If  you  have  ever  walked  out  in  a  dark  eve-  The  subjects  of  that  empire  would  begin  to  and  sincerity. 

Bing  with  a  lantern,  you  know  that,  though  fall  out  with  each  other  and  with  their  own  These  things  are  so  simple  that  it  would 
you  may  have  a  mile  to  go,  and  though  the  destiny,  and  even  the  flowers  would  have  to  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  state  them,  yet 
rays  of  the  candle  are  so  feeble  that  they  will  be  taught  to  pray.  “Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy  in  part  it  is  because  they  are  so  simple  that 
throw  distinct  illumination  upon  not  more  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  them.  Hard  as 

than  a  hundred  square  feet,  a  patch  of  Now  that  puts  in  a  form  that  I  think  we  it  may  seem  to  have  our  wills  made  coinci- 
aheen  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  prairie  of  hope-  can  take  easy  hold  upon  the  entire  object  that  dent  with  Ood ’s  will,  yet  there  is  always 
less  invisibility,  yet  that  the  lantern  is  just  as  individuals  and  as  churches  we  have  to  sufSoient  divine  grace  at  our  disposal  to  render 
as  good  for  an  entire  mile  of  exploration  as  keep  in  view.  To  do  right  and  to  be  right,  that  coincidence  possible.  We  are  sensible  of 
though  it  were  part  of  the  circuit  fed  by  a  to  make  God’s  will  an  actualized  fact  in  our  that  power.  Any  one  of  you  who  has  never 
dynamo,  or  a  wedge  of  the  sun  itself  captured  own  experience,  to  fulfill  the  divine  law  of  our  taken  God’s  will  to  be  all  that  it  requires  of 
and  put  under  glass.  Its  light  goes  forward  being  as  does  the  falling  drop  or  the  flying  you,  feels  in  his  own  heart  that  he  can  take 
as  fast  as  you  go  forward.  It  is  not  so  pleas-  bird— that  is  the  very  consummation  of  human  that  will  if  he  choses  to,  and  without  more  of 
ant  as  daytime;  it  is  not  as  well  calculated  as  possibility,  the  very  acme  of  human  destiny,  consideration  or  delay;  and  if  you  postpone  it, 
sunlight  to  satisfy  curiosity ;  but  it  is  ample  It  does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  our  will ;  you  know  it  is  not  because  you  are  not  able 
to  bring  you  to  your  destination,  saves  you  it  does  not  mean  having  no  will ;  it  means  to  do  it  now,  but  because  you  do  not  want  to 
from  stumbling,  and  avoids  all  necessity  for  having  our  will  so  attuned  to  the  will  of  God  do  it  now.  That  surrender  of  your  will  may 
worriment.  It  may  be  that  a  good  many  of  that  the  two  will  sound  but  one  note.  Sin  is  not  involve  the  understanding  on  your  part  of 
us  are  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  course  it  is  dissonance ;  righteousness  is  consonance,  all  you  would  like  to  understand,  nor  will  it 
going  to  be  best  for  us  to  pursue  to-morrow ;  That  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Church,  perhaps  involve  the  feeling  on  your  part  of  all 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  to  hold  men  to  the  lines  of  law  which  the  that  you  would  like  to  feel.  It  does,  however, 
of  that  uncertain  number  are  in  any  quandary  Greater  has  wrought  in*o  the  personal  realm  involve  the  entire  foundation  of  the  complete 
as  to  how  it  will  be  best  for  them  to  proceed  in  much  the  same  way  as  He  has  wrought  a  Christian  matter;  and  if  you  are  not  yet  en- 
to  day.  The  portion  of  our  life  that  we  are  dissimilar  class  of  statutes  into  the  material  tered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  you 
anxious  about  and  unsettled  about  regularly  realm,  and  to  do  what  we  can  towards  de-  do  enter  it  you  will  enter  it  upon  your  knees, 
commences  to-morrow,  not  to-day.  Probably  stroying  the  discords  that  are  in  the  world  by  in  the  humble  acceptance  of  God’s  will  to  be 
in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  are  encouraging  and  inspiring  men  to  want  the  the  law  of  your  life  and  the  pattern  of  your 
perfectly  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  as  to  what  things  that  God  wants,  and  to  do  always  those  purpose. 

our  ponduct  from  now  till  bedtime  ought  to  things  which  please  Him.  If  you  could  con-  This,  then  friends,  is  the  way  in  which  we 
be,  and  really  that  is  all  the  time  there  ever  oeive  of  pebbles,  trees,  rivers,  and  constella-  can  best  enter  the  New  Year.  The  only  safe 
is — from  now  till  bedtime.  Worriment  is  tions,  suddenly  flashing  out  on  to  paths  of  and  sure  thing  for  us  is  to  have  God’s  own 
largely  an  attempt  to  take  hold  of  matters  their  own  selection,  either  partially  or  entirely  wise  and  blessed  will  entirely  fulfilled  in  us. 
before  we  have  reached  them.  Questions  are  indifferent  to  the  divine  ordinances,  with  Anything  else  will  be  a  mistake  and  a  disas- 
solved  by  action  that  cannot  be  solved  by  which  they  are  severally  instinct,  you  would  ter.  And  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
thinking.  A  deed  performed  conducts  to  its  have  furnished  you  a  faithful  and  vivid  pic-  that  will  being  fulfilled,  will  be  the  setting  up 
next  neighbor  as  step  leads  to  step  along  the  ture  of  the  demoralized  and  sin-stricken  con-  of  an  independent  choice  of  our  own.  Let  us 
series  of  a  staircase.  There  is  a  certain  logi-  dition  of  a  wicked  heart  and  of  depraved  prayerfully  consider  this  matter,  and  on 
cal  sequence,  n  certain  divine  drift  from  act  society.  this  threshold  Sabbath  of  the  year  become 

to  act,  from  duty  to  duty,  such  that  we  get  It  is  a  simple  matter  this  which  we  labor  for  altogether  as  little  children,  committing  our- 
oonveyed  from  one  to  the  next  by  the  pure  in  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  profound  or  selves  in  tender  unreserve  to  the  power,  the 
pressure  of  performance.  I  remember  some  abstract  about  it.  A  child  does  not  need  to  wisdom,  the  holy  will,  and  the  fatherly  lov- 
years  ago  preaching  to  you  from  the  text,  “I  become  a  man  or  a  woman  before  he  can  un-  ing  kindness  of  Him  who  careth  for  us.  Then, 


years  ago  preaching  to  you  from  the  text,  “I  become  a  man  or  a  woman  before  he  can  un-  ing  kindness  of  Him  who  careth  for  us.  Then, 
being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me,”  from  derstand  it.  An  adult  does  not  need  lo  be-  however  mysterious  maj'  be  the  months  that 
which  we  gathered  the  lesson  that  being  on  come  learned  before  he  can  appreciate  it.  lie  directly  forward  of  us,  and  however  be- 
the  road,  with  our  face  toward  the  east,  in-  There  is  a  line  here  which  is  the  line  of  God’s  wildering  at  times  may  seem  passages  of  the 
volves  a  certain  divine  superintendence  exer-  will;  is  it  my  will  to  follow  that  line?  God  road  over  which  we  shall  have  to  pass,  we 
cised  to  bring  us  to  the  east.  At  any  rate,  it  has  defined  my  orbit  for  to  day,  for  this  year,  shall  be  able  to  step  out,  even  into  uncertainty, 
is  Scripture,  experience,  and  philosophy,  that  Were  there  in  me  no  sin  it  would  be  as  natural  in  quietness  and  confidence,  and  shall  know 
a  faithful  Monday  argues  a  safe  Tuesday  and  for  me  to  describe  that  orbit  as  it  is  for  our  that  ail  things  will  work  together  for  our 
a  guiding  providence  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  earth  to  describe  the  orbit  God  has  defined  good ;  that  because  we  have  made  the  Lord 
and  a  true  deed  done  becomes  a  candle  to  for  it.  The  whole  matter  in  the  first  instance,  our  refuge  and  the  Most  High  our  habitation, 
brighten  the  hither-side  of  the  next  unknown  then,  always  centers  about  willingness.  That  there  shall  no  evil  befall  us ;  and  that  we  can 
deed  that  needs  to  be  done.  was  what  first  made  Peter,  James,  and  John  look  forward  into  the  unseen  with  cheeriness 

These  and  some  other  specific  answers  could  Christ’s  disciples — they  accepted  His  leader-  *od  assurance  because  that  He  hath  given  His 
be  rendered  to  one  seeking  to  find  the  invisi-  ship ;  without  renouncing  their  wills  the  will  angels  charge  over  us  to  keep  us  in  all  our 
ble  path  divinely  drawn  through  the  midst  of  of  their  new-found  Lord  became  the  energy  ways.  The  peace  of  God  be  multiplied  unto 
the  year  we  are  just  entering  upon.  But  a  working  through  their  wills,  so  that  the  two  os,  and  the  new  year  be  rich  unto  us  in  the 
better  and  more  thorough  answer  would  be  to  notes  made  but  one  tone.  The  first  thing  that  power  of  Christ  and  the  comfort  of  the  blessed 
say  that  we  shall  not  miss  the  line  of  God’s  showed  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  converted  was  Spirit  1 

will  and  intention  if  we  are  prepared  for  His  that  be  began  inquiring  what  was  his  Lord's  In  times  like  these  there  is  great  need  of 
intention  and  desire  to  do  His  will.  ‘‘The  will.  Will  is  the  axis  upon  which  our  entire  economy  of  benevolence,  economy  not  only  of 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  personality  turns,  so  that  if  that  is  right  money,  but  of  labor,  for  in  this  wide  field  the 
Him.”  I  suppose  that  if  we  were  not  more  everything  else  will  become  right.  You  may  laborers  are  all  too  few.  An  important  step  in 
self-willed  than  the  rivers  are,  we  should  educate  a  man’s  religious  opinions  without  this  direction  was  made  last  Friday  by  the 
reach  our  destination  as  easily  as  they,  and  affecting  his  will.  You  may  educate  his  relig-  complete  organization  of  the  Federation  of 
that  if  we  were  not  more  disposed  than  the  ious  sensibilities  without  affecting  his  will.  East  Side  Workers,  a  very  practical  illustra- 
stars  to  prescribe  our  own  orbits,  we  should  The  man  is  not  an  altered  man  because  his  tion  of  cooperation  between  churches  and 
run  our  rounds  with  all  their  perfection  and  opinions  are  altered  or  because  bis  feelings  are  philanthropic  societies  for  benevolent  work 
consistency.  Self-regard  is  like  a  bit  of  steel  modified.  He  may  know  the  entire  Bible  by  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 
in  the  compass  box,  which  deflects  the  needle  heart  and  be  able  to  repeat  the  catechism  for-  city.  The  President  is  most  properly  the  Rev. 
in  spite  of  all  the  polarity  exerted  upon  it  by  ward  and  backward,  and  approvingly,  with-  John  B.  Devins,  to  whose  energy  and  devotion 
the  magnetic  heavens ;  and  whether  it  be  a  out  its  being  any  safe  index  of  his  Christian  the  plan  and  its  working  out  are  due,  and 
minute  bit  of  steel  or  a  larger  bit  makes  not  character.  He  may  tremble  at  the  terrors  of  among  its  officers  are  Protestants,  Roman 
so  much  difference  so  far  as  relates  to  the  the  law  and  weep  over  the  plaintive  tragedy  Catholics,  and  Hebrews.  The  Federation  will 
matter  of  its  being  safe  to  trust  it  and  navi-  of  Gethsemane,  and  still  remain  absolutely  carry  on  its  work  by  means  of  conferences, 
gate  by  it.  If  the  planet  Jupiter  were  in  unchanged  so  far  as  relates  to  that  deter-  lectures,  and  committees.  The  principle  is  the 
never  so  small  a  degree  to  commence  to  calcu-  minative  center  of  his  personality  which  is  fundamental  principle  of  Charity  Organiza- 
late  the  consequences  to  itself  from  the  orbit  his  will  The  last  thing  in  a  man  that  is  con-  tion,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
it  is  running,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  verted  is  bis  will,  and  the  man  is  not  con-  Charity  Organization  Society  are  on  its  corn- 
perfection  of  its  orbit  and  the  stability  of  the  verted  till  bis  will  is  converted,  till  that  part  mittees.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  suc- 
stellar  heavens.  If  the  plant  were  to  com-  in  him  from  which  bis  purposes  and  actions  ceeded  as  the  other  society  has  not  been  able 
mence  contriving  its  own  tiny  future  by  the  take  their  direction,  consents  to  sound  the  to  do,  in  winning  charitable  workers  to  an 
light  of  its  separate  likes  and  ambitions,  the  same  tone  as  does  the  holy  will  of  Him  whom  adherence  to  this  principle. 
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PLAN  OP  FEDERATION. 

ACTION  BT  THB  P&ESBITTEBY  OF  CATUOA. 

The  Committee,  consiating  of  the  Rev. 
Willia  J.  Beecher,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Sprague,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Asa  S.  Fiake,  D.D., 
and  Elder  Levi  T.  Hamilton,  to  whom  the 
Aasembly'a  Plan  of  Federation  was  referred, 
presented  their  report,  which  was  accepted, 
and  its  recommendations  of  disapproval  of  the 
Plan,  with  reasons  for  said  disapproval,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  report  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COHMITTBE  ON  THE  PLAN 
OF  FEDERATION  PROPOSED  BT  THB 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1894. 

If  the  proposed  Federal  Council  were  a 
purely  advisory  body,  without  legislative, 
judicial,  or  executive  functions,  it  would 
make  a  less  strong  demand  than  it  now  does 
for  close  scrutiny.  It  is  not  a  merely  advisory 
body.  It  is  a  body  having  authority,  with 
jurisdiction  over  wide  and  important  classes 
of  affairs.  Within  the  limits  of  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  it  is  a  new  highest  judicatory,  supreme 
over  the  present  highest  judicatories  of  the 
churches.  rr;~ 

First,  the  terms  used  indicate  this.  The 
plan  is  “The  Plan  of  Federation,”  not  alliance 
or  confederation,  but  federation.  The  union 
to  be  formed  is  styled  “  Federal  Union.  ”  The 
proposed  executive  body  is  the  “Federal  Coun¬ 
cil.”  These  terms,  evidently  selected  with 
care,  are  the  terms  that  describe  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  several  States.  In 
a  federation,  the  whole  has  sovereignty  over 
the  parts. 

Second,  by  the  proposed  plan  certain  pow¬ 
ers  are  delegated  to  the  Federal  Council,  and 
thereby  taken  away  from  the  judicatories  of 
the  several  churches.  By  Section  1  the  sev¬ 
eral  “denominations”  are  to  “retain”  “every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right”  save  those 
“expressly  delegated”  to  the  proposed  Federal 
Council.  This  implies  that  certain  powers, 
jurisdictions,  or  rights  are  so  delegated.  Sec¬ 
tion  6  provides  that  the  Federal  Council  “may 
advise  and  recommend  in  all  matters  .  .  .  but 
.  .  .  shall  not  exercise  authority  except  such 
as  is  conferred  upon  it  by  this  instrument,  or 
such  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  fed¬ 
rated  bodies.  ”  The  distinct  implication  is  that 
“this  instrument”  confers  “authority”  upon 
the  Federal  Council — authority  as  here  ex¬ 
pressly  distinguished  from  mere  power  to  ad¬ 
vise  or  recommend— and  that  this  authority  is 
capable  of  being  indefinitely  enlarged  in  the 
future.  In  Section  2  the  Council  is  distinctly 
called  “Ecclesiastical  Assembly.”  Section  8 
declares  that  the  Council  shall  have  a  right  of 
“adjudication”  in  certain  cases,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a  judicatory.  This  section 
constitutes  the  Council  sole  judge  in  differ¬ 
ences  that  may  arise,  either  in  the  feder¬ 
ated  denominations  or  among  any  of  them,  in 
regard  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Council.  Finally,  it  is  provided 
in  Section  2  that  |the  proceedings  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  judicatories  shall  be  entitled  be¬ 
fore  the  Council,  not  to  authority,  but  to 
“full  credit”  and  “proper  respect.” 

Third,  the  scope  within  which  this  supreme 
authority  of  the  Federal  Council  is  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  is  very  wide  and  important.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  3  it  is  described  as  a  whole  in  the  phrase, 
“For  the  prosecution  of  work  that  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  done  in  union  than  separately  ”  In  Sec¬ 
tion  6  three  specifications  are  given.  The  first 
specification  is  that  the  Council  “shall  pro¬ 
mote  the  cooperation  of  the  federated  denom¬ 
inations  in  their  home  and  foreign  missionary 
work.  ”  That  is  to  say,  wherever  the  mission¬ 
aries,  home  or  foreign,  of  any  two  of  the  fed¬ 
erated  churches  occupy  the  same  or  related 
fields,  there  the  authority  of  the  Federal 


Council  comes  in.  Should  the  Council  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  disturb  the  missionary  Boards  of  the 
churches,  or  to  disturb  in  their  places  these 
home  and  foreign  missionaries,  it  will  have 
the  authority  to  do  so.  By  the  second  specifi¬ 
cation  the  Council  is  to  “keep  watch  on 
current  religious,  moral,  and  social  move¬ 
ments.”  Here  are  included  such  matters  as 
the  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  liquor  traflSc  and 
prohibition,  all  questions  of  Christian  citizen¬ 
ship  and  Christian  Sociology.  In  the  third 
specification  the  Council  is  required  to  “take 
action”  for  “the  maintenance  of  the  truth  that 
our  nation  is  a  Protestant  nation,  and  of  all 
that  is  therein  involved.”  This  commits  the 
federated  churches  to  certain  positions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  religious  amendment  of  the 
national  constitution,  oaths  of  allegiance,  the 
relations  of  the  state  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
lordship  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  lawfulness  of  substituting  an 
affirmation  for  an  oath,  and  other  questions 
that  are  involved,  for  here  the  Council  are  to 
“take  action,”  not  to  watch  or  consider,  but 
to  act. 

Fourth,  we  have  seen  thus  far  that  the  new 
body  to  be  created  is  to  be  a  Supreme  Church 
Judicatory,  with  a  wide  range  of  jurisdiction. 
These  considerations  become  greatly  more  im¬ 
portant  when  we  notice  that  it  is  to  be  a 
compact,  permanent  body,  in  the  midst  of 
judicatories  which  are  composed  of  men  who 
are  newly  elected  at  every  sitting.  Inevita¬ 
bly,  if  the  arrangement  is  made  and  becomes 
permanent,  ecclesiastic?!  power  will  slip  away 
from  the  shifting  General  Assemblies,  and  be¬ 
come  lodged  in  the  permanent  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  other  words,  the  whole  nature  of 
Presbyterian  Church  government  will  become 
changed. 

Fifth,  the  interests  involved  being  so  grave, 
the  proposed  Federal  Council  should  not  be 
constituted  unless  it  can  be  made  truly  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  surrounded  with  effective  safe¬ 
guards.  But  the  Plan  before  us  proposes  no 
safeguards  at  all,  and  proposes  a  mode  of  rep¬ 
resentation  which  is  unequal  in  an  excessive 
degree,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
denominations,  is  in  no  sense  properly  repre¬ 
sentative.  Supposing  the  federation  to  be 
formed  according  to  tbe  proposed  plan  by  the 
eight  churches  mentioned  in  the  Assembly’s 
Minutes,  the  5,000  members  of  one  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  churches  will  have  the 
same  vote  with  the  900,000  members  of  our 
own  Church.  The  representatives  of  the  125,- 
000  communicants  of  the  four  smaller  church¬ 
es,  with  one  recruit  added,  would  outvote  the 
representatives  of  the  remaining  1,400,000 
communicants.  That  is,  one-twelfth  might 
supposably  outvote  eleven-twelfths.  More 
important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  larger 
churches  have  diversified  interests,  and  these 
cannot  possibly  be  adequately  represented  by 
tbe  small  delegations  allowed  them  in  the 
Plan.  In  view  of  these  considerations  your 
Committee  recommends  that  Presbytery  take 
the  following  action : 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  regards  a  closer 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  as  desira¬ 
ble,  provided  such  a  union  can  be  formed  on 
a  basis  that  shall  be  just,  wise,  and  safe. 

The  Presbytery  disapproves  tbe  Plan  sent 
down  by  tbe  General  Assembly  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

First,  the  plan  contemplates  the  formation 
of  a  “Federal  Council,”  the  powers  of  which 
shall  not  be  merely  advisory,  but  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial. 

Second,  although  this  proposed  Council  is 
expressly  called  an  “Ecclesiastical  Assembly,” 
is  entrusted  with  wide  jurisdiction,  and 
within  that  jurisdiction  is  made  supreme  over 


^he  highest  judicatories  Of  tbe  churches,  it  is 
yet  to  be  so  constituted  that  tbe  larger  part  o^ 
the  interests  involved  will  necessarily  be  left 
unrepresented,  and  that  tbe  representatives  of 
a  mere  small  fraction  of  the  constituency  may 
form  a  controlling  majority. 

Third,  tbe  Plan  commits  all  tbe  Presbyterian 
churches  to  action  in  support  of  tbe  view  that 
the  United  States  is  a  Protestant  nation,  a 
view  that  needs  definition  before  it  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Edward  P.  Sprague,  Stated  Clerk. 


ZURICH. 

By  Thomas  Doggett,  D.B. 

Zurich  is  a  city  that  tourists  always  love. 
It  has  no  Mt.  Blanc  in  the  distance,  like 
Geneva,  nor  Mt.  Pilatus  and  tbe  Righi  like 
Lucerne,  nor  any  of  the  heights  of  tbe  Ober- 
land  Alps,  whose  sublimity  so  fills  tbe  soul 
with  awe  that  it  must  often  rest  to  recover 
from  the  exhaustion  of  its  deep  emotions. 
And  this  very  fact  renders  it  tbe  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  Its  bustling  manufactories,  its  gay  and 
crowded  streets,  its  grand  bridges  over  the 
Scinmat,  its  dividing  river,  its  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  its  charming  private  dwellings,  fur¬ 
nish  a  glad  relief  after  tbe  tension  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Matterhorn. 
But  that  these  impressions  may  not  at  once  be 
rudely  thrust  aside,  the  eye  has  only  to  lift 
its  gaze  over  and  beyond  tbe  city’s  roofs  and 
towers,  when  it  is  cheered  by  tbe  sight  of 
rising  grounds  on  which  are  orchards  and 
vineyards  and  hamlets,  and  over  beyond  all 
these,  little  by  little  the  hill  tops  rise  until  on 
the  horizon  far  away  the  snow-crowned  Alps 
again  appear. 

The  Lake,  at  the  northern  part  of  which 
Zurich  lies,  has  not  the  fame  of  tbe  lakes  of 
the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  altbough  it  is  the 
largest  of  tbe  lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  has  no 
traditions  like  those  of  William  Tell,  nor  has 
it  had  a  Schiller  to  render  immortal  its  his¬ 
tory  and  its  legends,  but  it  has  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scenery  it  refiects,  and  its  his¬ 
tories  cf  sorrow  and  affection,  which  some 
who  perhaps  may  read  these  lines  know  well. 
The  lake’s  attractions  do  not  rest  upon  the 
celebrity  it  may  have  gained  “by  prose  or 
numerous  verse.  * 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  for  centuries  con¬ 
nected  with  tbe  spiritual  interests  of  men, 
will  never  render  Zurich  a  place  of  pilgrim¬ 
age.  It  has  no  “Holy  Coat,”  like  Treves,  nor 
image  decked  with  jewels  and  gold  as  at 
Einsiedeln,  a  few  miles  away,  to  which  they 
say  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims 
flock  each  year  to  pay  their  adoration  to  “the 
Virgin  of  the  Swiss  Mountains,”  but  it  has  its 
history  of  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  and  its  record  of  energetic  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  pafiiotism,  reaching  back  for  full  five 
hundred  years.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  lovers  of  freedom  in 
thought  and  speech  and  worship.  Here  in  the 
twelfth  century  Arnauld  of  Brescia  found 
safety  when  there  was  none  in  France  or  Italy 
for  tbe  earnest  reformer.  In  Henry  tbe 
Eighth’s  day.  Miles  Coverdale  found  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  leave  England  for  Zurich.  Here  many 
of  the  Marian  exiles  received  a  welcome,  and 
here  they  lived  supported  by  their  own  labor 
and  by  the  liberality  of  friends  in  England. 
“The  merchants  of  London  gave  much  and 
sent  more  to  their  support,”  says  Fuller,  “for 
although  great  tbe  distance  between  London 
and  Zurich,  yet  merchants  have  long  arms  and 
by  their  bills  of  exchange  reach  all  the  world 
over.  ” 

The  chief  interest  that  we  ^Protestants  have 
in  Zurich  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  in  1518, 
Zwingle  preached  the  pure  Gospel,  before,  as 
he  says,  “be  had  ever  heard  of  Luther.”  Here 
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inent  of  the  liunian  race,  that  which  ia  ordi¬ 
narily  supersenBUouB  haB  come  within  the 
range  of  senee  perception  for  a  few  choice 
Bpirita,  that  preauming  the  law  of  indehite 
variation  assumed  by  Darwin  and  Weissmann 
to  be  true,  some  of  these  variations  may  be  in 
the  direction  of  new  senses  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  nerve  group.  For  the  ignorant  man 
the  tricks  of  a  juggler  are  miraculous,  and 
for  the  unskilled  the  feats  of  the  violin  or 
piano  player  come  in  the  same  category.  The 
Hottentot  must  regard  the  arts  of  photography 
and  the  appliances  of  electricity  as  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  bis  natural  life ;  they  are 
for  him  miracles.  The  intervention  of  any 
power  whose  activities  are  either  sufficiently 
rare  to  be  seldom  studied,  or  sufficiently  su- 
persensuous  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  all  but 
a  few,  become  at  once  miraculous.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  phenomena  which  we  can¬ 
not  catalogue  as  supersensuous  or  miraculous 
simply,  but  for  which  we  must  employ  the 
word  “supernatural,”  as  including  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  the  imparting  of  forces  not 
within  the  range  of  our  sense  perceptions  or 
any  conceivable  sense  perceptions.  This  su¬ 
pernatural  world  must,  by  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case,  be  a  world  of  pure  faith,  as  in  the 
attributes  of  God;  the  metaphysical  chaiac- 
teristics  of  the  incarnate  divine  life ;  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  matters, 
not  of  sense  experience,  but  of  faith  cogni¬ 
zance,  and  must  ever  remain  so. 

.As  in  the  world  about  us  lines  of  separ.ition 
that  once  seemed  quite  sharp  and  clear  fade 
out  under  keener  observation, —for  jnstance, 
as  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  are  no 
longer  separate  for  the  scientific  mind, — so 
also  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
miraculous  in  the  sense  of  the  simply  woo<ler- 
ful,  and  the  supersensuous  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  are  lines  requiring  the  exactest  study, 
and  we  may  find  ourselves  constantly  moving 
the  boundaries  that  separate  the  three.  Cases 
of  miraculous  healing  may  have  to  be  classed 
as  simply  unexplained  examples  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  body,  so  little  understood  that  a 
miracle  was  the  only  natural  explanation. 
Much  that  we  may  now  be  tempted  to  reganl 
as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  faith  may  simply 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  supersensuous. 
Such,  for  instance,  may  be  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  curious  historical  problem  of 
the  resurrection  body  of  our  Lord.  But  no 
matter  where  we  draw  the  line,  it  is  too  late 
in  the  history  of  the  race  to  deny  the  elements 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  moral  and  ethical 
life  of  the  human  race,  nor  need  there  be  any 
hesitancy  to  accept  conclusions  which  may 
simply  be  a  reclassification  of  phenomena  ob 
served.  Christian  experience,  both  historical 
and  personal,  rests  upon  the  supernatural,  and 
finds  in  the  realization  of  the  divine  life  an 
evidence  for  that  which  it  refuses  to  class 
under  any  other  term.  It  is  easy  to  raise  the 
cry  of  rationalism  and  naturalism  when  the 
analytical  mind  seeks  to  examine  the  bounda¬ 
ries  that  separate,  for  us  at  least,  these  three 
categories.  But  real  faith  will  never  shrink 
from  the  examination  of  all  phenomena,  and 
will  only  demand  a  reverent  and  truth-loving 
search  as  the  first  condition  of  knowing  the 
truth  by  which  Christ  shall  make  us  free. 


he  set  forth  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  we  hold,  and  to  which  many 
Christians  have  not  yet  attained.  The  church 
to  be  visited  with  reverenoe  and  gratitude  is 
St.  Peter’s,  where  when  thirty-five  years  old 
Zwingle  held  up  Christ  as  everywhere  and 
always  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  men,  to  whom 
All  could  go,  without  the  aid  or  need  of  priest. 
A  champion  of  clearer  intellect  and  greater 
zeal  and  bolder  eloquence  Protestantism  never 
had  Had  he  lived,  perhaps,  the  sad  and  long 
years  of  discord  might  not  have  been  so  sad 
and  long,  and  the  brethren  would  not  so 
fiercely  have  persecuted  “Joseph  on  account  of 
his  garment;”  as  Coverdale  wrote  to  Farel. 

To  St.  Peter’s  Zwingle  was  called  by  the 
election  of  the  people,  for  that  church  was 
never  so  under  the  control  of  Pope  or  prelate 
as  to  lose  its  right  and  power  to  choose  its 
own  ministers,  but  from  the  first  its  liberty 
has  remained  entire. 

While  much  of  Zurich  is  new,  yet  there 
is  so  much  that  is  old  and  of  historic  interest 
that  continual  surprises  await  the  visitor.  The 
place  where  there  is  a  fortress  built  by  the 
Romans  in  Diocletian’s  reign  is  pointed  out, 
and  fragments  of  the  old  city  walls  still  stand. 
One  old  bastion  can  never  fail  to  receive  at¬ 
tention.  for  here,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Zurich  was  beseiged  by  the  Austrians, 
the  women  and  the  girls  put  on  armor  and 
“manned”  the  ramparts,  side  by  side  with 
husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and  lovers.  The 
sight  of  such  unexpected  reinforcements  of 
valiant  defenders  was  enough  for  the  beseieg- 
ers,  who  retreated  without  a  blow.  (Is  there 
not  here  an  example  for  our  day  in  all  the 
confiiuts  of  right  against  wrong?) 

Take  it  all  in  all,  Zurich  has  such  attrac¬ 
tions  of  mountain,  lake,  river,  historic  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  memory  of  its  Zwingles,  Bul- 
lingrtrs.  Lavaters,  Pestalozzis,  its  universities, 
libraries,  schools  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  modern  European  life,  that 
when  the  Zurichers  quote  a  proverb  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  say,  “To  him  whom  the 
gods  love  they  give  a  home  in  Zurich,”  the 
happy  tourist  will  not  withhold  assen*. 


about  by  such  sanctities  that  no  other  person 
can,  with  propriety,  offer  even  a  suggestion 
concerning  anything  that  is  theirs,  unless  it 
be  in  the  way  of  commendation.  They  have 
such  an  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  their 
own  judgment,  and  the  fiawless  excellence  of 
their  own  performance,  that  it  seems  never  to 
occur  to  them  as  a  possibility  that  the  judg 
ment  of  others  might  add  further  wisdom  or 
point  out  anything  better.  So  they  utterly 
refuse  to  accept  criticism,  however  kindly,  or 
any  suggestion  which  looks  to  anything  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  have  done.  They  regard 
as  an  enemy  anyone  who  even  intimates  dis¬ 
approval,  or  who  hints,  however  kindly,  that 
this  or  that  might  be  otherwise.  It  is  hard 
to  maintain  cordial  relations  of  friendship 
with  such  persons,  for  no  one  wishes  to  take 
the  trouble  to  keep  a  lock  on  tbe  door  of  their 
lips  all  tbe  while  for  fear  of  offending  a  self- 
conceited  friend.  ” 

This  building  of  character  is  something  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  all ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  whose  years  are  few,  whose 
habits  are  not  ^et  formed,  and  who  have  much 
to  learn.  Their  ideals  may  be  high,  but  they 
will  none  the  less  need  to  be  corrected  and 
confirmed  by  the  best  counsels. 


The  cast  of  the  clasped  hands  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  made  by  Harriet 
Hosmer  at  Rome  in  1853  has  been  given  by 
the  sculptor  to  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
She  refused,  in  England,  an  offer  of  $5,000  lor 
this  unique  cast.  The  wrist  of  either  hand 
bears  the  autograph  written  by  its  original. 
This  cast  was  one  of  those  objects  which 
Hawthorne  “  borrowed”  from  sundry  sculptors 
to  adorn  the  studio  of  his  sculptor,  Kenyon,  in 
“The  Marble  Faun.”  and  said  of  it:  “It  sym¬ 
bolizes  tbe  individuality  and  heroic  union  of 
two  high  poetic  lives.” 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Examiner  reports  “Good  News  from 
the  Churches,”  and  confidently  anticipates  its 
increase : 

Jn  reading,  from  week  to  week,  the  reports 
received  of  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  work 
of  the  churches,  we  have  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evidences  of  a  wide-spread  re¬ 
vival  spirit  now  manifesting  itself  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  From  churches  small  and 
large,  from  cities,  villages  and  rural  districts, 
the  tidings  are  coming  that  the  Lord  is  show 
ing  his  power  to  save,  and  sinners  are  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  sway  of  King  Immanuel.  This  is 
gracious  news  indeed.  There  is  none  that  we 
publish  with  so  great  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  spiritual  vitality 
of  a  church  lies  just  here.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
working  directly  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost 
in  its  vicinity,  with  all  the  power  divinely 
imparted  to  it?  .  .  .  But  the  kind  of  effort 

required  is  more,  much  more,  than  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  “stated  means  of  grace.”  These 
are  important.  They  are  essential,  indeed,  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of  their 
preparation  for  the  personal  work  of  soul- 
saving.  They  are  often,  we  doubt  not, 
blessed  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  come 
under  their  direct  influence.  But  they  cannot 
influence  those  who  do  not  attend  upon  them. 
There  must  be,  in  addition  to  these,  “band- 
to  hand”  work.  The  gospel  must  be  carried 
to  those  who  will  not  come  to  it.  And  this 
work  belongs  as  much  to  the  lay  members  as 
to  the  pastor.  In  many  cases  a  layman  can 
do  a  work  which  the  pastor  cannot  do— can 
reach  a  man  whose  heart  is  as  adamant  to  the 
appeals  of  a  minister. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  every  one  who 
believes  in  Christ  should  regard  himself  as 
divinely  called  to  labor  for  tbe  salvation  of 
lost  souls,  and  consequently  should  strive  to 
fit  himself,  by  prayer  and  the  study  of  God’s 
Word,  and  by  reverent  attendance  upon  the 
services  of  worship,  to  perform  this  sacred 
duW. 

We  have  noticed,  in  many  of  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived,  that  the  most  remarkable  results  have 
attended  this  personal,  hand -to  hand  work. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  divine  method,  and  he  who 
instituted  it,  as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  will  surely  honor  it, 
when  wisely  and  consecratedly  employed. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  has  this  to 
say  under  the  caption  “A  Poor  Sign  of  Re¬ 
pentance”  : 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable.  The 
worst  sinner,  if  he  confess  and  forsake  his 
sin  and  show  works  meet  for  repentance, 
ought  to  be  forgiven.  But  such  a  penitent 
sinner  has  no  right  to  demand  public  honors 
and  to  be  made  a  law-maker  and  followed  as 
a  teacher  of  morals  while  the  bad  odor  of  his 
sins  is  still  rank  in  the  nostrils  of  tbe  people. 
Therefore,  we  think  it  is  not  only  in  bad  taste 
but  a  poor  sign  of  penitence  for  the  notorious 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  to  make  merchandise 
of  his  shame  by  putting  himself  on  exhibition 
in  the  chief  cities  of  our  country  under  the 
guise  of  a  lecturer.  Last  week  the  pure- 
minded  women  of  Memphis,  with  but  nine 
possible  exceptions,  set  their  sisters  and  also 
their  brothers  in  other  cities  a  good  example 
by  refusing  to  countenance  this  brazen  adul 
teror  by  their  presence  at  his  lecture.  The 
audience  consisted  of  700  men  and  nine 
women.  Speaking  of  this  latest  bid  of  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  disgraced  Congressman  for  public  reo 
ognition  and  endorsement  the  Western  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  aptly  says: 

“It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Colenel  Breckinridge’s  adventure  upon 
the  lecture  platform.  It  is  timely,  however, 
to  advert  to  its  unseemliness.  Under  the  cir 
cumstances,  he  cannot  hope  to  draw  on  bis 
merits  as  a  statesman,  or  his  fame  as  an  ora¬ 
tor.  He  is  banking  on  bis  record  as  a  liber 
tine.  It  is  only  because  of  a  salacious  curios¬ 
ity  to  see  the  hero  of  a  scandal  that  people 
can  be  expected  to  crowd  his  audience.  Is  he 
posing  as  a  freak,  only  not  in  a  dime-museum 
and  not  under  that  name?  Self-respecting 
men  and  women  will  scorn  to  hear  him.  He 
will  at  last  discover  that  brazen  effrontery 
commands  no  premium  in  America. ” 

True  penitence  does  not  flaunt  itself  in  pub 
lie,  putting  itself  on  exhibition  and  peddling 
from  city  to  city  the  unsavory  notoriety  of  the 
sins  it  professes  to  be  repenting  of.  | 


>  The  Christian  Advocate,  now  that  the  Lexow 
Committee  has  adjourned,  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  -  investigation  was  cai;Tied  forward  at 
private  and  not  public  expense : 

Praise  without  stint  has  been  showered  upon 
those  most  effective  in  unearthing  the  methods 
of  robbing  the  public  under  the  forms  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Tbe  alliance  of  ofBoial  and  executive 
power  with  “gambling  hells”  and  bouses  of 
infamy,  allowing  inequitous  personal  privileges 
as  well  as  making  iniquitous  exactments,  to 
enrich  self  or  gratify  personal  or  party  malice, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  proof  positive  and 
by  circumstantial  corroboration,  and  confirmed 
by  confession. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  persons  whose 
members  have  not  received  the  praise  most 
justly  their  due.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  governor  of  tbe  state  vetoed  the  bill 
providing  tbe  funds  for  carrying  on  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  Private  citizens  of  different  parties, 
having  the  public  good  in  view,  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  money,  a  sum  by  no  means  small, 
whereby  this  protracted  inquiry  has  been 
made  possible. 

Honor  to  the  men  who  furnished  the  sinews 
of  war! 


Tbe  Churchman,  noting  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  is  issuing  a  series  of 
histories  of  education  in  the  several  states, 
touches  upon  a  special  portion  of  that  from 
Connecticut : 

In  glancing  over  these  interesting  records — 
especially  over  one  which,  like  that  of  Yale, 
covers  a  long  period  of  time— one  cannot  but 
notice  the  ever  increasing  importance  which 
seems  to  be  attached  to  mere  “plant”— para¬ 
phernalia,  apparatus.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  sums  of  money  expended  upon  our 
colleges  for  laboratories,  observatories,  collec¬ 
tions  of  books  for  libraries  and  rarities  for 
museums,  for  dormitories  and  gymnasia,  for 
college  cfaapels  and  halls,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  go  to  make  up  what  is 
now  thought  to  be  tbe  proper  “working  outfit” 
of  a  great  educational  institution,  have  been 
enormous.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  late 
President  McCosb  was  as  much  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things  as  any  one  man.  He 
was  assiduous  in  bis  efforts  to  obtain  money 
for  his  college,  and  Princeton’s  splendid  array 
of  buildings,  Apparatus  and  endowments  is 
tbe  monument  to  bis  success,  but  be  set  the 
fashion  which  prescribes  that  the  successful 
college  president  of  to  day  shall  be  quite  as 
much  the  financier,  executive  officer  and  man 
of  affairs  as  the  great  scholar  and  past  master 
of  teachers.  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Princeton 
and  Columbia  and  other  colleges  were  mighty 
powers  in  tbe  land  when  they  had  but  little 
money,  few  buildings  and  scant  appliances. 
Their  strength  lay  in  tbe  character  and  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  men  who  made  up  their  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  that  is  where  their  true  strength 
still  lies,  though  the  modern  idea  seems  to 
regard  tbe  university  as  a  great  collection  of 
buildings  and  a  bewildering  maze  of  books 
and  paraphernalia,  and  to  put  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  instructors  rather  in  the 
background.  We  wonder  if  it  could  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  influence  for  good 
upon  the  nation  exercised  by  our  col¬ 
leges  has  enlarged  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  precise  ratio  to  tbe  increase  of  their 
wealth  in  property  of  various  kinds.  Perhaps 
so;  but  if  not,  may  it  not  be  that  too  much 
importance  is  being  attached  tc  things  and 
not  enough  to  men? 


The  Voice  would  fain  persuade  Congress  to 
distinguish  its  closing  session  : 

International  arbitration  between  England 
and  the  United  States  for  all  future  disputes 
is  the  proportion  to  be  laid  before  congress- 
meu  in  a  few  days.  If  this  Congress,  in  its 
short  session,  confused  and  humiliated  over 
the  results  of  the  election,  wishes  to  redeem 
itself  yet  in  the  light  of  history  and  cover 
itself  with  glory,  it  can  not  do  any  better  than 
to  indorse  such  a  proposition  and  urge  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  second  day  of  January,  William 
Randal  Cremer.  a  Radical  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  sailed  for  this  country  on  board  tbe 
Teutonic,  with  an  address  in  favor  of  a  treaty 
of  international  arbitration  between  the  two 
great  English  speaking  nations  of  the  world, 
which  is  signed  by  854  members  of  Parliament. 
It  is  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  President  and  to 
every  member  of  Congress.  If  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  once  set  such  an  ex¬ 


ample  and  unite  their  forces  to  discounte¬ 
nance  war,  tbe  effect  upon  tbe  world  would  be 
incalculable.  Why  can  they  not  do  it?  Eighty 
years  have  passed  since  they  engaged  in  hostili¬ 
ties  against  each  other.  Several  disputes, 
notably  those  concerning  tbe  Alabama  claims, 
tjbe  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  New¬ 
foundland,  and  the  Bering  Sea  seals,  have 
been  adjusted  by  arbitration.  Why  not  a 
treaty  to  arbitrate  all  future  disputes?  It 
would  open  up  a  new  vista  in  tbe  world’s 
history? 

The  Outlook  has  a  word  for  the  “Amity 
Baptist  Church,”  which,  though  now  in  West 
57th  street,  perpetuates  its  early  history  in  its 
name,  for  it  was  in  Amity  street,  not  far 
from  Broadway,  that  tbe  towerless  little  brick 
stucture  stood  where  the  late  devout  and 
scholarly  Williams  R.  Williams  so  long 
charmed  a  select  auditory.  Our  contemporary 
says : 

Few  churches  or  charities  in  New  York 
City  are  doing  a  larger  work  with  limited 
means  than  that  established  by  Dr.  Williams 
during  the  anti-slavery  agitation  before  the 
war,  and  now  carried  forward  by  bis  son  in  the 
same  spirit  that  inspired  tbe  father.  When  Dr. 
Williams  died,  in  1885,  the  church,  which  bad 
been  kept  alive  by  his  unpaid  work,  and 
which  bad  not  recruited  new  members  daring 
bis  extreme  old  age,  seemed  destined  to  die. 
But  his  son.  Leighton  Williams,  was  ready  to 
take  up  the  ministry  with  the  apparent  proa¬ 
pe  ct  of  simply  continuing  the  father's  sacri - 
fices.  This  prospect  has  in  one  sense  been 
realized,  but  the  cause  has  gone  forward  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  there  is  a  bright  outlook  for 
the  future.  While  the  first  aim  of  the  church 
has  been  to  secure  the  conversion  of  individ¬ 
uals,  its  co-ordinate  aim  has  been  the  up 
building  of  a  society  which  shall  extend  the 
rule  of  Christ  to  all  departments  of  social,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  civic  life.  To  this  end  the 
church  has  been  a  week-day  and  an  all-day 
institution.  Besides  Sunday  ecbools  and  mis 
sionary  societies  and  Christian  Endeavor  so 
cieties,  it  has  an  industrial  school,  a  kinder 
garten,  a  dispensary,  an  employment  bureau, 
ia  the  headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Workingmen’s  Society, 
and  by  its  conferences  on  municipal  needs 
bas  done  much  to  formulate  a  programme 
upon  which  the  Christian  sentiment  and  the 
labor  reform  sentiment  of  the  city  may  unite 
and  become  one.  All  this  work,  employing 
two  pastors,  is  being  carried  on  witn  (6000 
a  year. 


A  MVSEVM  or  BEUOIONS. 

The  proposition  of  President  Warren  of  the 
Boston  University  looking  toward  the  estah 
lishment  of  a  museum  in  which  the  religions 
of  the  world  may  present  their  various  exhib¬ 
its,  is  so  wise  a  suggestion  that  we  feel  sure 
means  will  be  found  to  carry  it  out.  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  late  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  Chicago  was  that  it  was  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  -a  body  met  to  talk.  It  was  an  assembly 
of  trained  advocates,  not  an  exposition!*  of  re¬ 
sultant  life.  Years  ago  when  the  fad  of 
Oriental  philosophy  first  became  aggressive, 
Wendell  Phillips  curtly  said  that  “The  best 
reply  to  the  claims  of  Indian  propagandists 
is  India.  ”  We  need  a  museum  that  we  may 
see  not  simply  the  Light  of  Asia,  but  Asia. 
The  Turk  calling  to  prayer  from  bis  lofty  min¬ 
aret,  or  bending  in  apparent  devotion  upon 
his  rug,  is  an  object  of  interest  and  symjia- 
thy,  but  the  Turk  in  his  harem,  or  more  at  large 
in  Armenia  just  at  the  present  time,  is  not  so 
pleasing  a  subject  for  contemplation.  Nothing 
is  so  needed  to  awaken  missionary  enthusiasm 
as  to  know  the  actual  condition  of  the  world 
out  of  Christ.  Paul  presents  a  museum  of 
heathenism  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  and  no  one  can  view  it  with¬ 
out  feeling  as  he  did,  that  it  is  “earthly, 
sensual,  devilish.”  We  have  heard  pulpit 
presentations  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  native 
Fiji  which  were  unconsciously  drawn  from 
the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  rather  than  from 
the  accounts  of  explorers.  We  hope  that  the 
museum  of  religions  will  be  established. 
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er  prayer  ever  uttered  so  perfectly  sumB  up 
the  heart’s  best  aspirations  and  needs  as  does 
this  prayer  which  our  Lord,  in  at  least  two 
instances,  gave  to  His  disciples  as  a  model. 

The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  parable  (Luke 
zi.  5-8)  teaching— not  by  any  means  that  God 
reluctantly  answers  prayer,  but  that  He  de* 
lights  in  earnestness,  and  therefore  in  the  im¬ 
portunity  which  bears  witness  to  it.  This 
parable  touches  on  only  one  element  of  truth ; 
its  keynote  is  found  in  verse  18,  how  much 
more — the  illustration  is  by  contrast.  No  para¬ 
ble  has  been  more  often  wrested  and  made  to 
militate  against  the  spirit  of  true  prayer, 
which  is  always  submission  to  God’s  will.  Its 
moral  is  clearly  drawn  in  verses  9,  10,  Ke-ep 
on  asking,  ke^  on  sedcing,  keep  on  knocking  (as 
the  Greek  tenses  mean). 

The  passage  that  follows  in  this  chapter  evi¬ 
dently  has  its  chronological  setting  elsewhere. 
We  found  it  in  Lesson  XVII  (A  Day  of  Teach¬ 
ing  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee).  What  follows  from 
verse  87  onward  was  spoken  at  the  table  of  a 
Pharisee,  who  had  invited  Jesus  to  a  morning 
meal  (not  dinner,  as  in  the  text),  and  it  turns 
upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  sat  down  to  table 
without  washing  His  hands.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  immense  importance  the  Jews  gave 
to  the  ceremony  of  hand-washing  before 
meals,  and  realize  for  ourselves  the  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  a  practice  at  a  period  when 
knives  and  forks  as  table  implements  were  un¬ 
known,  and  every  one  ate  with  the  fingers, 
frequently  from  a  common  dish,  we  feel  sure 
that  Jesus,  who  was  most  courteous  as  well  as 
most  kind,  must  have  had  strong  reasons  for 
neglecting  a  custom  so  easy  to  practice.  What 
His  reason  was  we  have  already  learned  (Les¬ 
son  XX.,  Evangelist  for  November  8th).  The 
custom  was  not  simply  one  of  refinement,  it 
was  a  religious  ceremony  and  based  upon  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  nature  of  holi¬ 
ness,  which  depends,  not  on  external  cleanli¬ 
ness,  but  on  internal  purity,  ^ut  there  was 
more  even  than  this.  The  principle  of  sep¬ 
arateness  which  this  form  typified  was  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  principle  of  brother¬ 
hood,  which  is  the  cardinal  Christian  doctrine 
of  human  relations.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Jesus  BO  sternly  set  His  face  against  this  tra¬ 
ditional  custom  about  washing  (Matt.  xv.  2 ; 
Mark  vii.  8,  compare  Heb.  ix.  10).  How  im¬ 
portant  it  was  that  the  mind  of  His  followers 
should  be  clear  on  these  questions  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  uttered  similar  denun¬ 
ciations  against  the  Pharisees  on  more  than 
one  occasion  (Matt,  xxiii.  18-86). 

There  were  scribes  at  table — lawyers,  learned 
men,  who  often  held  in  great  contempt  the 
ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees.  They  had 
propbably  listened  with  secret  pleasure  to  these 
denunciations,  and  now  identified  themselves 
with  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  4)  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  bringing  out  a  compliment  to  their 
superior  intelligence.  But  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  only  makes  error  the  more  blame¬ 
worthy. 

We  are  not  apt  to  see  in  these  stinging  re¬ 
bukes  uttered  by  Jesus  to  the  lawyers  any¬ 
thing  particularly  appropriate  to  ourselves. 
But  let  us  remember  that  Jesus  was  speaking 
to  these  individuals  as  representing  a  class—  a 
religious  class,  very  free  from  vice,  very  zeal¬ 
ous  for  good  conduct.  Yet  they  were  sternly 
condemned  because  they  laid  the  people  under 
grievous  burdens,  they  shut  up  the  door  of 
knowledge  from  the  people,  they  were  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  holiness,  right  con¬ 
duct,  does  not  begin  and  end  with  self.  Is  not 
this  rebuke  appropriate  to  the  present  time? 
How  many  of  us  are  intent  only  upon  our  own 
salvation,  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  poor  and  the  grievous  burdens 
under  which  they  groan  I 

The  strong  denunciations  of  Jesus  appear  to 
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XXVII.  Discourses  on  Prayer  and  Against 
THE  Pharisees. 

Luke  xi.  1-18,  87-54,  xii.  1-59. 

[The  International  Series  has  no  lesson 
from  this  passage.  The  Lesson  for  January  27, 
The  Great  Confession,  Matt.  xvi.  18-28,  will 
be  found  in  Lesson  XXII.  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union,  Evangelist  for  November  22,  1894. 
Golden  Text.— Matt  xvi.  16.] 

Golden  Text. — And  He  said  unto  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  .  .  .  Fear  not,  little  fiock ;  for  it  is 
your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom. — Luke  xii.  22,  82. 

Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  returned  to 
Perea  from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  at 
Jerusalem  (last  lesson),  and  were  in  that 
spot  most  sacred  to  our  Lord  as  the  place 
where  They  had  been  publicly  announced  by 
John  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  to  four,  at  least,  of 
His  disciples  as  the  place  where  they  had  first 
seen  and  learned  to  love  their  Master.  Great 
multitudes  had  accepted  him.  prepared  in  part 
by  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  (Lesson  XXV.), 
and  in  part  by  the  revival  of  three  years  be¬ 
fore  under  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 

It  was  some  of  the  recent  disciples  who 
made  the  important  request.  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray.  He  had,  perhaps,  seen  the  Apostles 
praying;  they  remembered  that  the  Baptist 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  that  these  prayers  were  something 
quite  other  than  those  he  had  from  childhood 
formally  offered.  In  answer  Jesus  taught 
them  a  shortened  form  of  the  prayer  that  long 
before  He  had  taught  His  disciples  in  Galilee. 
A  comparison  of  the  Revised  Verson  of  Luke 
xii.  2-4  with  Matthew  vi.  9-18,  shows  that 
accordiaig  to  the  best  text  the  prayer  begins 
simply  with  the  word.  Father,  that  it  omits 
the  petition,  Ihy  will  be  done,  and  the  phrase 
which  qualifies  the  first  three  petitions  of  the 
longer  prayer,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and 
then  with  some  verbal  differences  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  petitions,  it  ends  with  the  petition, 
And  bring  us  not  into  temptation. 

To  those  who  heard  Him,  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  prayer  which  Jesus  was  teach¬ 
ing  were  familiar.  Many  of  the  Rabbinical 
prayers  addressed  God  as  Father,  and  Thy 
kingdom  come  was  a  frequent  petition  on  the 
lips  of  zealous  Jews.  The  ascription  with 
which  we  always  close  our  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  does  not  appear  in  our  Revised 
Version,  for  it  is  not  in  the  best  text ;  it  was 
the  common  Temple  formula  of  response  to 
prayer,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
those  whom  Jesus  was  teaching  responded 
with  these  words  at  the  close  of  this  prayer. 
One  thing,  however,  is  very  important:  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  Rabiis  are 
to  be  found  no  petitions  in  the  least  corre¬ 
sponding  to  two  of  these.  Forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  And  no  oth¬ 


have  led  to  something  like  an  uproar  (verses 
58,  54,  xii.  1),  almost,  we  might  think,  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  violence.  People  came  running  to¬ 
gether  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
trampling  one  another  down  in  their  excite¬ 
ment.  His  opponents  seized  the  opportunity 
to  set  .  themselves  vehemently  against  him, 
those  nearest  plying  him  with  questions 
wi<h  the  purpose  of  eliciting  something  that 
would  rouse  popular  feeling  to  a  climax.  How 
imminent  was  the  danger  we  learn  from 
Christ’s  words  (xii.  4)  to  His  disciples,  who 
had  evidently  rallied  around  Him. 

It  is  very  striking  that  He  should  take  this 
time  for  uttering  a  warning  against  that 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  hypocrisy.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  genuine  religious  zeal  that  in 
spired  the  mob.  His  bravery  impressed, 
checked,  calmed  them.  His  fearless  reminder 
of  what  He  had  long  ago  taught  His  disciples 
of  the  Father’s  ever  watchful  care  (vss.  6,  7,) 
and  His  calm  appeal  to  their  courage  in  this 
hour  of  danger  (vss.  8,  12)  must  have  strongly 
impressed  them.  We  must  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  the  seething,  shouting  crowd  to  realize 
the  power  with  which  those  words  fell  upon 
the  listening  ears. 

Perhaps  almost  immediately  the  excitement 
so  calmed  down  that  some  one  could  appeal  to 
Him  for  His  influence  in  a  matter  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  In  His  answer  our  Lord  defined  His 
own  mission ;  not  to  remedy  individual  cases 
of  wrong,  but  to  bring  into  the  world  a  spirit 
under  whose  influence  men  shall  not  desire  to 
wrong  their  fellows.  Not  to  encourage  the 
wronged  man  to  rise  against  his  oppressor,  but 
to  take  a  firm  stand  both  against  the  spirit  of 
oppression  and  the  spirit  of  greed.  The  root 
principle  of  all  social  and  political  wrong  is 
covetousness,  a  mistaken  selfish  idea  of  what 
is  good 'and  desirable. 

The  parable  that  follows  (vss.  16-21)  was  the 
natural  illustration  of  the  text  (vs.  15),  and 
the  occasion  was  eminently  one  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  (xii.  22-80)  of  His  Galilean  teachings 
(Matt.  vi.  25ff.)  as  to  the  futility  and  want 
of  faith  involved  in  anxious  care  for  temporal 
welfare.  The  conclusion,  But  rather  seek  ye 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  xii.  81),  naturally 
led  on  to  three  parables  (35-87,  88-40,  41-48)  of 
warning  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  sorrows  by  which  it  most  be  preceded 
(49-53).  The  rebuke  with  which  this  dis¬ 
course  ended  (54-56)  was  never  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  it  is  to  day.  The  signs  of  the  time 
were  evident  then,  but  not  one  whit  more 
evident  than  now.  The  Jews  of  Jesus’  day, 
if  they  had  but  known  it,  were  living  in  a 
grand  and  glorious  time— the  kingdom  of  God 
had  come  near  to  them  ;  they  had  but  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  Messiah,  for  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  reign  to  begin ;  but  they  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  day  of  their  visitation,  and  the 
most  awful  destruction  known  to  history 
shortly  fell  upon  them  So  we.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  time  are  glorious ;  the  reign  of 
true  brotherhood,  of  a  genuine  Christianity, 
is  as  near  as  the  stretching  out  of  our  hands. 
But  covetousness,  that  death-principle  against 
which  our  Lord  warned  His  disciples,  is  in 
the  air ;  the  monstrous  revelation  of  how  it 
has  tainted  the  greatest  municipality  of  our 
land  is  yet  only  half  complete.  Its  hideous 
influence  upon  our  commercial  and  economic 
system  is  everywhere  evident,  its  blight  upon 
society  is  plain  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
Shall  we  let  it  steal  over  the  Church  also?  Or 
shall  we  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  see 
and  sieze  hold  of  our  glorious  opportunity  to 
purify  our  social  order  by  rising  above  its  mi¬ 
asmatic  air  into  a  pure  region  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  the  seeking,  not  of  our  own,  but  our 
brother’s  weal ;  that  upper  air  of  divine  un. 
selfishness,  devoted  service,  which  our  Lord 
breathed  while  He  was  on  earth. 
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WHO  WILL  fllVE  EMPLOYMENT} 

The  probJem  which  is  puzzling  all  the 
benevolent  societies  in  these  hard  times  is 
forcing  itself  upon  us,  too,  and  the  question 
we  all  ask  each  other  is.  How  are  we  to  get 
work  for  those  who  are  in  such  sore  need  and 
only  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  I  The  Mutual  Employment  Society  is 
grappling  with  this  problem  and  helping  many 
in  this  crowded  East  Side,  but  they  are  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  applicants  that  as  yet  they  can 
barely  supply  one-quarter  of  them,  and  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  now  to  send  men  there 
to  swell  their  long  list,  even  could  we  afford 
at  this  time  to  pay  the  ten  dollars  membership 
dues  necessary  to  give  us  a  right  to  use  the 
Society. 

We  have  a  few  friends  who  send  to  us  when 
they  nded  extra  days’  work,  and  we  should  be 
very  grateful  if  more  would  remember  us  in 
the  same  way.  Most  of  the  men  are  unskilled 
laborers,  but  they  are  strong  and  can  lift  and 
carry  and  shake  rugs  and  do  the  many  odd 
jobs  that  are  needed  in  every  household. 
Then  we  have  a  few  painters,  carpenters,  and 
mechanics,  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  many  ways ;  and  there  are 
scores  of  women  who  do  scrubbing  and  wash¬ 
ing  and  who  would  be  very  thankful  for  an 
occasional  day’s  work.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
city  readers  would  remember  this  when  they 
have  need  of  extra  help.  A  postal  sent  to  Miss 
Waterbury,  77  Madison  Street,  would  receive 
immediate  attention.  One  girl  of  seventeen 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
might  be  helped  beyond  description  by  getting 
washing  to  do  in  her  own  home.  And  our 
country  readers  may  sometimes  see  an  open¬ 
ing  in  their  neighborhood  for  a  family  where 
the  man  and  woman  could  find  work  and 
make  themselve  a  comfortable  home.  Each 
such  removal  relieves  a  little  the  terrible  pres¬ 
sure  and  congestion  here. 

As  this  lack  of  work  continues  and  the 
weather  grows  colder,  we  find  more  and  more 
destitution,  and  Miss  Waterbury  said  yester¬ 
day  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  have 
done  but  for  the  groceries  which  were  sent 
in  about  Christmas  time,  enabling  her  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  needs ;  but  now  the 
supply  is  about  exhausted,  and  we  do  not 
know  where  the  next  is  coming  from.  This 
trying  weather  and  the  terrible  state  of  the 
streets  brings  enough  sickness  and  suffering 
into  all  our  homes,  but  when  a  whole  family  is 
crowded  into  one,  two,  or  three  small  rooms 
and  there  is  no  coal  in  th^  cellar,  no  food  in 
the  larder,  and  the  purse  is  empty,  the  case 
becomes  desperate  indeed.  These  poor 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  each 
other  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  small 
means,  and  we  are  often  touched  by  their 
gratitude  for  the  little  aid  we  give  them. 

Last  summer  a  poor  woman  reported  to  us 
by  the  doctors  as  sick  and  destitute  and  need¬ 
ing  a  change,  was  sent  to  the  country  for  a 
fortnight’s  rest,  and  returned  enthusiastic 
about  the  trip  and  the  good  it  had  done  her. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  in  some  way  got  a  little 
money.and  immediately  brought  to  Miss  Water¬ 
bury  in  triumph  $1.75,  saying  she  would  like 
to  help  some  other  poor  woman  to  get  the 
same  l^nefit  and  pleasure  she  bad  had ;  and 
positively  insisted  upon  leaving  it.  Not  long 
fter  another  woman,  who  had  been  through  | 


a  long,  bard  struggle  with  poverty  and  want, 
and  was  just  getting  on  her  feet  again,  had 
the  sorrow  of  losing  her  little  baby,  and  came 
wheeling  the  empty  carriage,  saying  she 
would  like  to  leave  it  for  some  other  mother 
to  use.  Miss  Waterbury  assured  her  that  she 
might  sell  it  for  at  least  a  dollar,  which  would 
have  been  a  real  help  in  the  family,  but  she 
persisted  that  she  would  rather  feel  it  was 
j  helping  some  one  else,  and  so  she  comforted 
her  sad  heart  and  taught  us  all  a  lesson. 

We  have  the  unpleasant  duty  to-day  of  warn¬ 
ing  our  friends  in  New  York  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  against  a  young  man  with 
brown  eyes  and  husky  voice  dressed  in  a  mes¬ 
senger’s  grey  coat  under  a  heavy  overcoat, 
who  goes  about  under  various  aliases  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  with  all  sorts  of  messages  from 
the  Chapter  or  from  one  of  the  members  of 
our  Board  of  Managers,  and  ends  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  aid.  He  has  been  advertised  in  this 
city  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  as  an 
imposter,  and  was  last  heard  of  in  Jersey  City 
pursuing  the  same  methods.  We  do  not  know 
how  he  obtained  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  King’s  Daughters,  but  we  wish  to  assure 
all  our  friends  and  contributors  that  we  have 
no  such  agent  or  employe,  and  that  we  never 
send  anything  but  written  messages  or  appeals. 

Christian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Accept  Christ. 

Jan.  21.  Because  he  calls  yon.  Matt.  23:  84-39. 

22.  Because  he  loves  you.  John  15:  0-14. 

23.  Because  be  died  tor  you.  Kom.  5:  6-11. 

24.  Because  he  saved  you.  Acts  4:  7-12. 

26.  Because  he  helps  you.  Coi.  1:  9-14. 

26.  Because  he  accepts  you.  John  15:  15-19. 

27.  Topic.— Accepting  Christ.  Rev.  22:  1-17.  (A 
meeting  tor  the  associate  members  suggested. 
It  may  be  led  by  the  Lookout  Committer.) 

The  first  five  verses  of  the  chapter  which 
contains  this  topic  belong  to  the  subject  of 
the  previous  chapter,  and  are  a  part  of  its  de¬ 
scription  of  the  blessed  state  of  tbe  redeemed 
in  heaven.  There  could,  however,  be  no 
better  introduction  with  which  to  urge  the 
acceptance  of  Chirst’s  invitation  to  come  and 
be  saved.  In  this  vision  of  the  home  of  the 
blessed,  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  we 
have  a  description  of  its  general  appearance, 
its  walls  and  gates  and  foundations,  its  shape 
and  size,  its  light  and  temple,  all  glorious 
and  always  open  for  worship.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  all  pure  and  holy,  and  nothing  shall 
ever  enter  it  to'  offend,  or  make  unhapy,  or  to 
disturb  its  peace.  It  is  watered  by  a  never - 
flowing  river  of  purest  water,  on  whose  banks 
grow  trees  constantly  bearing  fruit.  Never 
shall  any  curse  from  sin  and  disobedience 
enter  this  Paradise  regained. 

Over  this  holy  and  beautiful  and  blessed 
abode  shall  Ood  and  the  Lamb  reign  in  the 
presence  of  His  children  who  shall  delight  in 
Him  supremely,  and  it  shall  be  always  light 
and  life  and  love.  No  more  shall  sin  and 
its  fruits  be  known  by  its  inhabitants  who 
shall  be  supremely  filled  and  satisfied  with  its 
glory  and  the  greater  glory  of  its  King.  And 
this  blessedness  shall  be  supreme  and  eternal. 

“  Jeruslem  1  my  happy  home  I 
lYben  ehall  I  come  to  thee. 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end. 

Thy  Joys  when  shall  I  see?” 

Who  would  not  have  such  a  home  and  enjoy 
such  eternal  felicity?  The  first  mar  would  not 
live  in  the  preeenceof  Ood  and  serve  Him  obe¬ 
diently,  but  sinned  and  was  cast  out,  and  tbe 
gate  of  Eden  was  closed  against  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  heaven  is  to  him  paradise  lost. 

This  makes  tbe  words  of  this  Revelation 
most  precious,  that  they  tell  us  how  man  may 
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be  restored  to  his  first  estate.  Blessedness  shall 
be  restored  through  believing  and  obeying  the 
teachings  of  this  book. 

The  time  is  near  when  every  one  shall  give 
account  of  his  use  of  this  Word  of  Ood  The 
time  is  also  at  hand  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  opportunity  for  repentance  and  choice, 
no  more  invitation  and  warning.  The  right¬ 
eous  and  the  wicked  shall  enter  upon  their 
fixed  and  unchangeable  state.  Character  will 
abide  as  it  is  except  that  there  shall  be  growth 
and  development  in  holiness  or  unholiness. 
Man’s  probation  shall  be  ended  and  judgment 
be  determined  and  the  final  separation  take 
place,  the  righteous  to  inherit  the  promise  of 
eternal  life,  and  the  wicked  to  be  separated 
forever  from  tbe  presence  of  the  Lord  and  tbe 
glory  of  His  power.  Let  him  he  as  he  has 
chosen  to  be,  shall  be  said  of  both  classes. 
Each  has  determined  his  destiny  by  bis  own 
choice.  They  who  have  followed  Him  who*is 
tbe  first  and  tbe  last,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  in  His  blood,  shall  enter  in  by  tbe  ga^es 
into  the  city,  to  enjoy  evermore  its  blessed¬ 
ness,  to  see  the  face  and  partake  fully  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Only  they  who 
do  His  commandments  shall  have  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  all  others  shall  abide  without.  For 
them  there  shall  be  no  more  opportunity  to 
change,  and  they  shall  not  enter  heaven  to  de¬ 
file  or  destroy  its  blessedness  and  peace.  The 
gate  shall  be  shut.  Dante  in  his  poem  “The 
Inferno”  put  over  the  gate  of  bell,  “Abandon 
hope  all  ye  who  enter  here.” 

But  before  tbe  book  closes  Jesus  sends  forth 
once  more  tbe  gracious  invitation  and  makes 
one  last  appeal.  A  voice  from  heaven  says. 
Come.  He  would  have  all  the  churches  be 
assured  and  bear  witness  to  it  over  all  the 
world  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  living, 
and  that  sinners  may  come. 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  Christ  taught 
and  did,  tbe  spirit  and  message  of  His  Gospel. 
The  Father  sent  Him  that  those  who  should 
come  to  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.  He  loves  to  say.  Come.  Christ 
speaking  here  from  heaven  shows  the  special 
ministry  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  on  the  ground 
of  what  Christ  did  that  tbe  Spirit  can  say. 
Come.  On  any  other  ground  His  holy  and 
righteous  and  good  law  must  take  its  course. 
The  other  and  new  law  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
He  now  proclaims,  because  Christ  became  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  all  who 
should  believe  on  Him.  The  work  of  tbe 
Spirit  is  to  convict  the  world  of  sin  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  judgment.  And  when  He  con¬ 
victs  of  sin,  he  also  tells  of  a  righteous  Sav¬ 
iour,  and  Satan  defeated,  and  assures  of  full 
salvation  to  all  who  will  believe  in  Christ.  As 
at  Pentecost,  so  ever.  His  message  is  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord 
shall  be  saved. 

This  is  the  one  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  tbe 
Word  and  in  providence  and  in  conscience : 
Come  to  Christ.  Authoritatively,  urgently, 
patiently,  unweariedly,  and  lovingly  He  pleads 
with  sinners  to  come.  Nor  will  he  be  easily 
grieved  away  while  life  lasts.  It  is  not  safe  to 
trifle  with  His  calls,  for  He  is  very  zealous  for 
Christ,  and  it  is  before  Him  tbe  chief  sin  that 
men  will  not  believe  on  Christ.  This  is  spum¬ 
ing  the  last  call  and  shutting  tbe  last  door  of 
hope.  Should  the  Spirit  finally  leave  the  sin¬ 
ner,  be  will  have  no  more  conviction  of  sin, 
no  repentance,  no  offer  of  mercy  and  salva¬ 
tion  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  renew  tbe 
heart  and  apply  the  cleansing  blood  and  give 
peace. 

Not  only  directly  and  through  the  Word, 
but  through  the  Church,  does  He  give  tbe  in¬ 
vitation  to  come.  To  spread  the  Gospel  it  was 
instituted.  Every  sermon,  every  prayer-meet- 
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ing,  every  Sunday-sobool,  every  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  meeting,  every  church  building  with 
spire  pointing  heavenward,  every  Sabbath  bell 
sends  forth  the  warning  and  repeats  the  inita- 
tion.  More  than  this,  be  who  hears  it  is  to 
say  to  every  one  he  meets,  Come.  He  is 
Christ’s  messenger.  He  may  tell  bow  ho  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  that,  wbeieas  be 
was  blind,  now  be  sees.  The  invitation  was 
given  with  a  father’s  prayers  and  a  mother’s 
teachings  and  entreaties  in  earliest  youth,  and 
has  been  oft  repeated,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  had  not  long  ago  been  withdrawn. 

Again,  one  need  not  even  wait  to  bo  in¬ 
vited  ;  if  he  is  athirst  and  feels  his  sin  and 
need,  he  may  go  freely.  He  has  only  to  de¬ 
sire,  and  with  it  go  to  Christ.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  he  accept  the  invitation. 

The  salvation  to  which  it  invites  him  is 
likened  to  the  water  of  life.  While  justice 
and  judgment  inhabit  the  throne  of  Ood, 
there  is  also  a  rainbow  round  about  it  and 
from  out  of  it  flows  the  river  of  the  water  of 
lif«.  Ezekiel  saw  this  river  growing  wider 
and  deeper  as  it  flowed  on  until  it  became  an 
ocean  in  its  fullness.  Water  to  quench  all 
thirst  and  free  for  the  drinking.  Some  have 
regarded  the  ’’Come”  of  the  the  invitation  as 
the  best  word  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  made 
fuller  and  larger  by  the  added  “Whosoever 
will."  This  means  everybody  and  shuts  out 
nobody.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  accepting 
Christ.  One  must  resist  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  the  Church  and  Bible;  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  friends ;  knowledge  and  duty  and 
privilege  and  promise;  yea.  bis  own  con¬ 
science  and  hope  of  heaven  who  will  nut  bear 
and  accept  Christ.  He  must  stop  his  ears  and 
cease  to  think  and  harden  his  heart,  must 
neglect  and  despise  and  remct  the  invitation. 
He  must  resist  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  good 
influences.  This  is  his  condemnation  that  be 
will  not  come  to  Christ  for  life.  Our  associate 
member.'  have  put  themselves  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  prayers  and  witness  and  invita¬ 
tion.  There  is  great  hope  for  them.  Many 
such  have  already  become  active.  They 
should  become  individually  the  objects  of  our 
prayer  and  personal  effort.  Christ  not  ac¬ 
cepted  is  Christ  rejected. 


THK  8AMPH1BB  OATHBKKB. 

“Half  way  down 

Hang-i  one  that  gathers  Samphire,  dreadful  trade." 

—King  Lear. 

He  bai  upward  toiled  to  the  mountaia’a  brow, 

Wtiere  the  pines  stand  serried  against  the  sky. 

He  has  gained  the  crest  in  the  snorght's  glow. 

And  all  is  sUent,  and  bleak,  and  high. 

And  he  looks  far  down  to  the  tranquil  plain, 

Wbeie  the  shadows  play  o’er  the  yellow  grain, 

Atd  the  stream  winds  slow,  and  to  and  fro 
The  tree  tope  wave  green  and  the  pigeons  fly. 

He  turns  to  the  home  where  his  children  pla) , 

And  his  blue-eyed  wife  with  h*s  baby  stands,— 
They  are  specks  in  the  landscape  lar  away:— 

He  winds  the  rope  in  his  sinewy  bauds; 

He  has  coiled  it  about  the  stout  yew  tree. 

And  be  creeps  to  the  edge  on  hand  and  kcee,  , 

A  lid  fast  round  his  waist  knots  the  hempen  bands. 
Lest  his  foot  should  slip  or  his  Angers  stray. 

See!  See  how  he  swings  o’er  the  rocky  steep! 

Afloat  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  «lr! 

Shoul.l  tiie  strong  strands  snap  on  that  dizzy  deep. 

Thi-re  were  slender  chance,  or  for  shrift  or  prayer! 
A  plummet  to  fathom  the  stra'^ge  profound 
He  hangs  midwayl  and  he  beats  no  sound: 

O'er  the  crag  glides  the  lizard  with  uciselr  ss  creep, 
I  he  sw  allow  peeps  sby  from  the  crevice  there. 
And  the  eagle’s  wings  brush  athwart  his  chee*'. 

And  the  clouds  rush  by  him  with  sudden  chill, 
la  the  whirling  space  he  is  faint  and  weak 
As  his  dazzled  eyes  seek  the  daisied  hill; 

And  he  hears  not  his  children’s  merry  shout. 

He  sees  not  his  wife,  as  she  pale  looks  out,— 

Earth  is  blurred,  the  sunshine  a  yellow  streak,— 
The  life  in  his  veins  is  a  fevered  thrill! 


\^at  seeks  he  then  at  that  awful  height? 

O  er  the  cUff  swinirs  lure  of  a  monarch's  crown? 
the  red  gold  gleam,  or  the  diamond's  light? 

ktt'i  deep  down? 

No!  He  only  gathers  the  surly  fruit 
Of  the  acid  Samphire,  whose  stubborn  root 
Is^m  of  the  rock,  and  for  thing  so  slight. 
Betwixt  life  and  death  hangs  tne  hardy  clown! 

■1^  are  Samphire  gatherers,  each  and  all! 


We  would  climb  the  clouds  or  the  sk.’s  blue  wall 
For  passion  or  pelf  or  the  pride  of  ftate! 

Rash,  we  catch  at  the  bitter  fruit  of  power, 
Ii^ortals.  we  stake  tbe  soul's  fair  dower, 

Yfe  would  scale  God's  throne  for  s  whim,  and  fal 
Stilt  clutching  at  air.  on  eternal  fate. 

EliZABRH  WOBTHUfOTOir  Fisz 
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ANTIPA8 

And  Other  CThildren  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“CTirist  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Leaeon  for 
Children.”— F.  T.  Farwell. 

A  young  man  followed  by  a  servant  driving 
a  string  of  donkeys  came  into  the  court 
through  the  tunnel.  He  was  very  young, 
barely  eighteen,  though  tall  and  vigorous. 
He  wore  a  large,  square  mantle,  his  brown 
robe  hung  down  to  his  sandaled  feet,  while 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  brown  headker- 
chief  bound  on  with  yellow  cords  and  flowing 
back  over  the  shoulders.  The  youth  came 
directly  up  to  Zebedee  with  tbe  words,  “Peace 
be  to  you,  my  father,”  receiving  the  answer, 
“Tbe  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob  be  upon 
you,  my  son.”  The  other  young  men  gathered 
around  tbe  traveller,  but  at  sight  of  bis 
mother  he  broke  a  wav  from  them,  and  run¬ 
ning  toward  her,  threw  bis  arms  around  her, 
with  warm  kisses. 

“You  will  stay  to  breakfast,  Simon  and  An¬ 
drew,”  said  Zebedee  addressing  two  of  his 
young  partners,  as  a  servant  came  to  say  that 
tbe  repast  was  ready.  “  Let  one  of  tbe  men  go 
and  tell  your  wife,  if  you  will,  Simon.  You 
must  bear  what  news  John  has  brought  us 
from  Jerusalem.” 

Attendants  drew  near  with  basins  and 
ewers,  one  to  pour  water  on  dusty  feet,  others 
to  remove  the  stains  of  toil  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  been  at  work,  banding  them 
afterwards  their  upper  robes  and  headker 
chiefs.  All  being  ready,  they  went  to  break¬ 
fast  under  an  awning  upon  tbe  flat  roof  of  the 
house. 

“What  success,  my  son,”  asked  Zebedee 
when  the  prayer  had  been  said  and  all  were 
seated. 

“It  could  nut  be  better,  father,”  replied  the 
young  man.  “The  high  priest’s  steward  has 
many  times  said  that  tbe  flsh  I  served  him 
were  better  than  be  got  from  other  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  tbe  day  before  I  set  forth  from 
Jerusalem  the  high  priest  himself  sent  for  me, 
commended  the  freshness  and  the  flne  quality 
of  our  wares,  and  bade  me  consider  myself 
engaged  to  furnish  all  the  flsh  that  would  be 
used  at  his  table.  And  a  like  message  came 
to  me  from  the  new  governor,  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  from  Nicodemus,  who,  you  know,  is  a 
noted  rabbi,  a  member  of  the  highest  court. 
I  have  a  goodly  sum  to  divide  between  us  all,” 
he  added,  with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

“That  is  well,”  said  the  father.  “We  will 
attend  to  that  when  breakfast  is  over.  You 
have  shown  yourself  a  w’orthy  partner,  young 
though  you  are.” 

“It  was  a  happy  thought  of  John’s,"  said 
Simon,  “that  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  repre 
sent  our  Arm  and  so  enlarge  our  trade.  Surely 
we  need  no  longer  think  of  him  as  a  youth. 
That  was  the  thought  of  a  man.” 

“Well  said,  partner  Simon,”  replied  Zebedee 
with  a  pleased  look.  “And  now  no  more  of 
business  while  we  sit  at  table.” 

“Tell  us,  rather,  of  your  journey  home, 
my  son,”  said  the  mother.  “You  came  by 
way  of  Bethshan  and  Sychar,  doubtless,  and 
were  so  well  provided  with  things  needful 
that  you  required  to  have  no  dealings  with 
the  Samaritans?” 

“Well  provided  I  was,  indeed,  mother,  but 
I  did  not  come  through  Samaria,”  answered 
the  young  man,  his  eyes  suddenly  lighting  up 
as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  there.  “I  went 
down  to  Jericho  and  so  up  the  Jordan  Valley 
with  a  great  throng  of  men  from  Jerusalem 
and  all  parte  of  Judea,  that  I  might  see  and 
hear  the  wonderful  prophet  who  has  suddenly 
appeared  and  is  baptizing  multitudes  in  tbe 
Jordan.” 


“I  have  heard  something  of  him,”  said 
Zebedee.  “And  so  you  saw  him,  my  son?” 

“Yes,  father.  I  tarried  for  a  day  to.  bear 
him  preach.  Oh,  father,  if  you  had  heard 
him  you  would  be  ready  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  business;  indeed,  you  would  find  it  hard  to 
turn  away  from  his  preaching.  For  be  says,  ” 
and  John’s  eyes  flashed  and  his  cheeks  burned 
as  be  turned  eagerly  from  one  to  the  other, 
“he  says  that  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  at  band, 
that  He  is  coming  who  shall  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  tbe  trees,  to  hew  and  cast  into  the 
fire  all  who  are  his  enemies,  destroying  them 
with  a  terrible  destruction.  ” 

“The  kingdom  of  Ood  I”  exclaimed  every 
member  of  the  little  group. 

“Yes,  the  kingdom  of  Ood,”  repeated  John. 
“The  time  that  Israel  has  long  waited  for  has 
come  at  last.  His  enemies  shall  be  destroyed. 
His  Anointed  is  to  come,  and  His  people  are 
to  he  baptized  with  tbe  Holy  Ghost  to  carry 
out  His  behests.  ” 

“Yes.  so  have  the  prophets  taught  that  it 
should  be,”  said  the  father.  “But  is  that  all 
his  message?” 

“He  calls  on  every  one  to  repent  of  sin  and 
be  baptized  for  its  remission,”  tbe  youth  went 
on.  “And  he  preached  with  such  power  and 
solemnity  that  my  heart  melted  within  me 
while  he  spoke.  I  should  like  to  be  baptized 
I  should  have  liked  to  remain  with  him  as  his 
disciple.  ” 

“And  what  about  our  trade,  then?”  asked 
Andrew.  “Would  you  leave  that  just  when 
you  have  got  it  upon  so  fine  a  footing?" 

“What!”  exclaimed  John’s  brother  James, 
who  had  kept  an  intense  silence,  “think  about 
trade  when  there  is  hope  of  the  speedy  com. 
ing  of  the  Messiah  King  1  Where  will  our 
trade  be,  then?  Shall  we  not  leap  to  join  His 
forces  and  march  with  them  to  cast  down  tlie 
power  of  Borne  and  Idumea?”  He  half  rose 
from  the  table,  but  seated  himself  again  as  be 
caught  his  mother’s  glance. 

'  “I  know,”  said  Andrew,  thoughtfully,  “our 
trade  is  of  small  importance  indeed  compared 
with  that,  and  yet  there  must  be  fishermen,  I 
suppose,  even  in  tbe  Messiah’s  reign.” 

“There  will  be  great  turnings  and  overturn¬ 
ings  when  He  comes,”  said  old  Zebedee.  “It 
will  be  a  time  of  awful  judgment.  The  yoke 
of  Rome  and  of  Herod  will  not  be  lightly 
shaken  off.” 

“But  every  loyal  son  of  Jacob  will  spring 
to  arms  at  the  sound  of  his  call,  my  father,” 
exclaimed  James,  with  flashing  eyes.  “Oh, 
Ood,  hasten  the  day!  My  soul  faints  with 
longing  for  its  coming.” 

The  mother  had  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  her  eager  sons  without  speaking,  but  now 
she  asked  John,  “How  does  the  prophet  de¬ 
scribe  his  coming,  my  son?” 

“He  will  come  in  terrible  might,  mother, 
to  those  who  set  themselves  up  against  Him, 
burning  them  like  chaff  in  unquenchable  fire, 
but  the  just,  those’  who  long  for  His  appear 
ing.  He  will  gather  to  Himself  like  good  ripe 
wheat.” 

“And  what  was  that  about  preparation?”  she 
asked  again. 

“Oh,  mother,  when  he  talked  of  that  I 
almost  forgot  the  conquering  might  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  longing  I  had  to  be  made  ready 
for  him  in  my  heart.  ‘Repent,’  he  preached, 
and  he  made  it  so  plain  that  the  Messiah’s 
reign  must  be  a  reign  of  holiness,  that  the 
blackness  of  my  own  life  appalled  me.  I 
longed  to  pass  under  tbe  waters  with  the 
prophet  and  come  up  clean  from  sin.  Oh, 
father,  if  I  might  go  back  there  and  bear  him 
yet  again  I” 

“And  I,  too,”  said  Andrew,  “would  cheer¬ 
fully  give  up  something  of  our  opportunities 
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of  trade  to  learn  of  liim  the  truth  about  the 
kingdom.  ” 

“And  ao  would  I,”  aaid  Simon. 

“There  ia  no  reason  why  you  should  not  all 
go,  .if  you  like,”  said  Zebedee.  “Let  John 
i.|>ut  conduct  the  loaded  donkeys  to  Jerusalem 
and  fulfill  bis  engagements  there,  taking 
Phineas,  our  trusty  servant,  to  leave  in  charge 
of  our  affairs.  Then  you  can  all  go  to  meet 
him  where  the  prophet  is,  at  Jordan.” 

Chapter  IV. 

In  two  of  the  humble  houses  of  Nazareth 
there  was  anxiety  about  Ezra;  he  had  been 
aeriously  ill,  and  though  he  had  somewhat 
recovered,  it  was  very  plain  that  he  would 
never  again  be  -  able  to  travel  about  with  his 
pack.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done 
— remove  to  Capernaum  and  open  a  shop  in  the 
bazaar  of  the  cloth  merchants.  With  the  aid 
of  Ruth  he  could  still  serve  customers,  half 
helpless  though  be  was. 

'  In  those  anxious  days  little  Janna  spent 
much  time  at  Mary’s  bouse.  The  carpenter’s 
bench  was  still  there,  though  Jesus  was  gone, 
and  there  were  still  blocks  and  shavings  lying 
about  with  which  the  little  boy  could  play. 
While  Mary  was  busy  with  her  work  he 
amused  himself  with  them;  but  when  she  sat 
^own  beside  the  door  with  her  needle  or  her 
•distaff,  be  would  come  and  sit  on  the  ground 
'l>e8ide  her  and  ask  her  to  tell  him  more  about 
Jesus  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

That  was  always  the  subject  of  their  talk. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  longer  that  beloved  friend 
was  absent,  the  deeper  became  his  image  in 
little  Janna’s  heart ;  and  to  the  mother,  parted 
for  the  first  time  from  the  first-born  son  who 
bad  been  to  her  what  son  had  never  been  to 
Diotber  before,  the  days  when  he  was  a  little 
•chiid.oinl  all  her  own  came  back  with  the 
freshness  of  a  present  experience. 

So,  while  she  plied., her  distaff  and  little 
Janna  sat  upon  the  ground  at  her  feet,  she 
told  him  over  and  over  again  the  story  of 
Jesus’  childhood.  How  even  as  a  jeled,  a 
newly-born  one,  he  had  been  sweeter  than 
other  babies,  ao  strong,  so  well-shapen,  so 
good,  never  making  trouble,  content  to  lie 
where  he  was  put;  bow  as  ajonck,  a  suckling, 
be  had  been  bubbling  over  with  joy,  pleased 
at  all  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him,  brave 
to  bear  the  bruises  his  superabundant  activity 
brouglit  upon  him,  quick  to  recognize  every 
tone  of  his  mother’s  voice,  and  heed  all  her 
little  warnings;  and  so  on,  through  all  the 
dear  stages  of  infancy,  ever  bright  and  full  of 
life,  yet  ever  obedient  to  his  mother’s  voice, 
.and  ah,  so  full  of  love,  his  little  face  shining 
with  quick  response  to  every  one  who  said  a 
pleasant  word  to  him,  yet  always  loving  bis 
mother  best  of  all!  And  then,  when  he  had 
grown  to  be  a  iaph,  a  clinging  one,  like  little 
Janna  himself,  ah,  then,  how  dear  he  had 
been  !  A  real  help  with  the  little  brothers  and 
aisters  as  they  came,  one  by  one,  into  the 
cradle,  a  sturdy  little  servant  for  her  in  her 
bousehold  tasks,  and  yet  so  full  of  play,  so 
■wide  awake  with  joy,  that  all  the  village  cbil- 
■dren  leved  to  be  with  him.  They  never  quar¬ 
relled  with  him,  never;  they  did  not  even 
quarrel  among  themselves  when  he  was  play¬ 
ing  with  them,  for  he  always  knew  the  way 
to  make  them  to  be  at  peace  among  them¬ 
selves,  “even  when  he  was  no  older  than  you, 
my  Janna,”  Mary  would  add,  with  a  soft  smile 
and  a  lovely,  far-away  look  in  her  wondering 
brown  eyes. 

“Was  be  not  naughty  sometimes?”  Janna 
would  ask. 

“He  did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  obey ;  he 
was  so  full  of  interest  in  whatever  he  was 
doing,”  Mary  would  answer,  “but  he  never 
disobeyed.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  little 
like  you,  and  his  brother  James  was  fretful 


and  tbe  village  children  were  calling  him  to 
play,  or  when  I  had  work  for  him  to  do  and 
he  beard  tbe  sound  of  a  great  caravan  passing 
through  the  market  place,  he  would  stand 
still  a  moment  when  I  called  him,  and  his  face 
would  look  troubled.  But  even  then  he  never 
needed  to  be  called  twice.  In  a  moment  he 
would  come  with  bis  brown  eyes  all  full  of 
love  again,  ready  to  do  his  mother's  will.  No, 
my  Jesus  never  disobeyed,”  bis  mother  would 
say  refiectively ;  and  then  she  would  sink  into 
silence  until  tbe  little  boy  would  say  again : 

“Tell  me  more  about  Jesus,  please.” 

And  then  she  would  tell  him  how  she  bad 
taught  him  all  the  Scripture  from  Adam  to 
the  Flood,  as  it  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Moses, 
while  yet  he  was  a  little  clinging  one,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  her  knee,  and  how  easily  he  learned 
to  repeat  the  Shema,  the  creed,  beginning, 
“Hear,  O  Israel,  tbe  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
Lord,”  and  the  six  Psalms  of  the  Hallel,  and 
tbe  first  eight  chapters  of  Leviticus,  which 
every  little  boy  should  know  before  he  begins 
to  go  to  school. 

“I  can  say  tbe  Slie^na,”  Janna  would  inter¬ 
pose,  “and  I  almost  know  the  Hallel,  too.” 
And  Mary  would  kiss  him  on  the  brow  for 
love  of  the  blessed  child  who  had  once  stood 
where  be  was  standing,  leaning  against  her 
knee.  And  she  would  go  on  to  tell  how  fast 
Jesus  learned  at  school,  and  bow  be  loved  to 
read  in  the  parchment  roll  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  come  down  to  his  mother  from  her 
father’s  father,  and  which  was  carefully  treas 
ured  in  the  ark  that  Janna  had  often  seen. 
For  Jesus  had  not  been  satisfied  with  learning 
what  the  other  children  learned  at  school,  but 
had  persuaded  the  Chazzan,  the  minister  of 
tbe  synagogue,  to  teach  him  to  read  the  sacred 
Hebrew  tongue  in  which  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  had  come  to  Moses  and  tbe  prophets. 

“And  when  he  grew  big  he  used  to  play  in 
the  market  place?”  Janna  would  say,  to  whom 
this,  rather  than  the  reading  of  Hebrew,  was 
the  object  of  high  ambition. 

“Ah,  yes,”  Mary  would  answer,  “and  all 
the  boys  were  so  eager  to  play  with  him.  He 
was  a  very  king  among  them,  the  leader  in  all 
their  games,  he  was  so  strong  and  so  swift  at 
running,  and  always  played  fair  in  everything. 
There  was  always  a  train  of  boys  following 
him,  littleTand  big,  for  he  was  very  gentle  to 
the  little  ones,  and  would  never  let  tbe  big 
ones  tease  them  or  tyrannize  over  them.  All 
the  little  ones  loved  my  Jesus  when  he  was  a 
boy.” 

“I  love  Jesus,  too,”  little  Janna  would  say, 
and  then  again  there  would  be  silence  while 
Mary  pondered  in  her  heart  tbe  events  of  that 
long-past  childhood. 

“Tell  me  about  when  he  went  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,”  Janna  would  say  at  last,  and  then  Mary 
would  tell  how  Jesus  used  to  love  to  climb 
that  highest  hill  that  little  Janna  could  see 
over  yonder,  and  stand  there  looking  off  to 
snowy  Hermon  in  the  north,  or  to  the  broad 
plain  of  Esdraelon  in  the  south,  where  long 
ago  Jehovah  had  delivered  His  people  out  of 
the  hand  of  Sisera  by  the  band  of  His  servant 
Barak,  and  where  many  a  time  since  He  bad 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  other  ene¬ 
mies  by  the  hands  of  His  servants,  Saul  and 
David,  and  how  from  the  top  of  that  hill  he 
could  see  afar  off  toward  the  sunrising,  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  down  in  the  deep  basin  of  the 
hills,  and  westward  the  great  sea  and  the 
mighty  Mount  Carmel  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Or  ho  would  pass  the  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons  lying  amid  the  flowers  on 
the  hillside,  thinking  long  thoughts  that  be 
would  partly  tell  to  her  when  he  came  home 
—about  the  fox  that  had  flashed  past  him 
going  to  tbe  hole  that  God  had  given  him  for 
a  home,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  for  which 
He  bad^romised  food ;  and  how  when  be  saw 


the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  in  the  early 
spring  time,  or  watched  the  harvesters  sep¬ 
arating  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  strange 
thoughts  had  come  to  him,  which  be  hardly 
understood,  and  which  he  could  not  repeat 
even  to  her,  his  mother.  And  then  Mary 
would  break  off  again,  for  she  knew  that  now 
she  was  going  beyond  tbe  little  boy’s  depth. 

So  the  days  went  on  until  tbe  time  came 
when  Ruth  and  Ezra  had  all  their  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  removing  to  Capernaum,  and 
Mary  must  say  goodbye  to  little  Janna,  the 
child  who  was  so  dear  to  her  because  he  was 
one  whom  her  J esus  loved. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


“NOT”  AND  “NO.” 

Had  Mr.  Moffat,  that  devoted  missionary, 
more  carefully  considered  tbe  nos  and  tbe 
note  of  tbe  New  Testament,  “comparing 
Scripture  with  Scripture,”  be  would  have 
saved  himself  much  perplexity  and  distress  of 
mind. 

The  position  formerly  taken  by  many  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  tbe  New  Testament  forbids  the 
wearing  of  silver,  gold,  precious  stones  and 
apparel,  cannot  be  maintained,  and  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  good  missionary  taught  bis 
converts  from  heathenism  that  to  wear  them 
is  wrong.  But  for  that  teaching,  tbe  trouble 
which  arose  when  his  darkey  converts  saw 
white  Christians  wearing  jewelry,  would  bave 
been  unknown. 

’Tis  strange  those  converts,  to  whom  wear¬ 
ing  clothes  was  a  burden,  did  not  make  the 
point  that  “putting  on  of  apparel”  was  forbid¬ 
den  just  as  much  as  wearing  gold  or  braiding 
tbe  hair,  therefore  qutfe  us  wicked! 

In  fact,  neither  the  apparel,  the  gold,  nor 
tbe  plaited  hair  is  forbidden ;  but  only  the 
making  of  such  things  our  “world"—!,  e.,  of 
too  much  importance. 

No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  command, 
“Love  not  in  word,”  forbids  affectionate  lan¬ 
guage;  nor  that  “Labor  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisbeth,”  forbids  our  working  for  our  daily 
bread,  tot  “if  any  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat.  ” 

“Call  no  man  your  father  on  earth”  has 
never  been  urged  as  forbidding  a  child  to 
call  him  “father”  to  whom  he  owes  his  being. 

“Let  no  man  seek  his  own;  but  every  man 
another’s”  is  not  considered  as  making  wrong 
the  effort  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day. 

“When  thou  makest  a  feast  call  not.”  etc., 
no  one  takes  as  forbidding  social  gatherings  of 
friends ;  but  only  that  the  ])oor  and  needy  he 
not  forgotten,  nor  shut  out,  as  would  they 
never  were,  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  fol 
lowers  of  Christ. 

Then  why  pitch  upon  the  passages  relating 
to  personal  adorning,  to  insist  that  they  for¬ 
bid  it?  The  one  fact  that  “the  holy  women  of 
old”  are  named  as  examples  of  what  the  apos¬ 
tle  meant  to  teach,  forever  negatives  the  idea 
that  he  thought  of  stripping  women  of  orna¬ 
ments  of  silver  and  gold. 

“Those  holy  women  of  old”  were  loaded 
with  them,  and  Father  Abraham,  the  Friend 
of  God,  himself  aided  in  it.  Doubtless  tbe 
Lord  would  have,  beautiful  and  costly  things 
worn  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  afford 
them.  But  let  none  make  outward  things  the 
adorning — the  true  adorning  must  be  that  of 
the  spirit. 

It  is  no  better  to  stretch  and  strain  Scrip¬ 
ture  than  it  is  to  “wrest"  it.  The  Bible  is  the 
most  reasonable  book  ever  written,  as  well  as 
the  best :  but  it  was  written  in  tbe  rich,  free 
style  of  the  Orient,  and  tbe  Occidental,  in  bis 
study  of  it,  should  ever  bear  this  in  mind. 

Augusta  Moore. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

The  baby  ttan  were  laoghiiu— 

I  raw  their  twinkling  eyes— 

When  wind  blew  oot  tbeir  randies. 

It  took  them  by  tnriirise. 

There  came  a  monmfal  patter 
against  my  window  naoe— 

Those  children,  dear,  were  crying. 

Though  grown-folks  called  it  rain. 

The  lady  moon  came  ranning— 

She  brought  the  brightest  light— 

And  sharply  scolded  naughty  wind. 

Then  kissed  her  flock  good  night. 

L.  £L  Chittenden,  in  The  Ontlook. 


“YOU  NEVER  SAID  SO  BEFORE,  JOHN.” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Evangelist,  at  the 
end  of  the  column  of  editorial  notes,  we  read 
these  words :  A  dear  mother  lay  dying,  and 
her  oldest  son,  as  he  knelt  by  her  bedside, 
cried,  “You  have  been^a  good  mother  to  us.” 
The  dying  woman  opened  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  feeble  smile  whispered,  “  You  never  mid  ao 
before,  John.” 

In  reading  these  words  of  the  dying  mother 
we  could  not  'but  imagine  what  John’s 
thoughts  were  after  those  lips  ceased  speaking 
forever.  Not  that  John  had  necessarily  been 
a  son  that  had  brought  heaviness  to  the  heart 
of  hie  mother.  He  might  have  been,  and  pro¬ 
bably  was,  a  good  son,  as  that  phrase  goes, 
but  he  had  not  been  thoughtful  and  consider¬ 
ate  of  his  mother’s  sensitive  feelings  as  to 
unspoken  words  of  appreciation.  He  bad 
been  full  of  his  business  projects,  bis  family 
interests,  and  the  claims  that  the  world  has 
on  children  of  maturer  years.  He  meant  to 
be  a  loyal  son  and  to  see  that  his  mother  bad 
everything  for  her  physical  comfort,  but  he 
never  thought  for  a  moment  bow  much  she 
longed  for  a  loving  caress  and  words  that 
made  her  feel  assured  that  she  was  still  as 
dear  to  her  John  as  she  had  been  in  the  days 
of  his  childhood. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  mother’s  life  when 
she  feels  that  she  is  not  essential  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  as  far  as  caretaking  and  providing 
for  their  physical  wants  are  concerned.  They 
are  grown-up  men  and  women  and  able  and 
willing,  as  they  should  be,  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  They  naturally  feel  that  mother 
is  relieved  of  a  great  care  and  responsibility, 
but  the  mother  sits  in  her  room  alone  and 
longs  for  the  old  days  when  they  were  tod¬ 
dling  at  her  side,  holding  on  to  her  gown,  or 
coming  to  her  for  comfort  when  the  childhood 
days  had  their  aches  and  pains,  their  shadows 
and  disappointments.  No  need  of  them  to 
tell  her  then  that  she  was  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  of  all  persons  living  to  make  their  lives 
happy.  The  little  arms  wound  about  her  neck, 
the  warm  kisses  given  on  her  cheek,  the  loving 
words  spoken  so  often,  assured  her  of  their  true 
and  unselfish  love  and  devotion  to  her.  That 
mother,  as  she  thinks  of  it  all,  wonders  how 
she  could  have  ever  been  weary  of  the  work 
and  waiting ;  she  is  sorry  that  she  ever  spoke 
an  impatient  or  cross  word  to  those  little  ones, 
and  she  longs  to  tell  the  younger  mothers  to 
be  very  patient  and  tender,  for  the  childhood 
time  is  so  soon  outgrown. 

But  when  the  children  are  no  longer  depen¬ 
dent  on  that  care  as  they  were  then,  still  moth¬ 
er  wants  from  the  grown-up  children,  some  of 
the  sweet  caresses  and  the  loving  words  that 
she  used  to  have  when  they  were  little  ones, 
and  if  they  neglect  to  give  them,  she  falls  into 
a  way  of  thinking  that  the  new  loves,  the  new 
interests,  and  the  busy  life  of  the  maturer 
years  are  crowding  mother  oot. 

John  was  probably  astonished  when  he 
thought  of  it  all.  It  was  so  strange  that 
mother  had  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  be 


knew  she  had  been  a  good  mother  to  him. 
That  is  just  where  so  many  of  us  make  a 
great  mistake  in  our  daily  living,  leaving  our 
dear  ones  to  take  for  granted  the  kind  words, 
the  thoughtful  acts,  and  the  loving  caresses 
that  we  should  give  them. 

A  little  petting  now  and  then  is  as  dear  to 
the  sweet  old  mother  as  it  is  to  the  children 
in  the  household.  The  letters  that  go  to  the 
home  from  the  children  who  are  out  in  the 
world  fighting  life’s  battles— how  dear  they 
are  to  the  mother  I  And  yet  how  long  some¬ 
times  it  is  between  the  receiving  of  one  letter 
and  a  second  one. 

Mother  knows,  girls  and  boys,  that  you  have 
grown  up  and  are  doing  your  duty  in  the  new 
homes  and  the  new  life-work  God  has  given 
you.  She  knows  this  is  just  as  it  should  be ; 
but  take  time  to  talk  or  write  to  her  once  in  a 
while  of  the  mothering  days  when  she  was  all 
the  world  to  you,  and  tell  her  bow  the  in- 
fiuence  of  her  teachings  and  prayers  have  been 
with  you  all  your  lives,  and  that  you  bless 
God  you  have  such  a  mother,  and  pray  that 
He  will  spare  her  many,  many  years  to  bless 
you  with  her  prayers  and  love.  Then,  if  the 
call  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  for  you 
to  go  and  receive  her  last  blessing,  you  will 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you  were 
thoughtful  of  her,  not  leaving  her  to  take  for 
granted  that  you  loved  her,  but  that  she  heard 
the  words  of  endearment  often  from  your  lips 
aud  was  made  happy  by  them. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


WHY  JESSIE  STAYED  AT  HOME. 

Jessie  Cameron’s  mamma  was  just  getting 
over  a  serious  illness.  The  doctor  had  said  in 
Jessie’s  hearing  that  if  she  was  very  careful 
and  did  not  overdo  or  get  excited,  and  was 
kept  very  quiet,  she  might  be  quite  well 
again  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Jessie  never  knew  how  much  she  loved  her 
mamma,  or  bow  much  her  mamma  had  done 
for  her,  until  that  dreadful  illness  came.  She 
watched  the  doctor’s  face  every  time  be  came 
out  of  the  room,  but  she  did  not  ask  any 
questions,  because  she  had  heard  some  one 
say  that  doctors  do  not  like  to  be  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  patients.  But  the  day  that 
the  doctor  met  her  on  the  stairs  and  patted 
her  on  the  head,  spoke  cheerfully  and 
looked  pleased,  she  knew  he  thought  her 
mamma  was  better;  and  that  was  the  time 
she  heard  him  say  these  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  her  father,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
hall. 

Mrs.  Cameron’s  nurse  was  obliged  at  this 
time  to  go  away,  and  Jessie  felt  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  her  mother  said,  “You 
must  be  my  little  nurse  now,  my  dear.  I 
am  so  much  better  that  I  think  we  can  get 
along  by  ourselves,  don’t  you?” 

And  Jessie  said:  “I  will  do  the  very  best 
I  can,  dear  mamma. " 

There  came  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  it  was 
splendid  sleighing,  just  the  time,  “the  Rogers 
girls”  thought,  for  them  to  have  their  party. 
The  Rogers  girls  lived  out  in  the  country,  six 
miles  from  town,  and  they  had  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  house  with  open  fireplaces  and  wide 
halls  and  beautiful  rooms,  just  the  place  for 
games  and  all  the  things  that  make  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  party.  So  they  sent  out  their  in¬ 
vitations.  Jessie  and  her  sister  Beth  and 
brother  Arthur  each  received  invitations.  A 
long  sleigh  drawn  by  four  horses  would  call 
at  the  door  for  them.  The  best  of  the  fun 
would  be  that  drive  in  the  long  sleigh,  with 
plenty  of  straw  on  the  bottom  to  sit  on,  and 
many  warm  fur  robes  to  keep  them  all 
comfortable. 

The  children  opened  tbeir  invitations  in  the 
‘  library,  and  then  they  danced  about  with 


delight  to  think  that  such  a  treat  was  in  store 
for  them.  But  Jessie  said:  “X  think  I  ought 
not  to  go ;  yes,  I  know  I  ought  not  to  leave 
mother. " 

“Wouldn’t  Mrs.  Maynard  stay  with  her?" 

“Yes,  Beth.  I  presume  she  would,  but  yon 
know  Mrs.  Maynard  might  talk  too  much ; 
she  is  a  very  kind  lady,  but  you  know  she 
does  talk  very  fast,  and  nearly  all  the  time., 
and  the  doctor  said  mamma  must  be  kept  very 
quiet.  Perhaps  her  very  life  depends  upon 
the  care  she  has  now,  and  it  is  so  unfortun¬ 
ate  the  nurse  had  to  go  away.” 

“I  do  not  think  we  ought  any  of  us  to  go  if 
you  don’t,  Jessie.”  said  Arthur. 

“Of  course  you  ought  to  go,  you  and  Beth,, 
and  have  the  best  time  you  can.  And  then 
you  can  tell  me  all  about  it  when  yon  come 
home.  Do  you  think  I  would  wish  to  deprive 
you  of  such  a  pleasure  because  I  cannot  share 
it?” 

“Mamma  would  insist  upon  your  going. 
Jessie,”  said  Beth,  “if  she  knew  it,  for  she 
knows  what  a  great  pleasure  it  will  be  to  yon." 

“Then  she  must  not  know  a  word  of  it,  and 
now  I  think  of  it,  we  will  manage  it  so  she 
will  not  know  it  ” 

“But  the  sleigh  bells  and  the  voices  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  front  of  the  door?”  spoke 
Charlie. 

“The  sleigh  must  not  come  here.  You  must 
go  to  Alice  Waters’s  house  and  start  frouk 
there,  and  when  you  come  home  at  night  yon 
must  get  out  there,  and  then  come  as  quietly 
as  you  can  to  the  side  door.  I  will  let  you  in." 

“  But  it  will  be  such  a  disappointment  to  you. 
Jessie,  dear,  not  to  go.  ” 

“Not  when  I  am  taking  care  of  dear  mam¬ 
ma,  and  perhaps  saving  her  life,”  she  said,  aa 
she  went  up  stairs  to  her  post  of  duty  again. 

The  sleigh-ride  and  the  party  was  the  grand 
affair  of  the  season.  The  boys  and  girls  wer& 
all  so  sorry  that  Jessie  Cameron  could  not  go. 
for  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  them  all. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  devoted  and  excel¬ 
lent  nurse  Jessie  made.  “Such  lovely  times," 
she  said,  “as  she  and  mamma  had  together  all 
alone  by  themselves.  ”  Not  a  word  of  the  party, 
for  Jessie  knew  her  mamma  would  feel  very 
unhappy  if  she  knew  Jessie  bad  lost  such  a 
great  pleasure. 

Not  until  mamma  was  able  to  go  out  to 
drive  herself  did  she  hear  of  “the  Rogers  girls’" 
party.  Then  she  could  not  keep  the  tears 
from  her  eyes.  “To  think,  my  darling  child, 
that  you  gave  up  such  a  pleasure  to  tak  e  caro 
of  me !”  she  exclamied.  But  those  tears  were 
not  tears  of  sorrow  ;  they  were  those  tears  thak 
come  from  a  mother’s  loving  heart  when  she 
has  been  touched  in  a  tender  chord  because 
of  the  sacrifices  and  ministrations  of  a  dear, 
loving  child.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  very  happy 
mother,  and  Jessie  was  far,  far  happier  thaik 
if  she  had  left  mamma  to  some  other  person’s 
care  and  gone  to  the  party. 

Do  you  think  Jessie’s  mother  will  ever  for¬ 
get  that  sweet,  unselfish,  faithful  ministration 
to  her  in  her  hour  of  weakness  and  suffering t 
Ob,  no;  it  will  be  one  of  the  sweetest  of  mem¬ 
ories  to  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  P. 


THE  CREEPING  RUG  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
PRINCE. 

The  English  papers  are  writing  of  the  new 
rug  which  the  Duke  of  York  has  bad  made 
for  his  baby  to  creep  on.  The  rug  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Miss  Windsor,  who  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  kindergartens. 

The  rug  is  made  of  soft,  red  flannel  and  hae 
a  number  of  pictures  and  nursery  rhymes 
from  Mother  Goose  in  Swansdown,  outlined 
with  green  thread.  In  the  centre  is  a  May 
pole,  worked  in  crewels,  encircled  with  pink 
and  white  Mayflowers,  at  the  top  there  is  a 
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little  crown  worked  in  gold  and  colored  silks 
to  look  like  jewels. 

In  one  corner  are  “  the  three  little  kittens 
who  lost  their  mittens”;  then  “Baby  Bunt¬ 
ing’s”  father  and  a  lot  of  little  rabbits  that  he 
had  hunted.  Then  trots  along  “  the  little  pig 
who  went  to  market”  and  “Po  Peep  with  her 
«heep,”  “the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon” 
and  “the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe”  with 
'“Little  Jack  Horner”  and  sweet  “Miss  MufFet,” 
and  all  there  to  play  with  the  royal  baby. 
When  the  baby  is  put  on  that  rug  he  will 
team  to  creep  very  quickly,  for  he  will  want 
to  catch  one  of  those  little  white  rabbits,  or 
the  “three  little  kittens,”  or  take  hold  of 
hands  in  the  ring  of  wee  boys  and  girls  danc¬ 
ing  around  the  May  pole.  As  baby  grows 
older  the  nurse  will  teach  him  to  make  noises 
like  the  different  animals  and  than  to  speak 
their  names.  How  delighted  his  papa  and 
mamma  and  great  grandmother.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  will  be,  to  hear  how  clever  the  little 
fellow,  who  may  some  day  be  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  growing.  Royal  babies  are  very  like 
ether  babies  that  you  and  1  see  every  day. 
If  you  cannot  have  a  zoological  carpet  woven 
for  the  dear  baby  sister  or  brother,  in  your 
home  that  you  love  so  dearly,  you  can  put  a 
rug  down  on  the  floor  and  place  toy  animals 
in  the  corners  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  little  bright  eyes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
baby  will  learn  to  creep  after  them  quite  as 
quickly  as  the  Royal  baby,  of  whom  there  is 
80  much  said  just  now.  I  have  not  the  least 
<loubt  either,  that  to  you.  baby  will  be  ever  so 
much  prettier,  sweeter  and  “cuter”  that  the 
one  across  the  water,  with  all  his  trappings  of 
royalty,  would  be  to  you,  if  you  could  see  him 
at  his  lessons  in  creeping.  Don’t  you  think  so? 


A  wee  little  one,  but  very  bright,  was  not 
pleased  with  something  her  father  did,  and 
aaid,  with  a  deal  of  emphasis,  “If  I  had  known 
what  kind  of  a  papa  I  was  going  to  have,  I’d 
have  staid  with  Dod.  ” 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


Is  tbt  autboritjr  on  too- 
man'sfasbions.  It  tells 
I adies  bow  to  get  fit^fyle, 
and  Me  in  tbeir  gowns, 
bats,  and  wraps.  It  also 
gives  them  helpful 
bints  on  every 
topic  0/ woman¬ 
ly  interest.  No 
American  lady  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do  without  it. 

10  cts.  a  cefy  ;  t4  a  year 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  kept  at  the  Mission 
House  by  daily  meetings  at  Lenox  Hall,  all 
well  attended,  led  by  prominent  ministers. 
At  this  noon  hour  each  day  the  programme 
for  prayer  was  followed,  but  the  desire  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  predominated.  The  meetings 
were  led  by  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Davies,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  the  prayers  were  for  missions  in  the 
world-wide  sense,  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
Thursday  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  was  the 
leader,  and  the  subject  for  prayer.  Foreign 
Missions.  Dr.  Smith  quoted  Ruskin  as  saying 
that  too  much  of  our  work  is  done  “with  iron 
bars  and  perspiration,  ”  a  forced  and  desperate 
effort  to  do  what  should  come  spontaneously 
from  a  full  heart.  How  different  it  is  when 
one  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  every  effort 
for  souls  is  the  natural,  joyous  outflow  of  love 
for  the  Saviour. 

It  was  a  cause  for  gratitude  to  find  our 
President,  Mrs.  Beers,  again  in  the  chair  at 
the  usual  meeting  at  half  past  ten  Wednesday, 
the  9th.  The  meeting  was  not  long,  as  it  bad 
to  be  followed  by  business  before  the  room 
was  open  to  outsiders  at  half  past  twelve. 

Word  has  come  of  the  last  days  of  Mrs. 
Lafiin  of  Africa,  days  on  which  the  near  light 
of  heaven  shone  so  brightly  that  it  illumines 
all  the  twenty-six  years  of  the  short  life.  On 
the  Tuesday  before  she  died  Mrs.  LafSn  went 
in  the  boat  with  others  to  meet  and  greet  the 
arriving  missionaries,  so  gladly  welcomed  to 
the  work.  On  Wednesday  she  walked  to  visit 
the  Mabeyas,  among  whom  a  most  interesting 
work  is  in  progress.  On  her  return  she  was 
not  very  well,  but  no  alarm  was  felt.  On 
Thursday  she  was  ill,  but  on  Friday  sat  up  for 
Station  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  her  house. 
This  seemed  to  make  her  worse,  and  Satur¬ 
day,  all  BO  suddenly,  death  came.  She  was 
conscious  of  its  approach,  and  spoke  last  mes¬ 
sages,  begging  that  her  mother  and  friends 
should  know  she  had  no  regrets  for  coming, 
and  imploring  that  her  own  church  should 
send  another  to  take  up  her  work.  So  this 
glad,  loving  ministry  is  ended  on  earth,  and 
we  look  to  see  who  is  the  honored  one  on 
whom  her  mantle  has  fallen. 

The  two  letters  next  read  were  from  Syria. 
The  one  from  Miss  Ellen  Law  of  Beirut  de¬ 
scribed  enthusiastically  places  she  had  visited 
on  a  short  tour  last  spring :  “  To  think  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  very  footsteps  of  our  Lord,  of  walk¬ 
ing  through  Bethsaida,  the  home  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  John,  and  Philip,  of  passing 
by  Magdala  where  Mary  Magdalene  lived,  of 
looking  at  the  mountain  where  the  people 
gathered  to  hear  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of 
spending  a  night  in  Nazareth— oh,  it  was  all 
a  privilege  to  be  remembered  forever.  We 
saw  such  friendly  faces  everywhere,  and  found 
people  at  leisure  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  salvation,  which  dear  Miss  Ford  never 
tired  of  telling. 

“At  Bethsaida,  a  city  of  fountains  and  aque¬ 
ducts,  one  fisherman’s  booth  reminded  us 
that  this  was  the  home  of  fishermen  in  our 
Lord’s  day.  A  little  beyond  we  took  a  drink 
at  ‘Job’s  bath  house,’  from  the  doorway  of 
which  flaunted  rags  of  various  colors,  each 
representing  a  prayer  or  a  vow,  in  many  oases. 


thanks  for  answered  prayer.  It  isn’t  every¬ 
body,  I  am  afraid,  that  does  so  much  as  hang 
up  a  rag  when  Ood  has  blessed  them  'with  tbeir 
heart’s  desire.  We  rode  into  Tiberias  at  sun¬ 
set  Saturday,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover. 
I  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  and  picturesque 
living  picture.  It  was  simply  fascinating,  and 
the  variety  was  remarkable.  A  crowd  of 
them  surrounded  us  and  commented  freely  on 
our  appearance,  occupations,  and  intentions. 
The  women  examined  our  clothing  minutely. 
They  very  much  admired  a  bird  in  Miss 
Ford’s  hat  that  received  universal  admiration 
and  seemed  to  be  thought  a  great  wonder. 

“Our  journey  was  not  without  adventure: 
one  night  the  tent  blew  down,  strewing  our 
provisions,  watches,  etc.,  over  our  beds.  A 
horse  was  stolen,  but  afterwards  recovered, 
and  our  guide  led  us  astray  on  every  possible 
occasion.  ” 

Mrs.  William  Jessup’s  letter  from  Zahleh 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Kimball.  She  told  of  her 
two  little  children,  Theo,  two  years  and  nine 
months  old,  talking,  singing,  and  showing 
the  greatest  delight  in  his  little  sister.  This 
little  baby,  Elizabeth,  has  brought  much  glad¬ 
ness  to  the  home.  The  fall  is  a  busy  time, 
not  only  in  the  household,  laying  in  stores  for 
the  winter,  but  the  winter’s  work  must  be 
planned,  the  outstations  visited,  and  all  the 
lines  of  effort  resumed. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  had  been  to  Baalbek  and  some 
other  stations  where  her  fine  use  of  Arabic  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  people  had  given  her 
ready  access  and  opportunity  for  work.  The 
work  grows  in  spite  of  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  government  to  thwart  it.  A  school  in 
one  of  the  outstations  had  recently  been  closed 
by  an  official,  so  now  a  visit  must  be  made  to 
Damascus  to  complain  of  this  unjust  treat¬ 
ment.  No  new  work  could  be  opened  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  retrenchment  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  all  hoped  that  the  strain  of  financial 
pressure  might  soon  be  removed,  and  that 
love  and  thank  offerings  would  soon  fill  our 
depleted  treasury. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hawke’s  pleasant  letters  from 
Hamadan,  Persia,  was  read  bjr  Miss  Hubbard. 
The  conference  so  long  anticipated  was  over, 
and  the  busy  housekeepers  who  did  the  enter¬ 
taining  were  more  at  leisure.  The  Eerman- 
shah  work  had  been  under  discussion,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
Hawkes  should  go  for  a  month  to  see  if  the 
prospects  were  favorable  for  the  winter’s  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  the  opening  of  a  school.  But  in 
any  case,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  expected  to 
return  there  in  the  spring.  The  condition  of 
the  roads  was  terrible,  liquid  mud  prevailing 
everywhere,  but  the  ladies  did  not  stay  in, 
but  went  out  on  foot  as  the  horses  were  away. 
A  letter  written  a  month  before  was  returned, 
minus  its  envelope,  with  the  report  of  mail 
robbers  on  the  road,  showing  that  roads  may 
be  bad  in  other  ways  beside  bad  weather. 

Mrs.  Good,  in  her  loneliness  and  need,  was 
again  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Gillespie,  who  also 
reported  Mrs.  Pond  of  Baranquilla  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  here,  where  her  friends 
may  call  on  her.  The  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  Schauifier. 


Overtaxed  Nerves 

Produce  a  form  of  weariness  more  intense, 
more  depressing  and  more  disastrous  than 
anything  known  to  tired  muscles.  Thousands 
of  women  know  all  the  miseries  that  a  broken 
down  nervous  s^tem  brings.  To  all  such 
there  is  relief  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  cures 
nervousness  because  it  feeds  the  nerves  upon 
pure  blood.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  because 


Hood’s 


Sarsa¬ 


parilla 


c 


ures 


“I  was  taken  with  nervous 
prostration.  What  I  suffer¬ 
ed  no  human  being  knows — 
wearisome  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa- 

Karilla.  It  helped  me  in  a  short  time  and  I 
ave  no  more  such  trouble.”  Hiss  Matik 
Kohlstbadt,  2808  So.  14th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Hood’s  PUls  cure  Constipsttoo  by  rsstorlng  the  peris¬ 
taltic  action  of  the  alimentary  eanal. 
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Now  that  the  season  approaches  for  making  choir 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  act  as  a  “  mutual  friend.”  Pastors  or  music  com¬ 
mittees  who  wish  to  learn  of  suitable  musicians,  or 
musicians  who  are  looking  for  engagements,  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  The  Evangelist,  in 
which  case  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  interested  par¬ 
ties  all  the  information  within  our  power. 

ON  LAST  WEEK^S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  church  music  editorial  in  The  ^Evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  8rd  inst.  has  called  forth  a  num 
her  of  replies  both  by  letter  and  personal  in¬ 
terview.  The  correspondence  published  in 
last  week’s  Evangelist  contains  food  for 
thought.  Our  incognito  correspondent  writes 
one  sentence  about  Mr.  Moody  to  which  we 
call  special  attention:  ''Mr.  Moody  does  not 
set  out  to  be  a  leader  of  worship,  but  a 
preacher.  ” 

Now  as  we  understand  the  attitude  of  min¬ 
isters  generally,  they  are  leaders  of  their  con¬ 
gregations  in  acts  of  worship.  Ministers  would 
doubtless  object  to  having  the  public  services 
characterised  as  lacking  the  element  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  yet  many  services  are  so  constructed 
that  the  people  have  almost  nctbing  to  do, 
and  the  main  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
eervice  is  taken  up  by  the  sermon.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Moody,  he  is  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a  preacher.  His  work  is  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  congregations  composed  largely 
of  people  to  whom  the  inside  of  a  church  is 
not  a  familiar  sight.  To  them  Mr.  Moody 
preaches,  and  he  enforces  bis  preaching  by 
Gospel  hymns  which  contain  kernels  of  Gospel 
truth  and  which  he  doats  to  his  hearers’ 
minds  by  means  of  a  musical  jingle.  This  is 
all  very  well,  and  doubtless  many  a  man  has 
carried  a  sacred  sentiment  home  with  him  on 
the  wings  of  a  Bowery  song  adapted  to  words 
with  sacred  meaning  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

But  in  a  church  service  the  conditions  are 
different.  People  go  to  church  habitually, 
not  only  to  hear  the  sermon,  but,  if  they  go 
in  the  right  spirit,  to  pal-ticipate  in  the  acts  of 
public  worship.  A  minister  will  not  write  the 
same  sort  of  a  sermon  for  a  congregation  of 
habitual  church-goers  that  be  will  for  one 
made  up  of  people  who  never  attend  church. 
And  so  in  regard  to  music ;  jingles  may  have 
their  place  and  do  a  good  work,  but  when  peo¬ 
ple  have  arrived  at  a  state  where  something 
better  can  be  used,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  con 
tinue  the  use  of  the  jingles  as  it  would  be  to 
keep  a  school  boy  reading  bis  primer  for  two 
or  three  years  after  be  was  perfectly  able  to 
aim  higher.  He  might  not  object,  himself, 
but  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  him 
would  be  guilty  of  neglecting  his  education. 

Also,  if  church  services  are  to  have  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  worship  enter  properly  into  them,  all 
parts  of  the  service  must  be  of  a  devotional 
character.  Anything  incongruous  will  de¬ 
tract  from  the  worshipful  character  of  that 
part  of  the  eervice.  To  introduce  a  piece  of 
music,  either  as  an  anthem  or  hymn,  which 
from  its  rhythmic  construction  is  suggestive 
of  anything  secular,  is  to  destroy  or  greatly 
modify  the  worshipful  effect  of  that  hymn  or 
anthem.  Yet  this  is  what  is  done  when  trashy 
jingle  tunes  are  brought  from  the  revival 
meeting  in  the  slums  to  the  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  attended  by  people  of  refine¬ 
ment. 

Our  correspondent  from  Olean  (Dr.  Clark,) 
whose  letter  appears  in  last  week’s  issue, 
differs  from  us  in  our  opinion  of  the  so-called 
Gkwpel  Hymns ;  and  he  says  they  try  to  sing 


to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  their  heads  being 
of  secondary  importance.  In  this  we  agree 
perfectly,  and  if  the  tunes  in  use  are  the 
highest  in  musical  merit  that  can  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  why  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  continue  to  use  them.  But  we 
have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  ability  of 
the  majority  of  Sunday-school  children  to 
learn  music  of  a  higher  grade. 

In  regard  to  the  model  Sunday  school  tune, 
“Constance,”  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  published 
some  weeks  ago  in  this  department,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  children  can  sing 
it  and  remember  it  just  as  well  as  “Jesus,  my 
Saviour.”  Children  can  learn  very  quickly 
what  may  be  impracticable  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  adults,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
church  has  no  more  right  to  feed  its  Sunday- 
school  children  on  poor  music  than  it  has  to 
furnish  them  with  trashy  literature. 

Books  are  now  selected  for  Sunday  school 
libraries  that  will  cultivate  and  improve  the 
children’s  taste  for  good  reading ;  teaching 
a  moral  lesson  is  not  the  only  object  in  view. 
In  short,  the  Church  has  at  last  realized  that 
the  simple  teaching  of  religious  truth  is  not 
her  only  duty.  We  see  in  many  churches  De¬ 
bating  Clubs,  Boys’  Brigades,  and  Literary 
Circles,  formed  for  educational  improvement 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  religious  work  of  the 
church.  Is  it  not  equally  proper  that  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  musical  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children,  by  setting  before  them 
only  that  which  would  tend  to  elevate  their 
taste  and  teach  them  to  love  only  what  is 
noble  and  pure  in  church  music. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BISHOP  COXE’S  BYHN  “WE  ARE  E1YIN6.’' 

Fbsshporu,  L.  1.,  January  8, 1806. 
To  Tbb  Musicai,  Editob  or  Tea  Evanobliet  : 

Can  I  trouble  you  to  give  through  your 
paper  or  otherwise  the  hymn  beginning : 

We  are  livlnK,  we  are  dwelling. 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 

In  an  age,  on  ages  telling, — 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 

Bishop  Coxe  is  the  author  but  I  cannot  find 
the  hymn,  and  this  verse  is  all  I  can  recall. 

You  will  greatly  oblige.  Miss.  G.  B. 

The  hymn  is  rather  too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
our  columns.  It  may  be  found  in  the  New 
Plymouth  Hymnal,  Number  348. —Ed.  Evan.] 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  TONIC  SOL-PA  TEACHING. 

Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen’s  prominence  in  musi¬ 
cal  England  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 
following  extract  from  a  personal  letter  just 
received  will  be  read  with  much  interest: 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College. 

27.  Finsbury  Square.  -  London,  E.  C. 

J.  Spxnobr  Curwbn,  President. 

December  13tb,  ’94. 

Dear  Sir  :—l  was  glad  to  see  that  your  musi¬ 
cal  tour  bad  taken  definite  shape  in  The 
Evangelist.  I  shall  feel  the  greatest  interest 
in  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  party 
would  like  to  witness  a  demonstration  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  teaching.  There  is  a  very  great 
curiosity  on  the  subject  in  America  just  now, 
as  I  know  by  my  correspondence,  and  by  the 
calls  I  am  constantly  having  from  American 
musicians.  No  doubt  I  could  arrange  to  bring 
a  choir  of  school  children  to  the  hotel  where 
your  company  will  be  staying,  some  morning 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  put  them 
through  their  paces.  This  will  probably  save 
your  time.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  neglect 
to  give  your  party  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
non  liturgical  services  of  what  we  call  the 
“Free  Churches”  here.  Probably  when  they 
are  in  London  they  might  go  to  St.  James’ 
Hall  on  Sunday  where  the  Wesleyans  have  a 
very  spirited  mission,  the  congregational 
hymn  singing  being  accompanied  in  the  after¬ 
noon  by  a  brass  band,  and  in  the  evening  by 


an  orchestra.  Then,  as  you  know.  Union 
chapel  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Very  truly  yours,  J  Spencbb  Cubwen. 


IN  QUEST  OF  A  HYMN. 

IK  West  73d  St,  N.  Y..  Jan.  L 
To  THB  Musicai,  Editob  or  Tax  Evanqbubt  : 

Dear  Sir:  Some  years  ago  I  met  with  m 
hymn  (in  Richmond,  Va.),  commending  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  would  )ike  to  have  an 
Answer  to  the  following  “inquiry,”  or  better, 
the  entire  hymn.  Can  you  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  where  the  hymn  can  be  found  iq  which 
are  the  following  lines : 

“  Book  of  grace,  and  book  of  glory  ’’ 

Gift  of  Gk>d  to  age  and  youth. 

Wondrous  Is  thy  sacred  story— 

Full,  full  of  Truth. 

And  oblige  yours,  and  perhaps  others  beside. 

Yours  respectfully,  David  M.  Stigeb. 

(We  fail  to  trace  the  hymn.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  give  the  information  desired?— Ed. 
Evan.  )  _ 

INVA810N  OF  ENGI.ANI>  BY  AMERICAN 
MUSICIANS. 

The  excellent  New  York  Weekly,  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  is  promoting  a  scheme  which  reflecte 
the  utmost  credit  on  their  executive.  They 
are  arranging  an  excursion  to  England,  for 
next  July,  of  about  one  hundred  American 
organists  and  choirmasters,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  music,  in  order  that  they  may  bear 
English  church  music  performed  in  our  cathe¬ 
drals  and  churches.  Already  promises  have 
been  received  from  several  of  their  best  known 
exponents  of  the  musical  art  to  accompany 
the  trip,  so  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  excur¬ 
sion  will  be  in  every  way  a  great  success. 
We  can  only  say,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
of  the  movement,  that  it  will  receive  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  in  every  way. — Organist 
and  Choirmaster,  London. 


PIANOS 

Am  the  ONLY  pUnos  manufactured  on  the 
improved  and  now  celebrated  Bcrew-Stringer 
system,  invented  and  patented  by  the  Mason  &• 
Hamlin  Co.  in  1883.  This  invention  is  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  pianos  in  twenty-five  years, 
and  owing  to  it  the  piano  is  but  slightly  affected 
by  trying  atmospheric  conditions,  and  does  not 
require  one-quarter  as  much  tuning  as  pianoa 
generally. 

In  all  respects  these  pianos  illustrate  the  same 

HIOHEST  STANDARD  OF  EXCBI.I.ByCB 
Which  has  always  characterized  the  Mason  Sa 
Hamlin  Organs,  and  won  for  them  Hiohest 
Awards  at  at.t.  Great  World’s  Fain  since  that 
of  Paris,  1867. 

No  one  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  piano  sboold  fail 
to  examine  these  instruments. 

Write  for  particniart.  Hlnstiated  Catalognes  frte. 

J!la3im^%iiiliii 

taston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Kansaa  Cii]i 


STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS  • 

FOR  THE  ORGAN. 


Chadwick,  Q.  W.  Pedal  Studies . $1.76 

- Gp.  12.  Ten  Canonic  Studies . 1.25 

Dubois,  Theo,  Marche  des  Rois  Magee. 

Edited  by  Philip  Hale. ...  . 75 

- Praeludium  grave . 65 

Adoratio  et  Vox  Angelica . 66 


Etude  Album  for  the  Organ.  (Edition 
Schmidt  No.  12).  Sele  ted  and  arranged  in 
progreaeiue  order,  by  Everett  E.  Iruetie.  n  1.60 
Foote,  Arthur.  ()p.  20.  No.  1.  Fretival 


March.  (4B. ) . ' . .40 

- No.  2.  Allegretto.  f4A. ) . 40 

- No.  8.  Pastorale.  (4A. ) . 40 

Quilman,  Alex.  Prelude  in  G . 40 

Salome,  irh.  Op.  48.  10  Compoaitions 

for  the  Organ  in  separate  numbers ;  also 

Complete  in  one  volume . 2.00 

Thayer,  Eugene.  Complete  Organ  School 

in  4  parts,  each .  1.60 

Parts  1  Slid  2,  Manual  and  Pedal  Studies 


Parts  8  and  4,  Registration  and  Service  Playing. 

Grand  Novelty  List  and  other  Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boaton,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Piftk  Av. 


January  17,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Fifty-two  Organ  Xalka.  33.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 


By  the  duUraiaa  of  th«  riiulc  Committee. 

“If  different  organ  builders  make  their  pipes  in  the 
s£me  way,  why  do  they  not  sound  just  alike,  that  is 
have  the  same  tone,"  asked  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
.evelhead. 

“If  you  will  take  a  piece  of  elder,"  said  Mr.  Level- 
head,  “and  make  a  whistle  by  putting  in  a  wooden 
stopper,  and  cutting  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
elder  tube  just  beyond  the  stopper,  you  will  find  that 
the  character  of  sound  given  by  the  whistle  may  be 
greatly  varied  by  changing  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
stopper,  particularly  the  edge  over  which  the  breath 
passes,  the  size  or  shape  of  the  hole,  or  its  distance 
from  the  stopper. 

“A  flue  organ  pipe  is  simply  a  huge  whistle  or 
flute.  The  air  enters  at  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom, 
from  the  wind-chest,  passes  up  to  the  stopper  which 
interrupts  it.  A  part  of  the  air  passes  by  the  stopper 
in  the  space  left  for  that  purpose,  called  the  ‘wind¬ 
way.’  A  portion  passes  out  the  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  pipe,  cailed  the  ‘mouth,’  inpinging  on  the  upper 
edge,  called  the  ‘lip,’  and  a  portion  of  the  air  passes 
up  the  main  body  of  the  pipe,  setting  the  column  of 
air  in  vibration  and  thereby  causing  the  pipe  to  sound 
or  ‘speak.’ 

“As  in  a  whistle,  much  depends  on  the  relative  size 
and  shape  of  the  stopper  or  ‘languid,’  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  called,  and  the  ‘wind  way,’  ‘mouth,’  and  ‘lip.’ 

The  slightest  variation  in  any  of  these  - ^ 

relations  will  affect  the  tone  of  the  pipe.  A 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  edge 
the  ‘languid.’  As  in  this  one  picturtd 
here,  the  edge  may  be  thick  and  rf  if''' 
straight.  It  is  sometimes  thin,  some-  ’  i'Jljmj 
times  curved,  bent,  indented,  notched  W  ''jK 
or  serrated,  as  determined  by  the  in 
judgment,  skill  and  taste  for  musical  VI 
sound  of  the  workmu  arranging  it,  1  IK 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  ‘voicing’  t  K 
the  pipe.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  V  ml 
delicate  work  in  organ  building.  I  fj 

“A  flne  tone  in  an  organ  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
fine  machine  work.  It  is  the  outcome  largely  of  the 
personality  of  the  'voicer'  as  a  ‘musical  artist.’  Such 
artists  are  rare,  and  expensive  to  employ  when  found. 
It  is  because  Farrand  &  Votey  of  IDetroit  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  getting  the  best  of  men  as  well  as  wood  and 
metal,  that  their  organs,  great  and  small,  hold  such 
pre-eminence  as  musical  instruments,  and  so  delight 
those  of  genuine  musical  taste." 


The  publisher  of  The  Erangehst  will  consider 
it  a  fa¥or  if  you  will  send  to  him  the  name  of  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  choir  leader  in  your  church. 


Church 

Organ 


Builders 


Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

'This  firm  builds  oniaiis  for  dlv'lne  wor> 
•blp.  They  nro  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  Improyements  of  practl> 
cal  value. 

Send  for  epeeifleatione  and  prieeSf  and  liet  of  over 
elyht  hundred  organa  built  bg  thia  flrin. 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Lat*  of  tho  RooauvoK  Organ  Work,) 

MAKERS  OF  FIB8T-CEASS 

“  ORGANS 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  valalogue. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tll  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Preilui  6iiitirs,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violin 


AN  ORGANIST 

and  Choir  Master  of  foorteen  years’  experieare,  at  pres¬ 
ent  AsMciate  Orgatist  of  Sr.  Clemeot's  Church,  Pblla., 
desires  appointment  in  New  York  orBrookljn.  Ho'ds 
*  igheet  testimonials  regarding  ability  and  character. 
Salary  $800.  Aodiess  Framk  S.  BaIjSLBY,  St.  Clement's 
Church.  Pbila. 


DEBATE 

Regarding  the  Success  of  THE  SYMPHONY 
is  now  sUewt,  It  is  an 

Unquestioned  and  Undoubted  Marvel  I 

Any  music  now  written^  no  matter  how  diffi.- 
cuU,  is  played  hy  this  wonderful  instrument 
with  effects  not  attained  hy  human  fingers. 

tlbC  SStUpbOtll^  i»  always  at  your  com¬ 
mand  and  will  render  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rubenstein,  Wagner,  Strauss  and 
Verdi  with  a  hrUliancy  impossible  to  the 
human  Itands,  AN  ORCHESTRA  under 
your  own  direction. 


ON  DAILY  EXUIillTION  AT 


New  York  City, 
Boston,  Mass., 
Pittshurgh,  Pa., 
Cincinnati,  O., 
Detroit,  Mich., 
Baltimore.  Md.,  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Troy.N.Y., 
Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Kansas  City.  Mo., 
New  Orleans.  La , 
'Wilmington.  Del.,  . 
Portia^.  Me., 
Mexico  City, 


.  188  Fifth  Avenue. 

.  458  Washington  Street. 

.  438  'Wood  Street. 

.  23  West  Fourth  Street. 

.  67  Monroe  Avenue. 

110  East  Baltimore  Street. 

.  296  Fulton  Street. 

.  864  Broadway. 

.  621  Delaware  Street. 
206  Wf  St  Ninth  Street. 
.  .  rai  Canal  Street. 

.  710  Ma'ket  Street. 

.  538  Congress  Street. 

.  Calle  Cadena,  No.  8. 


Chicago,  Ill., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
'Washington,  D.  C., 
Atlanta,  Oa.. 
Newara,  N.  J., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego.  Cad.,  . 
Stockton,  Cal., 
Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Madrais.  India, 
Montread.  Canada 
Seattle,  'Wash., 


.  W.  W.  Kimball  A,  Co. 

.  1808  Chestnut  Street. 

Rooms  12-14  Flo4'd  Building, 
.  926  Penna.  Avenue. 

.  68  Peachtree  Street. 

.  667  Broa^  Street. 

.  622  Fourth  Avenne. 

.  281  Main  Street. 

.  1060  Fourth  Street. 

.  266  Main  Street 

.  .  76  North  Street 

2^  St.  Catherine  Street. 
.  1018  Second  Street. 


CARMINA  FOR_^ 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

By  Bev.  Lewis  W.  Madge,  D.D.,  Editor  of  Careilaa 
Sauiotoram,  and  Bov  Herbort  H.  Tamer,  of 
Haoiatoo  (To.)  lasUtato. 

SOS  Hymns,  with  Tunas.  Price,  eleth,  M  cents. 

For  examination,  86  cts.  Mr  copy.  For  introduction, 
$35  ner  hundred. 

Bright  and  attractive  in  hymns,  tunes,  binding,  and 
tpye.  and  fully  up  to  date  In  every  particnlar.  Don’t 
fall  to  aecnre  a  copy. 

HTMN-BOOKS  FOR  CHVBCBES; 

1.  Carmioa  Ranctoram.  Hvmns  and  Saner.  8vo. 
r.  Cermlna  Sanoturam.  UjmosoDly.  Pew  edition. 
8.  Carmlnn  Ranctoram.  Hymns  only.  Pocket  Ed. 

4  Carmlna  Sanetorans.  Cbapel  Eld.  with  Tunes. 

5.  Many  'Volees.— Caimina  Series.  Fvangelistio  Edi¬ 
tion.  with  Tunes.  8vo. 

6.  Many  Yoioes.  Hymns  only.  16mo. 

FOR  RESPONSIVE  SERVICE: 

7.  Rcriptora  Beadinn.  8vo,  cloth. 

8.  Bible  Beadlngs.  svo.  cloth. 

0.  ‘The  Psalter,  ttvo,  cloth. 

*«*For8a1ebv  nil  bookrellers.  Special  prices  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  Introduction  quoted  on  Mpplicaiion. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

56  Bast  loth  St.  (near  Broadway),  N.  Y. 


MUSfC  FOR  MID-WINTER. 

For  Social  Maatings: 

CHRfSTfMM  EHDEMOR  HYMMS.  -  $30  per  100 

For  Ravival  Maatinga: 

GOSPEL  HYMRS  EOS.  S  AMD  8  COMBtMED. 
SmaU  Music  Type  Edition.  $46  par  100, 

For  Mid-waak  Maatmgi  and  Sunday  Sctioola: 

SELECT  SOMGS  MO.  2.  -  doth,  $40  per  100 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  8t.,  Maw  fork.  216  Wabash  Aoa.,  Chleapo 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denote*,  this  is  a  clow  magazine  spr  cially 
desigoed  to  ibteiest  and  assist  tbe  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Cbarlea 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  'Vinosnt.  and  published  at 
laf  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Open  tbe  New  Year  to  your  own  profe-s'onal  advan¬ 
tage  by  sending  to  that  address  for  a  sample  copy. 


The  oboanist  and  choibmasteb  of  All 

Angels’  Cbnrcb,  New  York.  Is  t^n  to  nn  engnge- 
ment  for  the  comiog  year.  Address,  EdwaRD  Wctbub- 
BPOON,  183  West  84th  Strtet. 


Cbe  iCvangeUst. 

£0tabIi0beb  1830. 

H  ‘Reliaious  anb  paper. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Anyone  sending  a  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  with  three  dollars,  may  have 
as  a  premium  any  one  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Field’s  famous  books  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list: 

Cbe  full  Set  of  Dr.  f ielb’s  JSooltB. 

Prooi  the  Lakes  of  KlUamey  to  the  Qolden  Horn  $a.oo 
Prom  Egypt  to  Japen  ....  j.oo 

On  the  Deeert  .....  a.oo 

Qlbraltor  ......  a.oe 

Berbory  Coast  n.oo 

Atlantic  Telegraph  .....  a.oo 

Among  the  Holy  Hills  ....  i.go 

areeklsIandsandTarkey  After  the  War  .  i.go 

Old  5palii  and  New  Spain  ...  '  i.go 

Bright  Sklee  end  Dark  Shadows  i.go 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER.  *'**** 

These  ten  elegant  books  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
seven  new  subscribers  and  twenty- 
one  dollars  ($21.00)  in  money.  A  li¬ 
brary  of  ten  books  and  seven  papers 
for  the  price  of  the  latter  alone. 


Make  up  your  clu 


Represented  generally  by  the  leading  Music  Dealers  in  a 


riade  in 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Wilcox  &  White,  rieriden,  Conn. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  Raw  York. 
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Cburcb  (Tonstruction 

anb  equipment. 

Our  readers  can  render  a  senrice  to  the 
Church  by  sending  to  The  Evangelist  their 
ideas  on  Presbyterian  Churoh  buildings ; 
what  they  should  be.  what  they  find  most 
satisfactory,  what  they  find  to  be  the  most 
serious  defects.  This  shall  be  an  open  parlia 
ment,  and  we  invite  debate.  Tell  us  about 
you  difficulties,  triumphs,  and  failures.  Ask 
questions  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help 
you. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  IN  CHURCHES. 

A  work  on  the  great  cathedral  churches 
bears  the  title,  “Sermons  in  Stone.”  The 
title  is  peculiarly  significant  and  appropriate. 
A  building  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Ood 
may  well  show  forth  its  high  purpose  in  every 
detail  of  its  form  and  decoration,  and  doing 
so,  it  cannot  but  refiect  the  religious  ideas  and 
spirit  of  its  builders  and  of  the  sermons  deliv¬ 
ered  within  its  walls.  That  this  is  historically 
true  becomes  evident  at  the  first  entrance  upon 
the  critical  study  of  ancient  and  modern  houses 
of  worship.  So  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
characteristics  of  a  newly  discoveied  temple 
archaeologists  find  the  best  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  religious  ideas  of  its  builders. 
In  the  very  stones  of  the  temples  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians  and  Egyptians  is  indelibly  written  for 
our  study  the  best  testimony  to  the  fuiida- 
mentai  religious  ideas  and  feelings  of  those 
nations.  As  meagre  as  are  the  records  of  the 
details  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  we  have  enough 
to  clearly  show  forth  the  fundamental  ideas 
which  inspired  its  form  and  decoration.  A 
Mohammedan  mosque  is  typical  of  certain  ideas 
and  conceptions  which  inspired  that  form  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Byzantine  and  Greek  Christian 
churches  clearly  set  forth  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  well  as  varieties  of  artistic  taste.  The 
mediaeval  Gothic  cathedrals  are  much  more 
expressions  of  the  religion  of  the  times  of  their 
construction  than  of  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
periods. 

In  this  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
style  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Certain 
salient  features  that  are  found  in  all  styles  are 
but  the  expression  of  certain  fundamental 
ideas  that  underlie  all  religious  systems.  The 
variations  in  details  of  construction  and  dec¬ 
oration  express  the  variations  in  the  details 
of  the  religious  thought.  Neither  the  esoteric 
mysticism  of  Egypt  nor  the  priestly  sacrificial 
system  of  the  Je  ws  could  have  found  satisfactory 
expression  in  the  architectural  style  or  arrange 
ments  of  modem  churches,  any  more  than  Chris¬ 
tians  could  find  suitable  expression  of  their 
religious  belief  and  spirit  in  a  Greek  temple. 

A  church  building  is  an  expression.  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral  is  the  epxression  of  the 
spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  meeting¬ 
house  of  the  Puritans  took  its  form  from  the 
Puritan  spirit.  It  was  not  lack  of  means  nor 
lack  of  knowledge  of  art  that  so  long  made 
the  “meeting-houses”  scattered  over  this  coun¬ 
try  so  very  severe  in  form,  furaitnre,  and  dec¬ 
oration.  Their  severity  and  avoidance  of  all 
that  was  “  worldly”  was  the  natural  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  their  builders. 

The  meeting-house  is  gradually  giving  way 
to  the  modern  church.  Its  severe  plainness  in 
all  particulars  has  yielded  to  the  change  of  spirit 
that  has  taken  place.  Some  deprecate  the 
change,  others  would  like  to  see  the  change 
greater  and  more  rapid.  Their  very  longings 
are  but  the  exponents  of  differences  of  feeling 
and  ideas.  A  church  building  that  would  best 
suit  either  class  would  not  please  the  other. 


This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  design¬ 
ing  and  building  churches.  The  character  of 
the  church  building  should  not  be  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  taste  of  the  architect.  He  may 
be  a  worthy  Christian,  of  cultivated  artistic 
taste  and  with  ample  ability,  but  be  may  be, 
in  the  undercurrent  of  his  religious  life,  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  to  use  the  building.  If  so.  and  if  he 
is  true  to  himself  as  he  should  be,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  erect  a  building  in  which  its  worshippers 
will  never  feel  perfectly  at  home.  They  will 
always  feel  the  presence  of  certain  incongru¬ 
ous  and  disturbing  features.  The  man  best 
fitted  to  conceive  and  erect  a  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  may  not  at  all  be  the  best  fitted  to  design 
a  Presbyterian  church,  or  vice  versa.  Entire 
suitableness  for  the  one  may  quite  unfit  him 
for  the  other. 

This  lack  of  congeniality  of  spirit  between 
the  architect  and  the  congregation  has  led 
to  unsuitableness  in  the  design  of  churches 
that  is  a  sore  point  with  many  congregations. 
The  worshippers  do  not  feel  entirely  at  ease  in 
their  churches.  The  buildings  arc  too  plain, 
or  toq  ornate — too  much  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
or  too  much  of  a  public  ball. 

In  erecting  churches  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  Building  Committee  not  only  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  and  fairly  represent  the  partic¬ 
ular  undercurrent  of  religious  sentiment  and 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  congregation.  The 
work  of  the  architect  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  not  only  as  to  its  general  and  special 
artistict  merits,  but  especially  as  to  its  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  visible  exponent  thereof. 
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William  T.  Comstock:  Chapels  and  Churches. 
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A  DEVOTED  MISSIONARY’S  LAST  DAYS. 

It  is  a  very  old  promise  that  the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Some  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Smith, 
who  ended  her  brief  but  most  active  and  use¬ 
ful  life  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  will  help  to 
fulfill  this  promise  of  old. 

Worn  by  arduous  labor  and  with  inherited 
consumptive  tendences,  she  bad  left  her  Bey- 
root  home  for  Smyrna,  seeking  rest  and  change. 
Shipwrecked  on  the  way,  the  hardships  she 
suffered  aggravated  her  cough  and  weakened 
her  frame  so  that  she  had  not  been  long  in 
Smyrna  before  it  became  painfully  evident 
that  her  case  was  serious  and  there  was  little 
ground  for  expecting  her  recovery. 

The  city  noise  distressing  her,  she  was 
moved  from  Rev.  D.  Temple’s  home  to  the 
temporary  summer  home  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Adger, 
in  a  village  near  by.  It  was  soon  plainly  seen 
by  her  friends  and  by  herself  that  there  was 
no  hope  in  her  case,  but  her  physician,  after 
the  uniform  habit  of  the  country,  spoke  to 
her  of  her  entire  speedy  recovery.  She  re¬ 
sented  this  insincerity  and  attempted  decep¬ 
tion  and  assured  him  she  knew  she  could  not 
live  long,  and  astonished  him  by  saying  what 
be  had  never  heard  beore,  that  she  desired  to 
die,  that  death  had  no  terrors  for  her,  be¬ 
cause  through  Christ’s  redeeming  love  she 
was  sure  of  a  home  in  heaven. 

The  physician  spoke  of  this  marvellous  pa 
tient  in  the  families  where  he  practised,  and 
the  large  circle  of  wealthy  English  and  other 
ladies  of  the  village  became  deeply  interested 
in  this  cultivated  and  accomplished  lady  who 
was  dying  amongst  them. 

The  missionary  secretary.  Dr.  Wiener,  who 
died  a  few  months  before  her,  had  been  a 
very  dear  friend  of  hers.  His  likeness  in  the 
Missionaiy  Herald  came  to  Smyrna  shortly 
before  Mrs.  Smith’s  death,  and  her  husband 
covering  the  name  with  his  hand  held  it  up 
before  her  to  see  if  she  would  recognize  it. 
She  sprang  up  instantly  and  said,  “Oh I  the 
dear  man,  I  was  just  thinking  of  him  ;  I  shall 
see  him  soon.” 

She  was  very  anxious  at  the  last  to  die  and 
wished  that  she  might  die  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  for  loving  the  earthly  Sabbath  as  she 
did,  she  felt  it  would  be  delightful  to  pass 
from  it  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  This  wish  was 
not  granted.  The  last  Sabbath  of  her  life  she 
lovingly  looked  for  her  departure,  but  it  was 
not  till  Friday  morning  that  the  end  came. 
Then  as  the  household  stood  around  her, 
suddenly,  she  who  had  never  been  a  singer, 
burst  into  a  clear  full  note  of  praise,  distinctly 
heard  through  the  floor  by  a  sick  man  in  the 
room  above,  and  she  was  gone. 

Mr.  Adger  immediately  rode  into  the  city 
to  inform  friends,  and  came  to  the  missionary 
headquarters  at  Mr.  Temple’s  house.  As  the 
little  circle  spoke  of  her  and  her  blessed  re¬ 
lease  and  the  joy  on  which  she  had  entered, 
Mr.  Adger  suggested  that  perhaps  her  first 
words  in  heaven  had  been  “Where  is  Dr. 
Wisner7”  Tne  thought  struck  most  as  very 
happy,  but  Mr.  Temple  demurred  and  said  he 
thought  her  first  heavenly  words  had  been 
“Where  is  he  that  who  me,  and  redeemed 
me  to  God  by  his  blood?” 

The  funeral  was  the  next  day.  The  custom 
of  the  foreign  element  in  the  country  was 
that  men  only  should  be  seen  on  funeral  oc¬ 
casions,  but  by  spontaneous  movement  the 
ladies  of  the  village  broke  away  from  it,  came 
to  the  bouse,  walked  in  the  procession  and 
stood  around  the  grave,  as  the  Episcopal  fun¬ 
eral  service  was,  by  request  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  solemnly  and  feelingly  read  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Englaud. 

Thus  was  committed  to  earth  the  precious 
dust  of  one  rarely  surpassed  for  feminine 
graces,  tact,  accomplishments,  winning  force 
and  a  zeal  burning  for  her  master’s  service 
and  the  saving  of  souls.  T. 
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The  Hi^rher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

aod  every  aeemlDg  liutccaracy  accounted  for  to  the  sat- 
iafacUoD  of  the  most  rUdd  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  anprejudiced  mind. 
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The  Burlington  Plan  oi 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specitic  details  regarding  organised 
church  work  accotding  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  be  usefnl  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F,  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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•**Toa  have  a  hobby?  Good.  If  not  choose  one.  and 
nbio.  Study  i  be  Plants,  the  Birds,  the  Insects,  the  Rocks, 
— anything  in  Nature, — out  of  doors.  You  will  never  re- 

S;ret  this  good  advice  and  will  learn.  You  will  want  a 
ew  books;  get  the  best  alwaye,  and  write  for  forthcom¬ 
ing  new  list  of  best  books  to 

BRADLEE  WHIDDEN,  Publisher, 
8  Arch  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


SELF  OB  SEBTICE. 

When  Saul  died  David  mourned  him ;  but 
when  David  died  all  the  people  wept.  The 
towering  form  that  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  multitude  hung  suspended  in  death  from 
the  walls  of  the  Philistine’s  stronghold ;  but 
when  David  fell  on  sleep  he  was  buried  in¬ 
side  the  city  which  he  had  rescued  from  its 
foes.  The  majestic  king  whose  armor  was 
too  ponderous  for  the  shepherd  lad  to  support 
had  lived  for  self;  but  the  epitaph  of  the 
youth  that  rose  from  the  sheep-fold  to  the 
throne  was  that  he  “served  bis  generation” 
before  be  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Between 
these  two  lives  with  their  different  endings, 
each  man  is  called  upon  to  choose 

The  practical  issue  is  forced  upon  men  in 
every  profession,  avocation  or  employment. 
Shall  I  live  for  self  or  live  for  service?  The 
incumbency  of  a  parish  is  to  one  minister  a 
“cure  of  souls”  and  to  another  it  is  only 
“  a  living.  ”  The  conduct  of  a  paper  is  to  one 
editor  a  method  of  earning  bread,  and  to 
another  it  is  a  means  of  elevating  twenty 
thousand  lives.  The  profession  of  the  law  is 
felt  by  one  counsellor  to  be  a  defence  of  right¬ 
eousness,  and  by  another  an  opportunity  to 
share  ill-gotten  plunder.  This  landlord  builds 
homes  for  families,  and  that  constructs  pit- 
falls  into  which  the  sons  of  the  people  fall. 
The  Bible  idea  of  a  manly  life  is  not  simply 
an  existence  fed  and  clothed  luxuriously,  but 
a  history  of  deeds  that  have  left,  a  benediction 
upon  the  age  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

The  world  rears  its  loftiest  mausoleums  for 
those  who  have  been  its  helpers.  Rameses  II. 
filled  Egypt  with  his  statues :  but  every  age 
has  reared  a  new  monument  to  Moses  the 
man  of  God.  Kings  may  sleep  in  Henry  VII.  ’s 
chapel ;  but  under  the  great  aisle  where  the 
people  gather  for  the  worship  of  God  rest  the 
soldiers,  statesmen,  scholars,  who  have  won 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  founded  laws 
in  justice,  and  lifted  life  from  its  weary  toil 
upon  the  wings  of  song. 

No  man  can  realize  the  possible  moral  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  righteous  deed.  The  Bible 
does  not  exaggerate  when  it  describes  a  godly 
life  as  affecting  a  whole  “generation.  ”  Shakes¬ 
peare  has  told  us  how  widely  shines  a  good 
deed  in  an  evil  world.  Abraham  could  but 
dimly  apprehend  how  his  monotheistic  faith 
and  simple  obedience  should  prove  a  blessing 
to  “all  nations.”  We  are  to  day  writing  our 
own  epitaphs,  and  “the  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed :  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot.” 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPEB. 

“’“By  a  thoronsh  knowledse  of  the  natural  laws  which  sovem 
the  operations  of  dicrestion  and  nutrition,  and  h-r  m.  n^rafni 
gUcatlon  of  the  fine  propi^les  of  weU-selected 
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las  provided  for  onr  breakfast  and  snpper  a  delicately  Savored 
bevel  ase  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  Is 
by  the  indlclons  use  of  snch  arttcles  of  diet  that  a  cmistUnUon 
may  be  gradually  built  up  nntU  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  Soatlng 
around  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
m»  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  weU  fcoH- 
Sedwith  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil 
Service  Oasette.  > 

Made  simply  v  Ith  boiling  water  or  milk  Sold  only  In 
half-ponnd  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus: 

JAMRS  BPPS  ft  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemlata. 
London,  England. 
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Mr.  Charles  Dadant  says  that  a  great  many 
nice  poihts  enter  into  this  business  and  influ¬ 
ence  its  success  or  failure.  Writing  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  he  considers  the  ability  of  the 
beekeeper  to  understand  his  business  and  to 
give  to  his  bees  the  necessary  attention  at  the 
right  times,  the  location  in  which  the  hives 
should  be  placed,  the  kind  of  hives  to  be  used, 
etc.  A  great  many  persons  imagine  that  to 
keep  bees  successfully  it  is  but  necessary  to 
locate  them  on  a  quiet  spot,  to  watch  them 
during  the  swarming  season  and  to  take  the 
surplus  of  their  harvest.  Such  were  indeed 
the  only  conditions  required  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  movable  frame  hives,  an  in¬ 
vention  which  afforded  to  the  beekeepers  the 
means  of  studying  more  carefully  the  habits 
of  bees  and  to  obtain  larger  crops  with  less 
risks  of  losing  them  in  winter. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  a  man  who 
does  not  know  the  business  of  keeping  bees 
ought  to  begin  cautiously  with  but  a  few 
colonies,  say  two  or  three,  and  study  the 
habits  of  bees  in  books  at  first.  Then  let  him 
verify  the  teachings  of  the  books,  by  opening 
the  hives  and  examining  the  combs  and  by 
watching  outside,  the  going  in  and  out  of  bees. 
Such  a  study  will  take  at  least  one  year. 
Then,  if  the  apprentice  beekeeper  finds  some 
pleasure  in  the  work,  he  can  buy  a  fnw  more 
colonies  and  increase  their  number  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  swarming  or  by  buying 
bees. 

The  locality  in  which  the  bees  are  kept  has 
also  a  large  influence  on  the  honey  crop,  yet 
it  is  but  a  question  of  larger  or  smaller  profits, 
for  an  apiary  surrounded  with  lindens,  white 
clover  or  alfalfa  and  bordered  with  cotton 
lands  covered  with  marshy  flowers  has  better 
chance  to  succeed  than  any  other,  but  a  skilled 
beekeeper  can  have  some  success,  even  in  a 
poor  location  Another  stumbling  block  in 
beekeeping  is. the  kind  of  hive  to  use.  Above 
all.  advise  a  beginner  not  to  buy  patented  hives 

Mr.  Dadant  warns  them  against  the  use  of 
small  hives,  which  require  more  work,  more 
feeding  of  bees  for  winter  and  spring  and  do 
not  give  as  good  results  as  larger  ones.  To 
bis  mind  a  ten  frame  Langstruth  hive  is  not 
even  large  enough  He  prefers  hives  contain¬ 
ing  ten  or  eleven  Quinby  frames.  These 
frames  are  larger  and  longer  than  the  Langs- 
troth,  and  although  white  clover  is  his*  only 
resource  his  crop  can  compete  for  quantity 
with  those  of  beekeepers  using  small  hives 
located  in  more  prosperous  districts. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  beekeeping, 
after  the  selection  of  the  hive,  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words — to  know  what  to  do  and 
to  do  it  in  time. 


During  the  Month  of  January, 

If  you  are  like  most  readers  of  this  paper,  you 
will  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest — perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  doubtless  wish 
the  best  possible  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
^  1 1  safety. 

*1  Now,  the  Provident  Trust  Co.  is  organized  for 
^1  \  the  express  purpose  of  making  safe  investments 
^  W  for  colleges,  societies,  estates,  and  individuals. 

It  offers  guaranteed  gold  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  city  property,  bearing  6%  to  •]%  interest. 
It  also  offers  school  bonds  and  other  high  class 
securities  yielding  to  6%. 

The  Provident 

Onr  book  on  invMtiMiitaT  45  M«k  Street, 

is  sent  iree  X  lUS  l>  *-^Oe  Boston,  Ms* 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA..  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SON8,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCx'BD  BY  PRIV.TK  WIBKS. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PbUs.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxch's. 

We  bay  and  seU  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  n  vooi'm  All  t 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  X51 "  K 

celve  accouuts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poraitlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kJCVlkk  ll/KXJO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Can^a,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  forslKB 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchangre  on,  and 
fje  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  commercial  and  Travellers' 
-1 4-  Crbtllhs,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


This  Company  is  a  lefca  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
fire  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbe 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company. 

Execntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individaals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlee>Prea 
James  8,  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Biampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEESi 

WM.  ROCKXrXIXKB, 
AijKZandbr  E.  Obb, 

Brooklyn. 

WlIXlAM  H.  Mact,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanx, 

Gustav  H.  Ssbwab. 
Fbank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
Obobob  F.  Viktob, 

Wm.  Waldobf  Astob. 
Jamks  SrtujtAN. 

John  Ct.AH.iN. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speetal  attenUon  given  to  the  core  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  ColleetUm  of  Rente. 


No  10  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Samubi.  Suian. 

D.  Wn.i.18  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stxwabt, 

John  Habbbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Pbbi.pb  Stokbb. 
Gbobob  Buss, 

WltiLlAM  Libbby, 

John  Cbosby  Bbown, 
Edwabd  Coopbb. 

W.  Bayabd  Ccttino, 
Chabucs  S.  Smith. 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  years’  consecutive  bust 
uses  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
Ighest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
nd  monthfir  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chlcaa^t, 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgagee 
OB  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  YBABS*  BXPBBIBNCB. 

Send  for  deecriptioe  pom- 
pWet.  , 

orncBS:  A 

140  Nassau  Bt.,  N.  Y.City.  M 

Plus  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokais, 

Wash. 


life  Annuities,  Money  for  Sale  wh"r^.°"i4%: 

able  every  8, 8,  or  12  montha.  No  requirements  except 
one  payment.  Cost  $800  upwards,  as  per  agC,  and  a  few 
simple  questions  aoswered.  Boud  goarantee.  World's 
Best.  irONT  WRITE  unless  you  give  age,  amount  to 
invest,  when  wrlll  in ve<>t,  and  if  throuith  L,  A.  HILL  d  CO., 
188  Breadway,  hew  York. 


CENTRAL  MINNESOTA 


Mortgages  and  Investments. 

6^  Semi-Annual  Interest  7% 

- Interest  on  Time  Deposits - 

Correspondence  solicited. 

COMMERCIAL  BANK,  EXCELSICR,  MINN. 


C.  A.  STARR 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

The  very  best  lnveetme.<ts  are  First  Mortgages  carefully 
selected.  They  can  be  secured  only  through  Indlvidnals. 
Wbttb  roB  PAMPHI.XT.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  business  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

BKFBBXNCISS.— Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
In  Omaha;  C.  W.  Hare.  Philadelphia;  Passumpslc  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vermont. 


Third  edition  of  onr  Explanatory  Circn- 
lar.  It  shows  a  common  seuse  plan  of 


legitimate  Stock  Exchange  operations,  equally  proOiable 
and  safe  for  either  large  or  small  capitalists  Address 
I.AN6DON  &  CO.,  Stockbrokers.  88  Wall  St.,  NewYork. 


Or  othar  RmI  Estata  In  tha  Wast 
which  you  daaira  to  Sail  T 
This  Assoointion  can  sail  tham. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Bvery  Inveator  can 
unload  hii  unprofitable  Weetem  Baal  Batata 
under  the  new  plan,  which  U  eqnnl  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

17*  Prospectus  tree  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom. 

Lawrence,  Kansaa 


A  I.ITTI.B  HOME  MI8SIONABT  WORK 
among  your  friends  and  neU/hboTB  uxndd.be  toteU  fhem’of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelitt  for  three  months  tonewsub- 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan- 
geiUet  and  wish  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
“tnard  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  adc  your  help  so  far 


MUNICIPAL  WARRANTS 


Properly  issued  are  as  safe  as  bonds  of  the  same  munici- 

Salitiee,  naylng  much  lese.  We  have  some  methods,  a- 
opted  after  many  years’  exp.-rienoe,  that  please  clients 
who  wrant  7  to  b  per  cent.  May  we  snbmit  them  to  you 
in  time  for  the  ‘‘new  leaf”  yon  may  be  turning  soon? 
WiSHIKeTOR  IHPBOTEHEHT  CA.,  81  Eqaitakle  Alldlag, 


XUM 


Januaiy  17,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Babies 


and  rapidly  growing  children 
derive  more  benefit  from  Scott’s 
Emulsion  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
food  they  eat.  Its  nourishing 
powers  are  felt  almost  immedi- 
ately.  Babies  and  children  thrive 
on  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  no 
other  form  of  food  is  assimilated. 

Scott’s 


mulsfon 


stimulates  the  appetite,  enriches 
the  blood  .overcomes  wasting  and 
gives  strength  to  all  who  take  it. 
For  Coughs,  Colos,  Sore  Throat,  Bron* 
chhis,  Weak  Lungs,  Emaciation,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Blood  Diseases  and  all  Forms 
of  Wasting.  Send  for  pamphlet.  Free. 
Scott  &  Bown«.  N.Y.  All  Oriiqqist*.  fiOn.  aiMitl. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK, 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

**  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  disc  loses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York.  Nept.  28. 1893.” 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  aad  8npt  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan’y,  1895. 
SCMMART  OF  AisBTS. 

Ouk  111  Banks,  .....  $410,496  19 

Bsal  EsUts, .  1,666,672  17 

United  States  Stocks,  (Karkot  Value)  -  1,463,676  00 

Bank,  Tnst  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Value),  -  -  -  -  3.618.607  60 

State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valae),  -  813,914  94 

Bondi  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  619,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  •  -  186,100  00 

Premiums  nnoolleotM  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  604  853  18 
Interest  dne  and  loomed  on  lit  Jan.,  1894,  46,624  22 

_  $9169,836  64 

UABIUTIKS. 

Oaak  Oanital, . $3,900  000  00 

Bsasiro  Freidnm  Fund,  .  -  -  4,369,^89  00 

BsMrTo  for  Unpaid  Loam  and  daims,  -  720,119  76 

Met  Snrplni,  '  .  -  -  -  1,070,427  78 

$9,169,8S6~64 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

DB.  HIXXI8  AND  CBNTBAL  OHUBCH. 

The  Monday  following  the  writing  of  my 
last  letter  to  The  Evangelist,  the  reqnest  for 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  First  Church  and  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  D.  D. ,  came  before  a  large 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  Dr.  Hillis  presented 
the  matter  in  a  briefiy  written  document,  in 
which  he  cursorily  reviewed  the  success  of 
his  pastorate  and  dwelt  upon  the  attachment 
existing  between  the  people  and  himself,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  possess 
enlarged  infiuence  in  the  position  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  Four  representatives  of  the 
church  followed  with  remarks,  in  which  they 
expressed  an  affection  for  their  pastor  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  him,  such  as 
went  to  prove  the  relation  to  have  been  more 
tender  than  ordinarily.  But  they  also  declared 
their  conviction  of  duty  in  heeding  what  they 
believed  was  a  divine  call  to  them  to  allow 
their  pastor  to  pass  on  to  greater  usefulness. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery 
followed,  the  trend  of  their  remarks  being 
almost  entirely  one  way,  namely,  that  the 
dissolution  should  be  accomplished.  The 
spirit  of  congratulation  and  hopefulness  was 
in  most  cf  their  words.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, 
however,  confessed  bis  sincere  regret  that 
this  call  had  come  to  Dr.  Hillis,  and  that  he 
was  to  take  a  position  where  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  would  necessarily  close  his  lips  as  to 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  to  which  be  had  given  his  assent.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  a  certain  degree 
of  hope  that  Dr.  Hillis  would  stand  firm  in  the 
face  of  opposing  infiuences,  and  he  publicly 


Coughs  and  Boarsenbss.  The  irritation  that  indnces 
coughltiK  is  Immediately  relieved  by  usius  ‘^Broum's 
Bronehicl  Troches."  A  eimple  and  safe  remedy. 


begged  him  faithfully  to  hold  up  Christ  before 
bis  congregations. 

Last  Sabbath  Dr.  Hillis  began  his  ministra¬ 
tions  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Swing. 
Central  Music  Hall  was  more  than  filled.  He 
was  introduced  by  Lyman  R.  Oage.  Esq.,  and 
after  responding  to  his  words  of  welcome, 
preached  a  New  Tear  Sermon  on  Hope. 

MINISTEBIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association, 
meeting  Mondays,  has  its  list  of  announce¬ 
ments  in  print,  covering  the  period  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  June.  Beside  a  number  of  papers  to 
be  discussed,  there  are  several  special  fea¬ 
tures.  One  is  that  of  “Fellowship  meetings,” 
three  in  number,  at  which  repqrts  will  be  bad 
in  turn  from  the  churches  on  the  different 
sides  of  the  river;  another  is  two  devotional 
meetings ;  a  third  is  a  debate,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
question,  “Resolved,  That  the  centralizing  of 
power  in  the  General  Assembly  is  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  representative  church 
government.  ”  The  first  paper  in  this  pro- 


(Conttnued  on  Page  81.) 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  right  chimney. 
The  “Index  to  Chimneys” 
free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
“pearl  glass”  and  “pearl  top.” 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  Prealdant. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,!  vi™uPr.i«ld«nt« 
BLBRIOOE  O.  SNOW,  f  VlcsHPrwddenta. 

WTLUAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  (Hecreianea. 

J.  FKRRTS^  I  an 

AREUNAH  M.  BUR^S,  ^  »ecmarie«. 


CURES 

LA  GRIPPE 


AND  ITS 
EVIL 

EFFECTS. 


by  a  Prolonged 

Attack  of  LA  GRIPPE. 


Had  No  Faith 
in  its  Powers, 
but  Concluded  to 

Use  the  ELECTROPOISE. 


La  Grippe  and  Nervousness. 

Lumbebton,  N.  C.,  Oct.  6,  1899. 

Ho..  I  ifo  winter  I  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 

ner  uiie  Grippe  which  left  me  in  such  a  weak  condition 

n.Ho  nis«rflhl«  that  I  was  confined  to  my  room  for  four  months, 

and  bad  the  very  best  medical  attention  and  care 
by  a  Prolonged  in  every  way,  was  taking  several  kinds  of  medi- 

.  .  ...  cinea  every  day,  but  nothing  seemed  to  do  any 

Attack  of  LA  GRIPPE.  good.  Feeling  that  I  was  a  burden  to  myself 

and  all  around,  I  was  ready  to  give  up  in  despair 
when  we  bought  an  Electropoise  and  began  using 
it  according  to  direction,  although  I  bad  no  faith 
in  it  and  did  not  believe  one  half  that  was  said 
about  it.  But  to  my  surprise  I  began  to  improve 
Had  No  Faith  from  the  first  application.  Now  1  sleep  like  an 

infant  and  eat  anything  I  want  and  am  improv- 
In  its  Powers,  ing  rapidly,  am  better  than  I  have  been  in  years, 

k..#  Have  taken  only  one  dose  of  medicine  since  I  be- 

but  Concluded  to  months  ago;  would  not  do  with- 

Use  the  ELECTROPOISE.  out  it  for  any  price.  It  has  been  such  a^wonder- 

ful  blessing  to  me  that  I  can’t  refrain  from  beg- 
ring  every  sufferer  I  meet  to  try  the  Electropoise. 
Thanking  you  and  wishing  you  and  the  Electro¬ 
poise  the  greatest  success, 

I  am,  yours  truly. 

Miss  Lizzie  Caldwell. 

A  LATER  LETTER. 

Lumbebton,  N.  C.,  Jan.  1,  1804. 

Now  She  Begs  After  using  the  Electropoise  a  few  months  I 

Pverv  Sufferer  gave  a  testimonial  which  those  that  did  not  know 

^  me  doubt^,  and  those  that  knew  all  about  me 

to  Use  the  Same  said  the  *‘balf  bad  not  been  told.”  When  I  think 

M«.n«  Cl  IDPn  HPD  excruciat- 

means  inai  uuki-l*  ncK.  jng  pain  and  extreme  nervouanesa,  I  can  only  re¬ 
peat  that  I  think  the  Electropoise  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  (3od-given  remedies.  I  do  believe  that 
it  will  help  any  one  who  uses  it  properly. 

Yours  truly. 

Miss  Lizzie  Caldwell. 

Continued  success  in  cases  like  the  above  give  us  the  most  positive  confidence 
in  the  superior  curative  powers  of  the  Electropoise.  If  medicine  has  failed  to 
cure  you  why  not  investigate  this  keygen  Home  Treatment— the  Electropoise  f 

ELECTROLiBRATioN  <x).,  P3gi:s;.arB!2Sv2 


Now  She  Begs 
Every  Sufferer 
to  Use  the  Same 

Means  that  CURED  HER. 


XUM 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


SUcUool  gtoctatrQ. 


SCHEBlLEBHeBN’S  TEACHEK8’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
EUtabllsbed  ltt65. 

S  East  14tr  Strekt.  New  York. 


IN  BEOABD  TO  NEW  8UBSCBIPTION8. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  Eyangellst  among  new 
readers  a  special  offer  of  $1.50  for  the  first  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  was  made  in  the  autumn  numbers  of  the 
Assembly  Herald.  This  offer  was  intended  to  hold  good 
only  till  January  1, 1896.  We  continue  to  be  in  receipt, 
however,  of  a  number  of  subscriptions  at  that  special 
rate.  In  order  to  keep  full  faith  with  all  we  are  willing 
to  extend  this  limit  to  Feb.  1.  but  caimot  undertake  to 
accept  new  subscriptions  after  that  date  for  less  than 
our  regular  rates. 


SHORTHAND 


BY  MAll..  Three  lessons  free. 
KERST  COLLEGE.  Coming.  N.  Y. 


UJPSOIf  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBE8TON,  UTCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 
For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight. 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  CP80N.  PrindpaL 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools  yet 
compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
U  nited  States !  The  verdict  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  zealous  friends 
of  good  reading  for  Sunday-School 
boys  and  girls ! 

A  good  book  that  remains  idle 
upon  the  shelves  is  useless ;  a  bad 
book  that  circulates  is  worse  than 
useless.  Books  should  be  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  uplifting. 

The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
Sunday-Schools  has  proven  that  not 
one  of  these  books  remains  idle  up¬ 
on  the  shelves,  but  every  one  is  ea¬ 
gerly  read,  and  is  a  power  for  good. 

The  list,  with  prices  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  books,, 
may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  upon 
application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Send  for  it ! 


onuurunu  Ebuucni  •  tiun  of  yoaoit  women. 
BnildincannaarpaaBed  for  comfort  mud  beetth.  Twenty, 
flremeiee  twelTeingioiTe;UlteforrowlnEmndikmting. 
OUecica]  and  nneralcoaTae  of  study  ;alao^tepantory 
and  optiotiiil.  Year  coauDenoes  Sept  IS.  18M.  Apply  to 
lilM  IDA  C.  AlXEN.  Principal.  Bradford.  Mwa. 


Ilf  En^and  Consamtory  of  loate. 


Frank  W.  Halr.  General  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mam, 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  he  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this; 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  3it  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythirg  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Unloa  Square,  New  Yoric  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.'s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


DEATHS. 

Haibet.— Entered  into  rest  io  Brookim  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  6.  Rev.  Samnel  Pieraon  Halsey. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
XTrOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rall- 
vV  road  Ofllce.  No.  East  23d  Street. 


Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the 

the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Thoosands  of  the  most - .... 

sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  thf  ir  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  their 


If  yon  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  pat  them  np  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 


Send  for 
loom  73 
tquare,  N 


ror  price  list,  or  call  and  exannine  at 
73  Decker  Buildfng,  33  Union 
,  New  York  City. 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command. 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times* 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 

THE  EVANQEUST, 

33  Unloa  Square,  New  York  City. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Entered  at  the  Poidroflce  at  Nino  York  ae  aecoiMt-cloM 
matt  mailer. 


PRE8B1TEB.IE8. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  hold  its  regular 
winter  meeting  in  the  Oregon  City  chnrch.  beginning 
Monday,  February  4,  at  7 : 80  P.u.  J.  V.  MinuoAif,  Stated 
Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  in  the  Fifth  Church,  Trenton,  on 
Tuesday,  January  iStb,  at  10:30  a.m. 

A.  L.  Arvstrono.  Stated  Clerk. 

yOTICES. 

A  STEN06BAPHY  CLASS. 

Arrangementa  have  been  made  by  the  New  York  Ez- 
change-for  Women’s  Work.  12  East  80tb  St.,  to  organize 
a  class  in  Stenography.  The  work  in  this  department 
during  the  summer  was  most  successful  and  popular.  In 
the  class  about  to  be  formed  the  same  method  will  he 
used.  The  principles  of  Stenography:  the  manner  of 
applying  them,  toother  with  a  practical  vocabnlary  of 
word  signs  and  pbraats  will  be  given  concisely  and  clear¬ 
ly.  and  the  student  carried  along  to  a  point  where  she 
can  use  these  principles  and  signs  correctly.  Slowly,  of 
coarse,  at  first,  bat  increase  of  speed  will  thereafter  de¬ 
pend  upon  practice,  for  which  an  instructor  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  'Ihe  student  wishing  to  enter  the  class  must 
have  bad  at  least  a  high  school  education.  The  charges 
are  86  06  for  the  course.  It  is  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
will  thus  be  afforded  to  women  who  have  become  sud¬ 
denly  obliged  to  depend  upon  themselves  to  gain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  many  of  the  positions 
now  open  to  women. 

BIBLE  TBAINJNO  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organized  in  America  on  the  English  plan  of  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  join  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  Incidental  exyjenses.  As  a  text 
hook,  “Clews  to  Holy  Writ,  ’  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  (SI.26>,  will  be  need.  The  study  may  he 
prosecuted  at  home  as  detailed  instmction  is  sent  by 
mail  For  farther  particnlars  write  to  Rev.  Wn.  Justin 
Habsha,  209  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


January  17,  1896. 


HENBY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENBY  B.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  BOOKSTORE  FOB  SALE. 

An  establ’shed  and  profitable  business  at  Palatkiu  A 
fine  opportunity  for  anvone  desiring  to  live  south.  Cap- 
uired  about  $7,000.  For  farther  particulars  ad- 


MBS.  WALTER  CONDICT  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Misaiouary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Paul,  held  on  Monday.  Nov.  12, 1894,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereae,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  as  officers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  take  action  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Condict’s  visit 
among  us.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  express  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Mre.  Condict  for  the 
great  good  and  inspiration  her  earnest  words  have  given 
ns.  particniarly  in  her  Bible  readings. 

We  earnestly  hope  and  tmst  that  the  zeal  and  enthn- 
siasm,  which  she  has  given  to  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions  among  our  auxiliaries  may  contlnne  to  Increase 
and  that  we  may  be  cheered  by  the  results.  As  she  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  great  work  and  goes  to  other  churches 
msy  she  receive  a  special  blessing  from  the  loving 
Father  and  be  continually  upheld  by  His  watchful  care 
and  loving  kindness. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lewis, 
President;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stnrger.  Corresponding  Secretary, 
478  Ashland  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PBESERTE  YOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  Evanozust  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
Mnder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
we  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  61)  cents  each,  postag* 

9 repaid.  Address  Tbb  Evanobur,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
ork  city. 


TBKm:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntriee  SL04  extra  for  foreign  portage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subecrip- 
tlon  and  one  new  snbecriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clnhs 
of  five  or  more,  $2JiO  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 


Au,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 


SUB80BIBBR8  who  change  their  address  should  notify  os 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 


Advxhtibino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 


Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


Address  The  Evangelist, 
83  Union  Square,  New  York, 


■ 


A  Flfty-Two-Wsek  FeutI 

HARPER’S 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


Offers  everyrthiag  aMorded  by  other 
laveniles,  and  eight  advaatagee  be¬ 
sides,  as,  departaieats  about  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Staaips,  Prize  Puzzles,  Aai. 
Sports,  Rouad  Table,  etc.  zo-part 
Serial  by  Kirk  Muaroe  begins  aooa. 

Stmd  Smm^  mnd  lUus,  Prfptctus^  Frt 

PkUIbM  ^  H*r»«r  A  Br«i]icr%  3I.T. 
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The  Silver  Statue 


OP  JUSTICE  and  it’s  gold  baM  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Worid’a  Fair  ate  cleaned  and 


polished  with 


SILVER 


POUSH 


EXCLUSIVELY.  This  statue  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  value  in  precious 
metals  ever  combined  in  one  piece. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St..  New  York 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


_oldoatrleht,noient,norora]te.  Adaiited 
to  Oitr.  Villiure  or  Oountrr.  Need^  in  enrr 
home,  shop,  store  and  offloe.  Qreatestoonven. 
ienee  end  best  seller  on  eerth. 

AfMta  asake  flroms  as  to  tSO  per  day. 

One  In  a  rasidenoe  means  a  sale  to  all  the 
nalshbors.  Fine  Instruments,  no  tors,  works 
anrwhsre,  any  distance.  Oomplate,  ready  tor 
use  when  shipped.  Oan  be  pnt  up  by  any  one, 
never  out  of  order,  no  repairing,  lasts  e  Ufa 
time.  Warranted.  A  money  maker.  Write 
W.  P.  Harrison  A  Co.,  Clerk  10,  Columbus,  0. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


_  ^en  you  caa  make  the 

best  Woven  Wire  Fence  < — 
earth. horse  hlgh,buU  stroi-., 
piff  and  chicken  tighty  foi 


13  to  20c.  A  ROD? 

A  man  and  oan  make 
from  40  to  TO  RodS  a 

'day.  OvertOdiaerratnylea 
Catalonia  Free.  Address, 

•ilffifc - 


MONEY  FOR  EVERYONE  I 

I  can’t  understaud  why  people  complain 
of  hard  times,  when  any  woman  or  man  can 
make  from  $5  to  |io  a  day  easily.  All  have 
heard  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Climax 
Dish  Washer;  yet  we  are  apt  to  think  we 
can’t  make  money  selling  it;  but  anyone 
can  make  money,  because  every  family 
wants  one.  I  made  $478.36  in  the  fast  three 
months,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and  at¬ 
tended  to  my  regular  business  besides.  You 
don’t  have  to  canvass ;  as  soon  as  people 
know  you  have  it  for  sale  they  send  for  a 
Dish  Washer.  Address  the  Climax  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  particulars.  Go  to  work 
at  once,  and  you  will  very  soon  have  a  full 
pocket  book  and  a  light  heart.  I  think  it  a 
duty  to  inform  each  other  of  such  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  I  also  think  it  a  duty  to  improve 
them  while  we  may.  Try  it  at  once,  and 
publish  your  experience  ao  others  may  be 
benefited.  _ 


ARE  YOU  DEAF?. 


DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

The  Auraphone 


which  will  restore  the  hearing  of  anyone  not  born  deaf. 
When  in  the  ear  it  is  Invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to 
the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Inclose  stamp  for  particulars. 


nCEi¥tf<5lfm‘s  OFHCES, 


THE 

716  Metropolitan  Building,  Madison  5<|uare,  New  York, 
or  607  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

Sa^SHOE 


IS  THE  BEST. 
PIT  FOB  A  KING. 
9.  CORDOVA.I4; 

P1KNCH  AENAMCLLCO  CALF. 

!4.*3.M  Fine  Calf &IOuisARoa 
43.4P  POLICE, 3  SOLES. 


42.^1.?  BOYS'SCHODLSHOEI 


nssmmu- 

BROCKTOILMSSS. 

OverOsa  MllUoa  People  wear  the 

W.  L.  Douglas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equslly  satisfactory 

They  give  the  boat  value  for  the  bmhi». 
They  equal  caetooi  ehoea  hi  style  and  fit. 
Their  wearing  qnalitlee  are  uasarpMaed. 

»e  pricea  are  unlfomi.—etaNiped  on  sola, 
•n  $1  to  $3  eaved  over  other  siakee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yoD  we  can. 


THE  DATE  ON  TOUR  WRAPPER 
deflotes  the  time  to  which  you  have  paid  your  trab- 
scription.  At  this  opening  of  the  year,  when  accounts 
are  settled,  and  when  we  desire  especially  to  put  our 
books  in  order,  we  request  subscribers  to  submit  their 
dues  as  promptly  as  possible. 


gramme  was  read  last  Monday  by  Dr.  Berrick 
Johnson,  and  dealt  with  the  subject,  “The 
World’s  Parliament  of  Religions.”  The  paper 
was  admirable  in  its  dissection  of  this  oonven- 
tion,  its  kindly  spirit,  its  evangelical  ring, 
and  its  repudiation  of  those  modem  tenden¬ 
cies  which  seek  to  remove  Scriptural  lines  of 
division  and  bring  all  men  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  The  offering  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
that  mixed  assemblage  of  Christians  and 
heathen  Dr.  Johnson  believed  to  be  sacrilege. 
He  quoted  passage  after  passage  to  fortify  his 
position,  and  referred  with  sorrow  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  lose  of  public  interest  when  the  Par¬ 
liament  closed  and  the  Congress  of  Missions 
came  on.  Little  exception  was  taken  to  the 
paper  when  the  floor  was  given  for  discussion, 
there  being  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  Parliament  of  Religions  is  far  from 
entitled  to  the  praise  which  some  have  sound¬ 
ed  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Johnson  will  publish  bis 
paper,  probably  in  The  Independent. 

In  this  connection  it  is  in  place  to  remark 
that  however  reduced  were  the  numbers  at¬ 
tending  the  Congress  of  Missions,  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  high  order  of  the  papers 
there  read,  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wherry,  the  Secretary  of  that  Con¬ 
gress,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  the  manuscripts  of  such 
addresses  as  pertained  to  tho  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  these  conferencei.  The  book,  at¬ 
tractively  bound,  is  now  out,  entitled,  “Wom¬ 
an  in  Missions.  ”  Such  a  book  must  have  spe¬ 
cial  value  for  the  missionary  libraries  which 
are  becoming  so  numerous. 

EPIPHANT. 

There  has  been  great  joy  in  our  neighboring 
Episcopal  congregation,  that  of  the  Epiphany, 
comer  of  Adams  Street  and  Ashland  Boule¬ 
vard.  The  house  of  worship,  occupied  now  for 
some  years,  has  suddenly  been  freed  from 
debt  by  the  loyal  gifts  of  a  single  family. 


MOLlf 

■£2g.ny£Rta.' 


9^eferSllof/t 


^on^ajt  *€od^iikrCii 


ll&LLES’S  Ood  Uver  on,  prepand  tar  •>  Improved 
prooem,  whieb  la  tb*  reeulf  or  vru*  ot  oelenufle  in. 
veeUgatlon,  la  tbe  baat  preparMioo  of  oud  Uver  oU 
beoauaeltla  tbeHoat  Ai^Mble,  tbe  Moat  DtoratlUe, 
tba  Kaeieat  to  AaaimlliM,  and  tbe  Oalr  OU  Wbich  oan 
be  ConthiocMwlr  AdmlnMered  wttbout  oBUriiw  B*a- 
trlo  riteturbancea.  Put  up  in  flat,  oval  bottlea,  acaled 
anildated.  ForaalalqraUrig:fat(r-<(ookaddmn1tta. 
W.  H.  Sctaleffelia  A  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sola  Ataata. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOH. 


Speoiallv  recommendwl  br  tbe  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  ot  tbe  World  lor  Hcrofula.  (Tumorv,  Kinc’s 
iSvii),  and  the  early  staices  ot  Consamption,  Constl- 
lotlonal  WeakDoas,  Po<>rDei«  of  tbe  Blood,  and  for 
stimalailDg  and  regulatine  Its  mrlodic  coarse. 
iVbne  genuine  unleas  8iFne<t  ‘'BLANCARD.'* 

E.  Fodokba  ft  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  DiuKtristo. 


Quina  Laroche 


FRENCH  NATIONAL 
PRIZE  of 

16, 600  Francs 

THE  OBSAT 

French  Tonic 

Yonr  dmggist  must  have  It— la  not, 
send  name  and  addreM  to 

B.  POUQERA  ft  CO. 
s6.aS  N.  William  Straat, 

Now  York. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CAT 


amounting  to  $80,000;  and  last  Sabbath, 
Epiphany  Day,  was  set  apart  for  tbe  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  The  day  opened  with  two 
or  three  celebrations  of  tbe  communion,  wbich 
also  followed  tbe  morning  service.  I  made  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  >arly  celebrations  of  the 
sacrament,  and  found  the  chapel  thronged 
with  a  most  devout  congregation,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  giving  appropriateness  to  the  words, 

“  How  sweet  and  awfnl  is  the  place, 

With  Christ  wltbin  tbe  doori." 

Three  bishops  and  a  number  of  other  clergy 
assisted  the  rector  in  the  morning  service, 
where  the  superb  ediflee  was  so  crowded  that 
admission  was  only  by  ticket.  Tbe  evening 
service  drew  another  immense  throng.  This 
is  a  kind  of  consummation  of  the  faithful, 
laborious,  and  evangelical  work  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  N.  Morrison,  who  has  brought  this  en¬ 
terprise  forward  from  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  completeness,  and  who  is  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved  outside  of  his  ohuroh  1  well 
as  by  his  own  people.  The  only  debt  no  f^e- 
maining  rests  upon  tbe  organ. 

ITEMS. 

The  historio  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  on 
the  North  Side,  having  been  vacant  since  the 
departure  of  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Floyd  W. 
Tomkins,  D.D.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  greeted 
its  new  rector,  the  Rev.  James  S.  Stone,  D.D., 


2So.  ft  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six. 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  increased  demand. 
U1  drcgg\jt8  sell  it. 


Cures  Corns,  Warts, 
Bunions,  etc.  So  ea^ 
to  apply — it  sticks  fast. 
Ask  for  Dent’s;  take 

no  other.  SoU  everywhere, 
or  tay  mall  10  cents.  C.  S.  DbnT 
ft  Co.  Dbtboit,  Mich. 


Try  Dents  Toothache  Gum. 


yon  mot  them  direct  (Tom  Ferry’ 
SeedFarms. 


FIRI(1&6EEDS 


are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  are  alwaya  the 
beat.  Ferry’s  leaft  ABWwal 
L  for  U8S  tells  aU  about  . 
A  them,  —  Free.  A 
D.  M.  Ferry  ft  Oo. 
in^^p«trolt,Mleli^^^nl 


Ridok’s  Food  yields  the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  nntritlon  for  the  very  least  exertion  of  the  digestive 
power.  WoouucH  ft  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


"The  ZeMdiag  Amertemn  Seed  Catmlogue." 

A  bandsome  book  of  174  pagsa,  with  many  aew  feataiee  for  iSw 
— bandreds  of  Ulastrattons,  ptetnrM  painted  firom  nature— It  tuls 
IT,  InclDding  rare  noveltlee  that  cannot  be  had  slsewhsce.  .Aay 
B.  Send  your  addrete  loAay  on  a  poetal  card. 

:0.,  8«ed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


aU  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that, 
I  teed  pteliter  it  welcome  to  a  copy  I 


THE  EVANGELIST 


January  17,  1895. 


olloway  Reading  Stand 


ALL  SILK  AMERICAN  FLAG, 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Sue  7x10  in.  to  15  16x24  in.  tO  50 

8x12  “  26  24x36  “  1  00 

12x16  “  40  82x48  “  2  00 

Send  stamps  for  price  list.  Please  remit  by  Post  Office 
or  Express  Money  Order.  Staimis  taken.  Address 
SILK  FtAC  CO„  LTD. 

Box  No.  800.  Saranai  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  No. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  i  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Dress  Goods 
January  Sale. 


We  liave  re«inarked  our  Stock  to  conlorin 
with  the  new  Tariff,  and  have  supple¬ 
mented  it  with  early  importations  of 
Rich  Crepons,  including  the  fashionable 
**  Mistletoe  Design.*’ 

The  full  beuetit  of  the  reductions  will 
be  in  effect  this  week  in  all  our  Dress 
Goods  Sections,  and  customers  will  not 
faU  to  see  and  appreciate  the  change. 

The  season’s  collection  of  Challies  is 
unusually  pretty,  and  in  anticipation  of 
an  active  trade,  our  importations  have 
been  larger  than  usual;  these  also  will 
be  displayed  this  week. 

Ijarge  shipments  of  Foreign  Novelties 
received  daily. 


•6* 

Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 


A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 


last  Sabbath.  He  comes  from  the  old  colonial 
parish  of  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
reported  as  very  eloquent.  A  wide  field  lies 
open  before  him  here. 

Presbytery  has  decided  that  the  churches 
shall  pay  over  all  Home  Mission  collections 
into  the  hands  of  its  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  after  reserving  a 
certain  small  percentage  for  the  general  work 
of  the  country,  to  expend  the  remainder  ac- 1 
cording  to  its  judgment  on  the  work  within 
our  bounds,  subject  to  rules  to  be  adopted  by 
Presbytery. 

New  Year’s  night  saw  a  celebration  of  the 
World’s  Congress  work  in  the  Auditorium, 
with  addresses  by  President  Bonney,  Presi¬ 
dent  Coulter,  President  Harper,  and  others. 

'  Dr.  Withrow  recently  counselled  his  people 
not  to  patronize  a  new  fruit  store  adjoining 
the  Third  Church,  which  was  open  Sabbaths. 
The  store  now  displays  the  sign,  “Closed  Sun¬ 
days.”  Might  not  other  churches  go  and  do 
likewise? 

The  ministers  seem  to  be  packing  their 
satchels.  Dr.  Hillis  has  left  Evanston  and 
gone  to  Central  Church.  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn 
has  resigned  from  the  Sixth  Church,  and  has 
already  begun  his  work  for  municipal  reform. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  called  tbe  Parkburst 
of  Chicago,  has  resigned  at  Campbell  Park 
Church,  and  will  devote  himself  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Bishop  Fallows’  People’s  Institute. 
And  now  comes  a  call  from  Petoskey,  Mich., 
for  the  service  of  the  Rev.  James  Inglisof  the 
Woodlawn  Park  Church. 

The  First  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
started  only  a  few  years  ago,  now  has  an 
assistant  pastor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Garvin,  to  whom  and  his  wife  a  reception 
was  recently  gjven  by  tbe  congregation. 

In  the  Jefferson  Park  Church  180  have 
promised  to  read  tbe  Bible  every  day  of  the 
new  year.  Tbe  pastor  has  received  forty-two 
New  Year’s  letters  from  his  people,  which, 
with  their  frank  account  of  personal  religious 
life  and  attachment  to  the  church,  have 
brought  him  great  cheer 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Janaary  10, 1896. 

TURN  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF. 

May  we  ask  some  of  our  friends  who  have  over¬ 
looked  the  rule  of  payment  of  subscription  in  advance 
to  examine  the  date  on  their  wrapper,  and  to  remit 
the  amount  due?  At  this  season  of  “balancing  j 
books”  we  idiould  consider  it  as  a  special  favor.  ; 


That’s 

U  ^  the  sort  of 

Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt 

Binding 

.  you  ought  to  have  on 

your  dress.  Look  for 

“S.H.&n.’' 

^ -•  -  ■  on  the  label,  never  mind 
what  the  clerk  say 5 — see  for  yourself. 

For  sale  by  all  dry  goods  dealers. 
Samples  and  booklet  on  “  Hou>  to  Bind  the  Dress 
Skirt"  for  2c  stamp.  , 

Tbe  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  131  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

‘•S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


SUITS  and  COSTUMES 

AT  GREATir  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BfQl  and  Eiening  Dresses, 
Dinner  and  Reception  Costnines, 
Street  and  Carriage  Suits, 
OPERA  CLOAKS, 
Plush  Wraps;  Jackets. 

Mtoadoixtu  1  3t. 

NEW  YORK. 


OXYDONOR  “VICTORY.” 

A  SiriPLE  BUT  inPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 


Many  Notable  Improvements 

skUlbiUy  iNcerporated  Into  the  esMotial  fe^ 
tMree  of  Simple  aad  Durable  Cuustructioa  for 
which  the  Reariuctou  Is  famous. 


S£/lfO  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

gay  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dl^e  H.  SANCHE^  -  Discoverer  and.  inventor, 

a6i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  afig  Fort  Strert,  Detroit,  hkh. 


DR.  SANCHE. 


This  instrument  does  not  become  an  apparatus  untU  applied.  It  1«  but  a  medium 
tbrouph  which  natural  laws,  heretofore  unknown,  but  most  closely  related  to  life, 
are  brought  into  play  upon  our  organism.  With  tbe  human  body  attached  to  It  at 
one  end.  and  Its  Tocor  in  a  low  temperature,  Oxydonor  “Victory”  and  the  body 
together  become  an  apparatos,  with  the  body  attached  as  the  object  of  a  productive 
process,  generated  by  a  different  temperature  at  each  extremity. 

It  causes  the  whole  organism  to  drink  freely  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  tbrongh  tbe 
pores  of  tbe  skin  and  membranes,  by  the  attraction  It  exerts  upon  the  body,  generat¬ 
ing  the  strongest  affinity  for  oxygen  in  the  blood.  Plenty  of  oxygen  In  the  whole 
system,  with  freely  oxygenated  blood,  means  life  with  the  most  vl^rous  functioning 
of  all  the  vital  and  other  organs. 

Such  vitality  means  rapid  expulsion  of  any  disease  by  a  heroic  effort  of  the  whole 
organism,  and  an  increase  of  the  same  natural  process  which  keeps  ns  in  health  un¬ 
der  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Since  any  quantity  of  oxygen  Ik  thus  easily  thrown 
into  the  system  through  the  nse  of  Oxydonor  “Victory,”  and  at  anytime.  It  there¬ 
fore  enres  any  disease  with  as  great  or  greater  rapidity  than  It  was  generate.  Thus 
It  removes  disease  by  tbe  qu  ck  establishment  of  the  greatest  vQror,  and  begets  a 
spontaneous  core.  The  nse  of  Oxydonor  makes  yon  absolute  master  of  disease.  It 
makes  us  Independent  of  f  Isease  as  though  It  did  not  exist,  and  makes  It,  at  the 
worst,  bnt  a  minor  Inconvenience  of  short  duration.  No  skill  required  In  its  nse. 

DR.  SANCHE  g<iarantee8  In  the  stun  of  11,000.00  every  OXYDONOR  will  do  till  he 
claims  If  used  as  he  directs.  Price  of  OXYDONOR,  tU;  Animator,  $5. 

ANIMATOR  is  a  less  potent  instrnment  than  Oxydonor  for  PRODUCING  and 
MAINTAINING  a  HIGH  STATE  OP  TONICITY  In  the  blood,  to  the  reUef  of 
EXISTING  vitality.  It  la  adapted  to  the  snoceasfnl  treatment  of  FEVERS  in  their 
early  stages;  to  tbe  less  complicated  forms  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  and  to  the 
PREVENTION  of  disease  in  general. 


Tlw  Best  Pr«of  the  Efficacy  of  Oxydonor  “Victory”  it  the  Rcaarkahle  Endoncmeat  It  has  Bccelvod  at  tho  Hands  of 
Hamoroas  ClergyaieB,  Lawyers.  Physicians,  Joaraalists  aad  Other  Professional  Persons  of  High 
SUndlng,  WHOSE  LkTTW  AU  IH  BE8CBIPTITE  BOOKS,  HAILED  FBEE. 

RBM  EMBER  I  am  tbe  discoverer  of  the  DIadaotIve  method  of  Inducing  spontaneous  Invlgoratlon  and  Cure  of  Disease,  and 
aole  inventor  of  aU  genuine  lastmmeats  employed  for  this  purpose  Therefore  before  pnrchaalng  any  Instrument  for 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  connecting  the  human  body  with  anything  cold  or  with  tbe  euth,  sec  my  name,  “Db.  H.  Banchr” 
Is  stamped  upon  instrument  _ _ 


» Holds  Reading  Book,  Dictionary  and 
Lamp  for  restful,  delightful  reading 
{sitting  or  lying  down).  Racks  for 
more  Books,  Writing  Table. 

He  TIrtd  Arm*  nor  Aching  Back  aor 
$tra  ntd  Eucm.  Cams  for  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary.  tlluatratcd  Catalogue. 
HOLLOWAY  CO.,  Cuynhogs  Falls,  O. 


January  17,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


?  Good  Com  Bread 

♦ 

*  made  with 


Bddi^Pdwler 


{  is  appetizing  J; 


«  and  wholesome.  * 


^  Ckveland's,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  ^ 


^  Our  cook  book,  page  49,  teHs  you 
2,  howtomakeit.  A  copy  mailed  free 
V  on  receipt  of  stamp  and  address. 

W  Cleveland  Bakug  Powder  Co., 

#  81  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  aemi -monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
secretaries’  room  and  devoted  mostly  to  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  foi  our  country— for  special  divine 
guidance  in  plans  to  win  **  our  land  for  Christ.  ” 
Mrs.  James  was  impressed  with  the  hope  that 
the  pressure  of  debt  would  result  in  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  bringing  to  Christian  women  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  The  future  of  this  coun¬ 
try  depends  largely  upon  the  women  of  the 
Church,  and  we  need  to  urge,  not  so  much 
gifts  of  money,  as  personal  interest  and  pray 
era.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  Miss 
Zuver  of  Penasco,  New  Mexico,  containing  a 
thank-offering  that  her  wounds  were  not  seri¬ 
ous.  A  communication  from  Asbville  states 
that  there  were  140  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Boys’  Farm  ■whool  which  was  opened 
Nov.  21st.  The  following  appealing  letter  had 
been  received  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
frey:  “I  am  a  pore  boy  and  have  know  shans 
to  get  a  edeioation  for  I  am  crippled — my 
write  foot  is  off  at  the  ancle  and  J  ca’nt  hard¬ 
ly  make  alivon  and  I  have  know  father  to  ed- 
geication  me.”  Another  applicant  has  been 
supporting  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  ;  also  a  paralytic  father.  Other  brothers 
are  now  able  to  help  support  the  family,  and 
this  boy  is  anxious  to  enter  the  school. 

One  pleading  the  need  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  land,  stated  that  to  exterminate 
enemies  resultina:  from  family  feuds  is  consid 
ered  legitimate  warfare  in  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  South.  A  lady  was  living  in  a 
family  where  one  member  bad  killed  twenty- 
five  spirit  of  chivalry  would  lead 

to  the  death  to  protect  her  from 
i^tt  Sl^Br  of  honor,  and  they 

f"he  n1®I  better.  They  carry  on  the  war- 
d  leaves^ll^lies  are  exterminated.  A  peace- 

0  P.M  ^ijig  in  between  two  hot-blooded 
'train,  and  rljC.  a  j  .u  j-  a 
Augustine,  verdict  was:  “If 

’Vork  to  'Taw’t  wanted  to  be  killed  he  orter 
tQmpoBed.««|i^|kt  of  the  quarrel.  ” 
ivroom  f-thin  Southern  men,  especially  be 
•)e>ySe«-  'V  Tayssee,  were  loyal  when  r  n 
Vjere  teaigA, '  *  sat, "  said  Mrs.  Davis,  “!  e 
l^rs Jn  the  dty  of  Pittsburgh  to  witnesL  < 
nmroh  bf  ' veterans  in  our  nation’s  warfare 
Maimed  and  old  before  their  time,  we  were 
glad  with  tears  to  do  them  honor.  But  there 
were  no  boys  from  the  East  Tennessee  moun¬ 
tains.  There  filed  from  thence  through  an 


enemy’s  country  a  larger  number  than  from 
any  section  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
war  was  over  and  the  Union  saved  they 
seemed  to  drop  back  into  the  crevices  of  the 
mountains;  for  these  today  there  is  not  a  sol 
diers’  home,  not  an  orphanage  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  These  are  waiting  for  an  education, 
that  they  may  read  the  constitution  for 
which  their  fathers  bled.” 

At  Howcan,  Alaska,  two  girls  asked  their 
teacher  how  they  would  know  if  they  were 
Christians  and  did  she  not  think  that  “they 
were  just  a  little  bit  Christian?” 

Last  August  at  Juneau  five  of  the  Home 
girls  united  with  the  church.  No  one  asked 
them  to  take  this  step'.  It  was  a  quiet  decis¬ 
ion  on  their  part— “they  loved  Jesus  and 
wanted  to  keep  God’s  words.” 

Mrs.  Heizer  of  Sitka,  says:  “One  of  our 
boys,  now  married  and  living  at  Killisnoo,  is 
holding  services  with  his  people  and  report 
says  he  is  doing  good,  although  while  here  he 
was  so  retired  and  diffident  that  we  did  not 
consider  him  a  Christian  worker. 

“Another  boy  at  Moria  Sound  who  never 
united  with  the  church  is  engaged  in  Bible 
work  on  the  Sabbath. 

“One  of  my  girls  recently  said:  ‘That  book 
you  loaned  me,  “Billy  Bray,”  did  me  a  great 
good.  I  broke  a  glass  and  had  to  pay  for  it, 
but  did  not  know  where  I  was  to  get  the 
money.  I  just  prayed  for  it  and  you  gave  me 
a  dime  that  day  and  did  not  know  1  needed  it, 
BO  I  took  it  and  bought  the  glass.  ’  This  girl 
works  in  the  teachers’  kitchen,  and  to  teach 
the  girls  carefulness  the  matron  insists  that 
they  replace  whatever  is  broken.  Please  con¬ 
tinue  to  pray  for  me — for  us.  ”  H.  E.  B. 

Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany.— 'The  Week  of  Prayer  is  observed  by 
women  only,  that  is,  so  far  as  union  meetings  are 
concerned.  Several  churches  hold  evening  meetings 
by  themselves,  but  the  only  day  union  service  in 
Albany  is  that  of  the  women,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  held  In  the  Madison-avenue  Reformed 
Church.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  well  con¬ 
ducted  and  very  profitable  to  those  who  attend.  An 
old  church-member  thinks  the  frequent  changes  in 
Albany  pastorates  is  the  cause  of  lack  of  interest  in 
union  meetings.  In  former  years  they  were  regularly 
held  for  men  as  well  as  women.  w.  H.  c. 

The  Adibondacks.— Twelve  adults  united  with 
the  church  at  Axton,  or  “Indian  Carry,”  upper  Sa¬ 
ranac  Lake,  upon  the  profession  of  their  faith,  Jan. 
6tb.  Seven  were  baptized,  and  still  the  work  goes 
forward.  This  is  one  of  our  infant  churches  in  the 
Adirondacks.  It  was  organized  last  October,  the 
church  edifice  having  b^n  dedicated  the  previous 
August.  The  Rev.  John  Reid,  D.D.,  of  Yonkers, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  Summer  visitors 
to  these  psrts  of  the  Adirondacks  and  others  who 
have  contributed  generously  toward  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  will  be  pleased,  to  know  that  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  among  the  people  on  the 
“Carry”  and  surrounding  region.  Four  adults, 
upon  profession,  were  also  received  into  our  new 

_ _ J _ /’VA 


together  about  fifty  who  were  earnest  to  carry  on 
the  work  by  the  hand-to-hand  method.  Of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  signed  cards  I  cannot  speak.  DoubUess 
over  five  hundred.  But  the  great  blessing  has  come 
in  the  true  revival  spirit — ^the  new  devotion  to  defin¬ 
ite  work  by  God’s  people.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  gracious  way  in  which  the  Spirit  has 
used  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieraon  to  deepen  and  spread  the 
gospel  in  Clean.  Newton  L.  Reed. 

Albany.  —  The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
Whitaker  in  the  First  Church  opened  encouragingly 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year  with  the  reception 
of  sixteen  members,  seven  on  confession  and  niM  by 
letter.  W.  H.  C. 

Mahiaville.— The  church  at  Mariaville,  N.  Y., 
has  invited  the  Rev.  A.  McLean  to  supply  their 
pulpit. 

Ballston  Center.— The  church  at  Ballston  Cen¬ 
ter  has  invited  the  Rev.  A.  Rankin,  D.D  ,  to  supply 
their  pulpit  till  next  April. 

Stephentown.— The  church  at  Stephentown  calls 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cook. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Church  Anniversary.- Westminster  Church, 
Bloomfield,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pauli  pastor,  cele¬ 
brated  its  twenty-fifth  anmversa^  during  the  week 
beginning  Dec.  16th.  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Knox  delivered 
an  address  on  Sunday  morning,  the  subject  of  which 
was  “The  History  of  Westminster  Church.”  No  one 
could  be  better  fitted  for  this  discourse  than  Dr. 
Knox,  as  it  was  during  his  pastorate  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  that  Wmminster  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  evening  service  was  a  praise  service. 
Thursday  evening  there  was  a  roll  cafi  of  members, 
and  Friday  evening  there  was  an  exceedingly  enjoy¬ 
able  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  church.  There 
are  but  few  churches  that  can  look  back  upon  such 
unbroken  prosperity  and  harmony.  Dark  shadows 
have  rested  upon  the  church  in  the  illness  and  death 
of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  DufSeld,  and 
later  of  Dr.  Duncan  Kennedy,  their  first  pastor,  and, 
during  the  last  year,  in  the  death  of  their  dearly 
loved  senior  elder,  Henry  B.  Sheldon;  but  these  sor¬ 
rows  have  drawn  the  members  of  the  church  more 
closely  tc^tber,  and  proved  blessings,  in  that  they 
have  made  the  tie  of  love  more  binding  than  before. 
The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pauli,  has 
been  with  the  church  for  seven  years,  and  his  work 
among  his  perale  has  been  greatly  blessed.  He  has 
been  supported  in  all  he  has  undertaken  by  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  his  people,  and  during  his  pastorate 
the  present  beautiful  new  church  Mifice  has  be<m 
erec^  to  accommodate  the  increased  membership. 
The  church  is  well  organised,  and  especially  among 
the  young  people  every  opportunity  is  {pven  for 
Christian  activity. 

WooDHAVEN.— After  a  service  of  eight  years  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Custer  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  pastor  of  this  church.  When  Mr.  Custer  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call,  the  church  had  been  without  a  pas¬ 
tor  for  seventeen  years,  and  its  members  were  less 
than  a  score  in  number,  and  the  place  of  wortiiip 
was  a  small  rented  chapel.  Under  his  ministry  the 
church  took  on  a  new  life.  A  new  edifice  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  dedicated  free  of  debt.  In 
1892  this  church  edifice  was  enlarged,  doubling  its 
seating  capacity.  And  ever  since' there  has  been  a. 
constimt  and  healthful  growth  of  adherents.  The 
work  of  the  church  has  been  especially  potent  among 
the  young  people  of  the  community.  Mr.  Custer 


the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  is  also  one  of  our 
new  Adirondack  churches,  and  it  is  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good  in  that  part  of  Franklin  County 
about  Paul  Smith’s,  Santa  Clara,  and  other  locali¬ 
ties.  The  good  seed  that  so  many  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches  in  the  cities 
have  helped  to  sow  in  “the  New  York  wilderness” 
is  bringing  forth  fruit.  To  the  kind  friends  who 
have  aided  in  this  work  we  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  hop¬ 
ing  for  their  continued  confidence  and  cooperation 
in  carrying  forward  this  work  but  so  recently  yet 
auspidousTy  begun. 

Glean.— Evangelists  Frank  T.  Pierson  and  wife 
have  just  finishM  a  deep  and  blessed  union  work  in 
this  city.  They  came  firrt  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  then  the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congregational 
Churches  joineu  and  formed  one  family  of  workers. 
And  so,  though  the  beloved  leader  and  uis  wife  have 
said  gc^-bye,  the  work  is  going  on  and  promises 
great  things  for  the  future.  At  our  Pre^yterian 
Church  the  pn^er  meeting  last  night  was  probably 
the  largest  held  by  the  church  in  many  years.  There 
were  first  confessions,  and  many  old  members  whose 
voices  have  not  been  beard  for  years  made  it  a  time 
of  public  consecration.  An  after  meeting  brought 


Grandmotner  s,  irom  eacn  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULB  CO., 

5yr«cuse,  N.  Y. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUB. 

THE  TAMILT  WASH  BUTE.  ALWAYS  BEUABLB. 
a.  S.  FUfabfJFa.. 


Merit  is  Kasentlal 

Consmners  have  a  habit  of  determlninc  by  experiment 
whether  an  article  of  food  is  pure,  wholesome,  conven¬ 
ient  and  economical.  Bordaa’s  Peerlsse  Brand  Evapo¬ 
rated  Cream  potseases  intrinsic  merit.  Will  stand  every 
test. 
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ing  a  council  to  dimolve  the  pastoral  relation,  to 
twe  effect  the  first  Sunday  in  July  next.  Dr.  Cal¬ 
kins  is  well  known  in  Presbyterian  circles  as  a 
writer  and  preacher.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of 
the  North  Church,  Buffalo. 

Vermont.— The  Week  of  Prayer.— According  to 
The  Chronicle  of  last  wMk,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  churches  of  Vermont  observed  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  union  services  being  quite  common.  It 
adds  :  ‘‘There  are  not  a  few  jMrsons  who  favor  de- 
fening  the  Week  of  Prayer  till  Lent.  But  there  are 
some  advantages  in  callmg  the  attention  of  all  the 
people,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  to  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  There  is  often  a  receptivity  to  relig¬ 
ious  immessions  at  that  time  that  it  is  well  to  im¬ 
prove.  Then,  if  there  is  special  attention  to  per¬ 
sonal  religion  at  that  time  and  the  tone  of  piety  in 
the  church  is  raised,  it  is  likely  to  be  felt  during  all 
the  months  of  winter  and  spring.  The  church 
should  not  he  behind  in  preempting  the  attention 
of  the  people,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
to  the  higher  interests  of  their  souls  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  During  tha  summer  and  autumn 
months  many  are  aw^  from  home,  and  religious 
services  are  much  interrered  with.” 


Dr.  Thompson’s.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
continue  this  week  and  next.  There  are  spe¬ 
cial  attractions  in  the  way  of  able  speakers 
and  sweet  singers  and  players  on  instruments. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  who  is  at  the  fore,  is 
described  as  a  more  popular  platform  orator 
than  his  father,  the  widely  known  temper¬ 
ance  apostle,  Francis  Murphy.  A  short  pre¬ 
liminary  address  is  made  each  evening  by  a 
prominent  minister  or  layman.  Hon.  Noah 
Davis  performed  this  service  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  ex- Postmaster- General  Thomas  L.  James 
presiding.  Admission  is  free,  and  there  is 
room  for  a  large  attendance.  Those  meet¬ 
ings  have  begun  well,  are  regarded  as 
specially  important  at  tbUj^'reaent  juncture. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  be¬ 
gan  the  new  year  well  by  communing  together 
on  its  first  Sabbath  morning — as  has  long  been 
their  custom,  it  would  appear.  The  service 
was  held  in  the  Second  Church,  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Brockett,  preaching.  He  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  himself  in  setting  forth  that  dec¬ 
laration  of  Job — I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.  Usually  some  one  of  the  pastors  other 
than  of  the  church  where  the  service  is  held 
preaches.  This  Charleston  custom  might  well 
be  imitated  in  other  cities. 


“  LBT  US  QUABKBI.  TO-MOBROWI” 

My  wife  is  one  of  the  sweetest  little  women 
in  the  whole  world,  and  I  am  not  considered 
peculiarly  cranky,  but  sometimes  differences 
would  arise,  beginning  with  the  most  trivial 
things,  which,  however,  being  duly  nursed, 
became  of  monumental  proportions  and  often 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  family.  Of  course, 
I  was  commonly  the  one  to  blame ;  in  fact,  as 
I  look  back  on  it  now,  I  am  sure  I  was 
always  to  blame,  for  I  should  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  give  way  on  the  non-essentials,  and 
by  a  little  restraint  and  gentle  talk  win  my 
little  wife  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  But 
instead  of  that,  I  feared  I  should  sacrifice  my 
dignity  ( I)  as  head  cf  the  family,  by  yielding. 
So  sometimes  I  went  to  business  without  my 
goodbye  kiss  and  two  people  were  miserable 
all  day. 

But  my  little  wife  bad  an  inspiration  (most 
women  have  when  things  come  to  the  break 
ing  point),  and  the  next  time  our  argument 
was  drifting  near  the  danger  line,  she  turned 
aside  the  collision  by  this  womanly  sugges¬ 
tion,  “Howard,  dear,  let’s  quarrel  to-morrow!” 
This  was  a  proposal  for  an  armistice.  What 
husband  could  refuse.  “All  right,”  I  said, 
“we  will  put  it  off  till  to-moirow,”  and  we 
laughed  and  talked  of  other  things.  But  to¬ 
morrow  did  not  come.  Indeed,  to  morrow 
never  comes ;  it’s  always  a  day  ahead ;  and  if 
we  can  only  keep  our  quarrels  till  then,  there 
will  be  no  more  heart-broken  little  wives  at 
home  and  fewer  “blue”  husbands  at  the  store 
or  office.  “Let’s  quarrel  to-morrow  1” 

N.  H.  Junior. 


The  thirty- fourth  anniversary  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Union  Missionary  Society  was  held  on 
January  16th  (yesterday)  at  the  Clinton- 
avenue  Congregational  Church,  Bro<dA|| 


John  Cattnach 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 

IMPORTER  OF 

Leather  Goods,  Etc. 


WINTER  EXCURSIONS. 

In  this  age  of  vast  railroad  systems  and  nu¬ 
merous  routes  of  travel,  the  inexperienced 
traveler  is  liable  to  encounter  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  in  obtaining  the  information 
requisite  to  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
hie  trip.  With  the  object  in  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  such  inconvenience  to  persons  contem¬ 
plating  an  outing  during  the  winter  months, 
and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  selecting  the  most 
eligible  points,  according  to  their  desires, 
whether  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  places  before  the  public  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  list  of  the  most 
popular  of  Winter  Resorts,  both  far  and  near. 

The  information  contained  in  this  edition 
of  Winter  Excursion  Routes  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  winter  tourist. 

Address  Oeo.  W.  Botd,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 


This  well-known  house  Is  prepared  to  furnish  Heuth- 
ern  and  European  travellers  with  Trunks,  Bags,  Hold- 
(dls,  etc. 


fflGH-cLAss 

ESCORTED  TOUR  riUllUd 

Leaving  New  York  March  1st 

VISITING 

Jaokaonville,  Falatka,  Ooala.  Silver  Springs,  Ook- 
lawaha  Biver.  St.  Augustine.  Bookledge, 
Indian  Biver,  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach, 

Lake  Worth,  etc.,  etc. 

Hometeard  by  luxurious  CLYDE  LIHE,  call¬ 
ing  at  CHARLESTON. 

Inclusive  rate,  all  necessary  expenses,  hotels,  etc.,  SSTS. 
Descriptive,  illustrated  programme  ready. 

HP17C  9  CnilC  118  Broadway,  New  York, 

■  uAaC  &  uUliUi  201  Washington  St..  Boston, 

'  204  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  ST.  DENIS 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  Su  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
B  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  rou  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


w^wywv  W  POPULAR  cruise  to  TBE  SIEDITEBBANEAN.  Feb.  6,  1806,  by  spe- 

I  Slim/  \lml  daily  chartered  steamer  “FRIESLAND,”  S610. 

M  H  I  vacation  trip  to  EUBOPE.  per  “city  of  Rome,”  June  20, 1806.  or- 

■  lllmm  ■■  I  ganUed  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cre  Hut.  46  days  only,  $250.  or 

V  x  H  ■  ^  62  days,  $820.  Select  Private  Party  to  Europe,  Jnl'  8. 18^5.  per  new  American 

'  line  S.S.  PARlS,^|aOO.  stopping  at  best  hotels,  and  everything  the  vefy  beet. 

BEST  TICKBITINO  FACiLITIES  to  England,  Ireland,  S^tland,  Central 
Europe,  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  tbe  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines.  Send  fur  Toniist  Oasette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  ACENT,  I  I  I  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ofllcial  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Railroid,  Erie,  and  other  Trunk  Lines. 
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Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success.” 


The  success  of  Armour’s 
Condensed  Mince  Meat  is 
phenomenal.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  scrupulously  cleanly 
and  contains  only 
the  choicest  ingredients. 

Its  merits  are  recognized 
by  all  thorough  housekeep)- 
ers.  One  package  makes 
two  large  “palate  tickling” 
Mince  Pies. 

Your  grocer  keeps  it  in 
stock. 


manner 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ICO,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  343  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


TRAVELINW  IN  LUXURY. 

Southern  Railway’s  (Piedmont  Air  Line)  New  Flor¬ 
ida  Short  Line  Limited. 

Ever  ready  to  provide  everything  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  patrons,  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  has  added  to  their  service 
a  new  train  to  the  South  known  as  the  New 
York  and  Florida  Short  Line  Limited,  which 
is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  trains  in 
the  world.  The  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars  are 
all  of  the  Pullman  Company’s  most  modern 
make  and  are  but  a  few  weeks  from  the  shops, 
the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  being  the  only  lines  who  have  as  yet 
received  any  of  the  new  Pullman  Compart¬ 
ment  Sleeping  Cars. 

The  New  York  and  Florida  Short  Line  Lim¬ 
ited  leaves  the  Pennsylvania  depot  daily  at 
3.20  P.M  It  is  a  solid  Pullman  Vestibule 
train,  and  runs  between  New  York  and  St. 
Augustine,  carrying  also  through  sleeper  New 
York  to  'Tanipa  and  Augusta ;  the  train  is 
composed  of  dining  car,  compartment,  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  stateroom  sleeping  cars.  The 
stateroom  sleeping  cars  enable  one  to  enjoy 
perfect  seclusion,  the  same  as  a  drawing  room, 
cost  being  a  little  more  than  a  section  in  or¬ 
dinary  sleeper,  each  stateroom  being  provided 
with  two  berths,  wash  basin,  lavatory,  etc. 
Passengers  on  this  train  go  through  to  St. 
Augustine  and  Tampa  without  changes,  din 
ner  being  served  at  Jacksonville  at  seven 
o’clock,  St.  Augustine  8.15  P.M.,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  day  after  leaving  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  Phillips, 

And  his  fonrteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excnrsions  is  h  guaranty  that  the  VhtlUps-Hock 
island  Excursions  are  the  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholstered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  Hhillips  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping  Car  rate 
to  California  points  from  Boston  $8.00jfrom Chicago  tt. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  Thursdays 
via  Scenic  Route  (D  &  R.  G.).  the  only  line  through  Salt 
Lake  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations  or  information,  address 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  396  Wash,  St;,  Boston,  Mass.^ 

A.  Phillips  A  Oo.,  15  Exchange  St..  Builhlo,  IL  ^ 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  239  BroadwayiBT.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  Ill  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  A  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

O.  P.  A..  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  OO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 


HYQEIA  .  HOTEL, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Vii^nia. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium,  *w^;ner;niie,  f.. 

The  great  Health  Ret-ort  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  for 
Winter  or  Summer.  Send  for  circulars. 

HOTEL  AS 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Must  uniform  climate  in  Unit^ 
States,  send  for  book  and  rates. 

THE  SWANN ANOA,  Aaheville,  N.  C.  ^ 

Strictly  good;  medium  priced;  a>l  the  vesn  transient 
and  family  hotel.  R.  R.  RAWL  S,  Manager. 


Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  in  the  tropica,  fo.w  a  aay  lor 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OCTERBRIOGE  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  S.  8.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y.. 

or  to  Thom  as  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies. 


A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company's  Atlas  for  8i.50;  or  the  Atlas  with  n 
year's  suhsciip! ion  for  $5.-1.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
particulars  t  i he  t-'- “'melist  ■i.'i  Union  Square  N.  V. 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  cannot  And  a  more  agreeable  Southern 
resort  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  deligbtfnl.  U  aimHuMy  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  is  balmy  and  ftUl  of  Ufe-glving 
ozone.  The  bouse  is  one  of  the  best  appoint^  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrmpe- 
ments  are  perfect.  The  cuisine  is  flrst-class  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  that  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.’’— (From  Bostim  Satur- 
dau  Keening  dozettr. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


WINTER  BOARD  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  few  boarders  can  be  accommodated  in  the  home  of  a 
Presbyterian  eider  in  the  delightfnl  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mate  of  Florida.  Terms:  S4.00  per  week.  Excellent 
table,  and  all  home  comforts.  For  particulars  addreis 
P.  B.  Turpin,  Hawthorne,  Florida,  or  Rev.  S.  C.  Farts, 
Starke.  Florida. 

A  WINTER’S  FLIGHT  TO  SUNNY  CLIMES. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  a  ticket  to  Bermuda  and  an* 
other  to  Florida.  If  any  snbscrlber  is  planning  to  escape 
the  rigors  of  onr  northern  winter  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  such  a  one  communicate  with  this  office.  Address 
The  Evangelist,  83  Union  Square. 

Any  Subecriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  ra  accommodated  by 
sending  ns,  b^r  letter  or  oostal  card,  the  name  and 
‘  a'idress  ’o  which  he  woulo  like  the  paper  -ent. 
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These  are  Facts 

Which  Housekeepers  Should  Seriously  Consider. 


IF  you  want  the  best  food,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
followin'g  facts,  which  show  why  “  Royal  ”  is  the  best 
baking  powder,  why  it  makes  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
food,  and  why  its  use  has  become  almost  universal  —  its 
sale  greater  in  this  country  than  the  sale  of  all  other  cream- 
of-tartar  baking  powders  combined. 

The  Royal  Bakins:  Powder  NEVER  fails, 
it  is  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome, 
it  is  combined  from  the  most  approved  and  health¬ 
ful  ingredients. 

It  makes  the  finest  flavored,  most  tender,  delicious, 
and  wholesome  food. 

It  has  greater  leavening  strength  than  any  other 
baking  powder,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest. 

It  never  loses  its  strength,  but  will  keep  fresh  and 
full  of  leavening  power  until  used. 

It  acts  slowly  in  the  dough,  so  that  none  of  its 
strength  is  lost  before  the  baking  is  completed. 

It  makes  food  that  will  keep  sweet,  moist  and  fresh 
longer,  or  that  may  be  eaten  hot  and  fresh  with  im¬ 
punity. 

The  reasons  why  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  superior  to 
all  others  in  these  respects  are  easily  stated.  One  is  because 
it  is  made  from  chemically  pure  materials;  another  is  because 
it  is  made  with  greater  care  and  accuracy  than  any  other. 
It  is  always  uniform  in  composition  and  leavening  power. 
It  has  been  the  standard  baking  powder  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  founder  has  continuously  conducted  its  business 
and  is  still  at  the  head  of  its  management.  Thus  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  attained  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century’s 
experience  is  available  in  its  present  preparation.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  experimented  upon  by  changes  of  formula  that 
are  constantly  being  made  in  other  powders  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  mixture  that  will  not  “  cake  ”  or  lose  its  strength,  or 
that  follow  changes  of  proprietorship  or  manufacturers.  The 
Royal  Baking  Powder  is  always  certain  and  equal  in  its 
work ;  a  teaspoonful  does  the  same  perfect  work  to-day  that 
it  did  yesterday,  or  last  week  or  month,  or  last  year. 

While  the  last  teaspoonful  in  a  can  of  Royal  is  as  good 
as  the  first,  other  powders  lose  their  stren^h  after  l^ing 
made  a  short  time,  and  particularly  after  the  can  is  opened. 

No  great  efforts  are  made  by  other  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
cure  pure  materials. 

They  use  the  ordinary  cream  of  tartar  of  the  market, 
which  contains  tartrate  of  lime,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with 
alum,  phosphates,  or  terra  alba.  The  frequent  tests  by  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  State  BoaAls  of  Health  show 
the  great  extent  of  this  adulteration. 

But  experiments  that  cost  many  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  w’ere  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to 
secure  for  its  use  chemically  pure  ingredients,  and  to  devise 
methods  and  formulas  that  would  make  a  perfect  baking 
powder. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tliis  powder  there  is  used  more 
than  half  of  all  the  cream  of  tartar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  for  all  purposes. 


This  is  refined  in  the  mammoth  works  of  the  Company 
(erected  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dollars)  by  special, 
patented  processes,  by  which  means  there  are  secured  to  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  exclusively  ingredients  absolutely  free 
from  tartrate  of  lime  or  other  adulterant  or  inert  matter. 

While  tl.jre  is  no  secret  as  to  the  ingredients  used  —  the 
methods  of  their  preparation,  their  relative  proportions,  and 
the  manipulations  which  are  indispensable  to  the  end  at¬ 
tained  are  unknowm  to  other  manufacturers. 

The  exactness  with  which  the  active  principle  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  prior  to  mixing  is  ascertained  by  expert  chemists; 
the  actual  prohibition  enforced  against  the  receipt  into  the 
works  of  an  impure  ingredient;  the  care  with  which  the 
materials  are  dried,  coated,  and  prepared  before  their  com¬ 
bination;  and  the  precision  in  packing  the  powder  so  that  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  the  perfect  condition 
in  which  it  leaves  the  factory,  are  some  of  the  details  which 
go  to  make  the  perfect  “  Royal.” 

Are  not  the  same  means  employed  by  other  manufac¬ 
turers  ?  They  are  not.  There  have  been  a  great  many  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Royal,  but  no  equals.  Pure  materials  are  not 
employed,  care  is  not  taken  in  their  preparation  and  combi¬ 
nation,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  baking  powders  alum 
is  added  to  give  them  strength,  while  cheapening  their  cost. 

No  alum,  phosphates,  unwholesome  or  doubtful 
substances  are  used  in  the  Royal,  and  it  costs  more 
to  manufacture  than  any  other  brand. 

The  great  i>opularity  and  general  use  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  attest  its  superiority. 

5uccess  is  generally  deserved. 

Scores  of  brands  of  baking  powders  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market  since  Royal  was  introduced.  Most  of  these  have 
died ;  none  has  achieved  a  general  success,  while  the  Royal 
has  increased  in  popularity  until  its  sale  is  general  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  country.  Nothing  but  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  this. 

Corroborative  of  the  foregoing  are  the  official  tests.  These 
have  been  made  without  prejudice,  by  entirely  unbiased 
officers,  have  been  elaborate,  exhaustive,  and  should  be  con¬ 
clusive.  Prof.  Tucker,  of  Albany,  whose  thorough  and  scien¬ 
tific  work  in  examining  articles  of  food  for  the  State  of  New 
York  is  w’ell  known,  says  it  is  “  a  baking  powder  unequaled 
for  purity,  strength,  and  wholesomeness  ” ;  while  the  United 
States  Government  investigation,  recently  made  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  Congress,  shows  the  Royal  to  be 
a  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  superior  to  all  others 
in  purity,  wholesomeness,  and  leavening  strength. 

The  day  has  come  for  a  rigid  discrimination  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  baking  powders  by  the  housekeeper. 

Health  and  economy  demand  the  use  of  that  brand  as¬ 
certained  to  be  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome  and  of 
greatest  strength. 

Those  who  have  tested  all  thoroughly,  use  “  Royal  ” 
only.  If  you  are  not  using  it,  the  facts  here  given  should 
induce  you  to  give  it  a  trial. 


No  Other  Article  of  Human  Food  has  ever  received  such  emphatic  commendation 
for  purity,  strength,  and  wholesomeness,  from  the  most  eminent  authorities,  as  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder. 

No  other  article  used  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household  has  so  many 
enthusiastic  friends  among  the  housekeepers  of  America. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.Y. 
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